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I—TIBULLUS AND OVID: 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE SULPICIA AND CoRNUTUS ELEGIES 
IN THE TIBULLAN CORPUS. 


Part J, 


I. Introductton. 


In two articles published in the Transactions of the Amerwan 
Philologtcal Association, I have sought to show that the whole 
Tibullan Appendix—including also the second, third and fifth 
elegies of Book II—as well as the whole Vergilian Appendix, 
including the great Priapea, are the youthful productions of 
Ovid, composed by him in the period extending from 27 to 8 
B. C. These conclusions are based partly upon a study of the 
schemata and the metrical development, and partly upon the 
use of Burman’s long neglected Index to Ovid, and they agree 
entirely with the results gained by Gruppe,? Kleemann® and 
Némethy ;* they are also the only rational interpretation of the 
facts which have been set forth in elaborate dissertations by 
Ehbrengruber ἢ and Holtschmidt.* It is now established beyond 


4LI (1920), 146-171, “ The Juvenile Works of Ovid and the Spondaic 
Period of his Metrical Art,” and LII (1921), 148-177, “The Priapea 
and the Vergilian Appendix.” 

3 Rim. Elegie, Leipzig, 1838, 105-143. 

®*De libri 111 carminibus quae Tibulli nom. ctroumferuntur, Strase- 
burg, 1876. 

“De Ovidio elegiae in Messallam auctore, Budapest, 1909. 

*De panegyrico Messallae pseudo-Tib., partes I-X, Kremamtinster, 
1869-92, 1894-99. 

*De Culicis Sermone, Marburg, 1918. A brief recent discussion, I 
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question that Ovid—like Catullus, like Propertius and like 
Tibullus in his first book—composed originally in spondees, and 
that the marvellously light and graceful dactylic verse which we 
now find in his received works was not a miraculous endowment 
of his youth, but the result of full twenty years of unremitting 
labor and study. In particular, the first edition of the Amores, 
consisting of five books, which was published after 15 B.C. and 
probably as late as 13-11 B.C., did not greatly exceed 48.5% 
of dactyls in the distich.’ 

The present article—omitting only the Panegyric which has 
been so fully and elaborately treated by Hhrengruber—examines 
minutely the language and schemata of Book IV of the Tibullan 
corpus and of the second or Cornutus elegy of Book II.* It 


may add, showing in a striking manner the close connection between 
the Lygdamus poems, the Culex, the Ciris and Ovid, is that of H. 
Wagenvoort, Mnemosyne XLV (1917), 107-113. As to the Moretum, 
K. v. Reichenbach, Die Bchthett des Mor., Znaim 1883, pp. δ, 9-10, shows 
clearly, but briefly, its Ovidian language. Plessis also (Poésie Lat. 
277, n. 3) mentions with approval a “ manuscript work by M. Lachéze ” 
(a summary of which is given in the Positions des mémoires présentés 
@ la Fac. des Lettres de Paris, 1907), which reaches the same con- 
clusions, and expressly attributes the Moretum to Ovid. As to the 
Ciris, see below, n. 37. 

"Eight elegies of the present Amores (382 vas. in all), which have 
been only partially revised, show the spondees actually predominant 
in the hexameter lines as follows: I 15, 57.1%; II 4 and IIT 10, 63.1%; 
ΠῚ 8, 53%; II 8, 651.8%; I 13, 51.2%; I 2, 61.0%; II 11, 50.9%. 
The youthful Halieutica shows 67.2% of spondees, v. further op. cit. 
(1920), 169. 

511 2 must be joined to the Sulpicia elegies (IV 2-6), of which it is 
the natural and expected conclusion, and after marriage the lover 
‘Cerinthus’ is given his true name of Cornutus; v. Gruppe, op. cit. 
64, 68, 93; Zingerle, Kl. philol. Abh. I 22f.; Ribbeck, Rom. Dicht. II 
196; Knappe, De Tibulls lib. IV elegiis, Duderstadt, 1880, pp. 6f., 19; 
Némethy, Tib. 49, 328-330; K. F. Smith, Tib. 86; Teuffel, Studien «u. 
Charakteristiken, Leipzig 1871, p. 368; Plessis, Poésie Lat. 377 f.; 
Belling, Albius Tibullus, Berlin 1897, pp. 295 ff. Belling even argues 
(p. 298) that the ‘editor’ of the whole Corpus inserted a note to 
the effect that Cornutus is =Cerinthus, and that the archetype gave 
‘Cerinthe’ at II 2, 9 and 3, 1 as a marginal or interlinear reading. 
The agreement in phraseology between II 2 and IV 2 has often been 
noted, 6. g. by Némethy, 329, 334; Belling, 296; Btirger, Hermes, XL 
329. The agreement of II 2 in length with the Sulpicia elegies is also 
very striking. The relation of II 2 to these elegies is also discussed 
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thus fulfills the promise of presenting overwhelming proof of 
the Ovidian authorship, which was made in my former articles, 
and gives—just as the Ehrengruber and Holtschmidt disserta- 
tions give—an example of what may be expected from the de- 
tailed treatment of the language of [Tib.] II 5 and 3, and also 
of the Cris, Aetna, Catalepton, Priapea, etc.; ab uno disce 
omnes. The principal poems which we shall examine are the 
Sulpicia Elegies and Letters; these have already been discussed 
by well-known critics with some very valuable results, but before 
I speak of these results in detail, I wish to mention briefly cer- | 
tain questions which relate to the whole Appendix. 


It. The ‘Imitations’ or ‘ Playful Forgertes’ Contained in 
Books IV and 1]. 


The third and fourth books (if we may be allowed, for pur- 
poses of convenience, to retain the erroneous modern division) 
are far from being the only works of Ovid contained in the 
Tibullan corpus. The desperate condition of the second or 
posthumous book has long been well known, and for nearly a 
century a multitude of scholars have clearly recognized that 
the whole of this book cannot possibly be the genuine produc- 
tion of Tibullus. Gruppe, who discussed the problem—after 
Scaliger and Heyne—with even more than his usual acumen 
(op. cit. 69-101), proposed to remedy the most serious diffi- 
culties which present themselves (1) by transferring the elegy 
II 2 to Book IV, where it clearly belongs, and (2) by assuming 
that enormous interpolations—namely JI 3, 35-58 and II 5, 23- 
38 and 66-78—were introduced into the two elegies, II 3 and 
II 5, after the death of Tibullus. Gruppe’s view of II 2 has 
been very generally approved; many of the best Tibullan schol- 
ars, such as Baehrens, Korn, and Bubendey, have also sub- 
stantially accepted his second solution (v. Baehrens, 7b. 


at length by Ullrich, “De libri secundi Tibull. statu integro,” 
Fleckets. Jahrb. Supplementbd. XVII [1890], 448-460, but very unsuc- 
cessfully, since his whole thesis relating to the publication of the 
second book during the lifetime of Tibullus is a mistaken one and is 
rejected by most Tibullan scholars, e. g. Magnus, Berl. philol. Wochen- 
schr. 1890, col. 600, and Hiller, Deutsche Litteratureeitung 1890, col. 
1087; other scholars holding the same view are named in the references 
of Cartault, Corpus Tibull., Paris 1906, p. 568. 
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Blatter 24), but W. Wisser in an elaborate program, which is 
devoted entirely to the arrangement and composition of the 
great Messalinus or national elegy,® reached the following cor- 
rect conclusions respecting II 5: (1) That the development of 
the thought in this poem is wholly foreign to Tibullus; (2) that, 
in a certain technical sense, the composition throughout is im- 
mature and even bad; (3) that, in spite of the free employment 
of the names of Tibullus and Nemesis, the poem is wholly 
spurious and no part of it proceeds from Tibullus.*° The elegy 
II 3 has been discussed especially by Gruppe, Francken, Wilhelm 
and Belling; like II 2, it is addressed to Cornutus (Cerinthus) 
and therefore also “ stands in a definite relation to the Sulpicia 
elegies” (cf. Zingerle, Abh. 1 23). Belling’s discussion (Albis 
Trbullus, pp. 79-81, 268-291) of this “rhetorical elegy,” as he 
well terms it, deserves the highest praise and is more acute and 
searching than that of any of his predecessors; he recognizes 
clearly the closest kind of connection as existing between II 3 
and 11 2, on the one hand, and the Sulpicia elegies, on the other, 
and correctly assumes (pp. 291-303) the appearance in the 
Cornutus and Sulpicia poems of “a new phase of the poet’s 
composition, a Cornutus-Sulpicia period”; to this group he 
joins also (p. 383) IV 18 and 14. The evidence of the language 
is conclusive, I may add, respecting the actual Ovidian origin 
of II 3. We possess four effective criteria for distinguishing 
the genuine poems and the playful ‘forgeries.’”’4 These are 
(1) the composition and the development of the thought, (2) 
the metre, (3) the language, and (4) the character of the 
mythology. Three of the elegies of the second book, namely 1, 
4, and 6, exhibit the matured dactylic art of Tibullus and are 
apparently genuine; for they attain a marvellous virtuosity in 


** Ueber Tibull. II 5,’ Eutin 1874. A very inadequate summary of 
Wisser’s program is given by Cartault, Corpus Tibull. 258. 

* Hartung also, De Panegyrico, pp. 31, 44, &c., always refers to IT 5 
as the ‘suspected elegy’; cf. also Ehr. I 29, 35; II 34. I may add that 
the writer of II 5 clearly had before him the complete Aeneid and very 
possibly also Propertius’ fourth book; wholly unlike the genuine 
Tibullus, he also possessed all the recondite learning of Alexandria 
and of later Greece. 

u “The reader must not, however, feel all the moral indignation 
that the term forgery is likely now to produce.”—Fay on the forged 
Elogium Duilianum, Class. Phil. XV (1920), 176. 
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the distich, which ranges from ὅδ to 57%," and which Ovid 
himself was able to achieve only in the works published after 8 
B. C., that is, in the Heroides, the Ars and the second Amores. 
One elegy, II 5, is so heavily spondaic—showing only 46.7% 
of dactyls—that this feature alone subjects it to the gravest 
suspicion ; 7* two elegies exhibit an equal ratio (50%), and may, 
so far as regards the application of this- one test, possibly be 
genuine, but the evidence of the language and the mythology 
easily shows that both are spurious. 

As is well known, our extant manuscripts of Tibullus, which 
are all of late date (saec. XIV or XV), divide the Tibullan 
corpus into three books; the usual or traditional division into 
four books, which is due to the Italian scholars of the fifteenth 
century, is entirely without authority in the text tradition and 
is retained only for the sake of convenience. It is doubtful, 
however, whether even the three-book division is correct. For 
Ulrich, who has carefully discussed this whole question (Studia 
T.: De libri 11. edittone, Berlin, 1889, pp. 58-74), reaches the 
conclusion that, in all probability, there were originally only 
‘two books of Tibullus.” Thus the Excerpta Parisina (saec. 
XI or XII), which are considerably older and better than our 
extant manuscripts, after quoting verses found in the Nemesis 
book as “im secundo,” cite, no less than fifteen times, verses of 
the Lygdamus poems as “in eodem (sc. in secundo).” Also a 
library catalogue of the ninth century published by M. Haupt 
(Opusc. III, 2, 426) enumerates only ‘two books of Tibullus’ 
(“ Albt Tebullt lib. II”). In Ullrich’s view then (p. 69), just 
as we owe the four-book division to the Italian scholars, so at’ 
the close of the middle ages the fourteenth-century copyists have 
introduced into our manuscripts, for the sake of convenience, 
the division into three books.** A similar conclusion is reached 
by Leonhard, De codicibus Tibull., Monachii 1882, p. 53. 


271 1 shows 55.2% of dactyls in the distich, II 4 55.0%, II 6 56.8%. 

1 The high percentage of spondees in the first foot also indicates that 
both IT 5 and II 3 are spurious. 

14 Ulirich’s exact view (pp. 68f.) is that there was a first edition of 
Tibullus consisting of two books, both of them published in the poet’s 
lifetime, but that we now possess a second edition prepared by a late 
editor, whom he (erroneously) supposes to have lived after the period 
of Martial. This editor, he holds, has not added a third book to the 
collection, but has affixed a ‘formless appendix’ to the second book, 
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Lucian Miller (Praef. Tib. VI), on the other hand, assumes 
that the older manuscripts have omitted by mistake the marks 
of division before the Lygdamus poems. Cartault also (Trbulle 
69) argues that the Excerpta Parisina, in citing the first two 
extracts from Book III, namely 1, 7 and 2, 6, have forgotten 
to add “in tertio,” and when, beginning with the third extract 
(3, 11), they have “in eodem,” they are really referring to this 
omitted subscription. He further holds (Corpus Tsbull. 223, 
352) that the ninth-century catalogue is either inaccurate in 
its figures or relates to an incomplete manuscript. In any case, 
believing ‘ Lygdamus’ to be the editor of our present Corpus, 
Cartault fully admits (Tibulle 89) the “possibility that the 
second book has appeared only with the complete edition,” 
which, in his view, contained the third book as an appendix. 
A similar conclusion is reached by Hiller (Hermes XVIII 
[1883], 352 f.), who maintains that all the apparent deviations 
from the three-book division of our extant manuscripts can be 
explained through the carelessness and error of the medieval 
copyists. The matter does not admit of final determination," 
but 1 myself incline to the three-book division as more fully 
attested, and am disposed to believe that the editor of our 
Corpus (Ovid) has probably devoted one book to the poems of 
Tibullus alone, a second to a mixed collection, and a third ex- 
clusively to his own productions. In order to constitute the 
second book, Ovid was compelled to add three elegies of his own, 
comprising 224 verses; even with this addition, the posthumous 
book, with only 428 lines in all, “has a strikingly small size in 
comparison with all the books of Roman poets that can justly 


thus making the latter consist in all of 111] verses. The view of 
Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, Berlin 1882, pp. 426 ff., whom Ullrich has 
closely followed, is essentially the same, except that Ullrich makes the 
‘appendix’ begin with the Lygdamus poems, while Birt, finding the 
present second book of 428 verses unduly and abnormally short, adds 
to it the 290 verses of the Lygdamus poems and so makes the ‘appendix’ 
begin with the Panegyricus Messallae, whose separate title is guar- 
anteed by the Excerpta Parisina. 

16 Cf. Schanz, Rom. Litt. ὃ 278, p. 221, who speaks of the editor as 
“having added all that he found as a third roll to the two already 
known Tibullan books,” yet adds: “It would also be conceivable that 
he united all with the short second book, and certain excerpts... 
seem to point to such a book-division.” 
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be cited” (Hiller, Deutsche Litteraturzettung 1890, col. 1087), 
and bears convincing testimony to the existence of peculiar and 
unusual circumstances,*® 

It is quite impossible to say whether we possess in our extant 
corpus all the works of Tibullus or not. It is well known that 
the first book was published after the triumph of Messalla in 
September, 27 B.C.; we ourselves hold with Baehrens (Tib. 
Blatter 24) that the actual date of publication, however, was 
nearer 25 or 24 B.C.17 In 23 B.C. Horace (C. I 33) speaks 
of our poet as “ addressing mournful elegies to Glycera”; these 
may either be the Delia elegies of the first book, or they may 
very possibly be, as many scholars maintain (cf. Ullrich, p. 46), 
poems which have been lost and which were not included by 
the editor in our present corpus; we have no possible means of 
determining the question definitely.1* Nor yet can we determine 


*The well-known fact that Ovid’s Sappho Epistle, which entirely 
lacks any ascription to an author, is usually found in Tibullus manu- 
scripts (6. g. in the Guelferbytanus, but not in A and V), I regard at 
present of course as wholly accidental, but I have had no opportunity 
to examine more carefully into the matter, as I should have wished 
to do. 

* According to Cartault, Tibulle 89, it was in 26/25. 

* They certainly were not, as Schanz (§279, p. 221) and Ullman 
(A.J. P. XXXII 152) think, the Nemesis elegies, since these latter 
show imitation of Propertius’ third book and were therefore composed 
after 22 B.C. (Némethy, 7%., p. 338; Belling, op. cit. 363f.). They 
may well, however, have been different from the Delia elegies, for 
Hérschelmann’s studies upon elision in Tib. (Philologus, 1897, pp. 364- 
371) imply, as he correctly concludes, a considerable difference between 
books I and Hi, or as Postgate (Selections, p. xxxiii) well phrases it, 
“an appreciable interval of time between their composition.’ The de- . 
velopment of the dactylic virtuosity is a still more striking proof of 
this interval. Unlike the works of Propertius, the thirteen genuine 
elegies which we possess from Tibullus all show the unity of the 
distich and almost invariable dissyllabic closes in the pentameter. The 
earlier productions of Tibullus could not possibly have exhibited this 
finished form, and the poems therefore (such as I 10, 4, 8 &c.) which 
have come down to us from his more youthful period reach us doubtless 
only in a revision or a second edition. The principal purpose of Ovid 
was certainly not to publish the complete works of Tibullus, but to 
offer to the cultivated Roman public an artistic ‘Tibullan volume’ 
with elegant dissyllabic closes. If therefore he found among the papers 
of his predecessor any elegies with polysyllabic endings which Tib. 
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certainly whether the ancients, as is implied in Charisius’ cita- 
_ tion (I 87 Keil: ‘implicuitque femur femini’), knew certain 
poems of Tibullus which we no longer possess (cf. Wisser, 
Quaest. T1b., p. 18; Hiller, Hermes XVIII 353, n. 1; Schanz 
ὃ 279, p. 221; Marx, Pauly-Wissowa, I 1327, 8. υ. Albius, and 
also the various references given by Cartault, Corpus Trbull. 569). 
In any case it is clear that Tibullus composed but little, and 
we need not be surprised that, upon his sudden death in 19 
B. C., Ovid, when he was appointed literary executor by Messalla, 
could find among his papers only three elegies of 204 verses 
suitable for publication, namely II 1, 4 and 6. These were too 
few. in number to constitute a poetical book, which, as Birt 
(op. cit. 291 ff.) has shown, should contain at least 500 verses. 

We come now to the publication of the three genuine elegies and 
of the whole Appendix. So far as relates to the ‘ Messalla Col- 
lection ’ alone, it has already been correctly perceived by Teuffel 
(Stud. u. Charakt. 1871, p. 382), by Postgate (op. cit. L), and 
by Cartault (edition, p. 89) that ‘ Lygdamus’ (Ovid) was the 
actual editor. Since Ovid’s poems occupy one-half of the second 
book (II 2, 3 and 5) and the remainder of the corpus, and 
since he expressly tells us (Pont. II 3, 75) that Messalla first 
induced him to “venture to commit his works to fame,” we 
cannot doubt that it was with Messalla’s express approval that 
he edited the three posthumous elegies and added his own early 
poems,—many of them devoted to the praise of his patron and 
his patron’s family. We therefore regard as highly improbable 
the view prevalent since the time of Lachmann (cf. Schanz, 
op. cit. $278, p. 220), that the Appendix was not issued until 
Messalla’s death, because it unites the poems of Tibullus with 


had not revised and which he himself found no time to correct, we may 
be sure that he unhesitatingly suppressed them. Ayrmann, in his once 
famous biography of Tibullus (Vitebergae 1719, p. 148), which is 
quoted by Cartault (Corpus Tibull. 37, n. 2), is by no means wholly 
wrong in his judgment at this point: “Non male colligas ... eam, 
quam nunc habemus editionem, sive a Tibullo non longe ante ipsius 
obitum, sive, quod mihi probabilius videtur, post illum a Critico quodam 
curatam esse: in qua scilicet multae, quae puncta acutorum iudicum 
non tulerant, Elegiae omissae, aliae seorsum editae insertae, et integri 
forsan lib. III et IV primum adiecti fuerint.” 

19 Monobibla, or works without book-division, do not have this limi- 
tation, cf. Birt, p. 297. 
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foreign material. Publication, however, certainly did not occur 
at once, but was deferred until a favorable opportunity offered ; 
for it was necessary that Ovid should first compose the choice 
and exquisite poems which give him the clearest right to take 
his place, in the circle of Messalla, beside the revered master 
and even to share in the elegant and harmonious ‘ Tibullan 
volume.’ ”° The elegies IV 2-14 and II 2, 3 and 5 were therefore 
composed for an express purpose, and all alike are made truly 
‘Tibullan,’ that is, they are made to conform to all (or nearly 
all) the principal rules of Tibullan art, such as the unity of the 
distich, the preference for dactyls, the limitation of elision, the 
figures produced by placing adj. and subst. in correlation, and,— 
in very large measure also,—to the simplicity and natural- 
ness of Tibullan speech,*? without, however, its vagueness, its 
monotony, and its mechanical repetition. Especially noticeable 
is it that the extremely difficult refinement which requires the 
elegant dissyllable in the pentameter close, and which, because 
of its extreme difficulty, many of the best Roman poets (such 
as Martial and Ausonius) never fully adopted,”* is here taken 
up and carried to a degree of perfection exceeding that of 
Tibullus himself. Several striking facts cannot fail to arrest 
our attention here. The Copa in the ‘ Vergilian Appendix,’ 
which, like the Sulpicia elegies (IV 2-6), imitates the fourth 
book of Propertius,?* and like them, shows the early Ovidian 
schema SDSS predominant, does not observe the Tibullan rule 
of the dissyllable; it was not intended therefore for the ‘Tibullan 
volume,’ although it was composed about the same time as the 
Sulpicia elegies—most probably, of course, shortly before them. 
It is evident then that it was very slowly and, we may add, in 
some respects, very reluctantly that the youthful Ovid abandoned 
the greater freedom and vigor of Catullus, Gallus and Proper- 


*»A certain apparent metrical uniformity, at least, pervades the 
whole volume, v. L. Miller, praef. Tib., p. xxviii, and Zingerle, Abh. 
IT 75. 

™ Birger, Charites 371-394; Knappe, op. cit. 12; K. F. Smith, 68. 

* Plessis, Traité de métrique 88 1841, and Poésia Lat. 275, n. 3, 
rightly maintains that the extent to which this refinement was actually 
adopted has been greatly exaggerated. Besides Tibullus, Ovid, and—in 
his latest elegies—Propertius, very few have ever conformed to this 
severe rule. 

* This question is treated more fully below, see p. 20. 
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tius, in order to attain the uniform smoothness and the artistic 
precision of Tibullus.2* Consequently his art long remained in 
an experimental stage, and the complete attainment of the 
Tibullan dissyllable, which is evident first in the Consolatio 
and the Maecenas (9 and 8 B. C.), was—just as the full achieve- 
ment of the dactylic virtuosity—the work of many years. On 
the other hand, the heavy spondaic preponderance which appears 
in the Lygdamus elegies (III 1-6) shows clearly that they are 
a very early work, and the sequel of Neaera’s divorce from the 
poet is actually given later in the poems of the ‘ Vergilian 
Appendix’ (Catal. VI, XII, XIII)—a collection which com- 
fletely disregards both the dissyllable and the unity of the 
distich.** It is evident therefore that the Lygdamus elegies, 
which were at first written quite independently, must originally 
have had polysyllabic and pre-Tibullan endings, but that they 
have been carefully revised in this respect with the purpose of 
fitting them to the Tibullan corpus.?® The scrupulous artist 


* Ovid possessed by nature great narrative and descriptive powers; 
therefore in early youth he dearly loved and long retained the simpler 
and more perepicuous word-orders; cf. TAPA. 1920, p. 151; Krafft, 
De artibus quas Tib. et Lyg. im versibus, &., pp. 10, 24. We cannot 
doubt then that he shed ‘tears, idle tears’ (lacrimas inanes) as he 
slowly turned away from nature to art and to the choice and elegant, 
though artificial, collocations and arrangements of words which, in the 
last analysis, the learning and genius of Ennius had imposed upon 
Rome; see my “Licensed Feet in Latin Verse,” Studies in Honor of 
Maurice Bloomfield (New Haven, 1920), pp. 253 f. It is not surprising 
therefore that the conjunction et, which is postponed 36 times in Tib., 
suffers displacement only 20 times in the Tib. App.; see Streifinger, 
De syntaxi Tib., Wirceburgi 1881, p. 40; Lierse, Ueber die Unechtheit 
des dritten Tib. Buches 27. Naeke (Valerius Cato, pp. 284-95) has 
noted this retention of the simple and normal order as characteristic 
also of the juvenile pieces of the Verg. App. 

* The elegiac poems in the Verg. App. belong to the period of the 
Athenian journey and often have Greek originals; it is not surprising 
that they should retain Greek freedom and Greek flexibility in the 
treatment of the pentameter. Of later date seems to be the influence 
of Tibullus upon Ovid as upon “one born out of due time.” 

*This statement does not apply to the sixth poem, which did not 
form part of the booklet sent as a New Year’s present to Neaera 
(Gruppe, op. cit. 119-123; Cartault, Tibulle, p. 70), but was written 
later and expressly for the Tibullan volume. Hence it shows a large 
dactylic percentage in the distich (46.4%), and Ehrengruber (op. cit. 
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who apologized for composing the epistle of Sappho, the lyric 
poetess, in elegiac verse (Her. 15, 5) and also for writing the 
invectives of the Jbts (1b. 45) and the loftier themes of the 
Fast (Fast. II 3 ff.; VI 2) in the same metre, and who, in II 5, 
purposely introduced one or two minor Tibullan refinements 
into his own metrical schemes,?’ was not likely to overlook 
propriety and consistency in the pentameter closes which strike 
even the eye. We know that, in a wholly similar way, the first 
Amores were later revised both with respect to pentameter closes 
and to dactylic virtuosity. We conclude therefore that the sec- 
ond and third books of our extant codices were probably pub- 
lished by Ovid at the authorization of Messalla subsequent to 
the fourth book of Propertius and to the Copa, i. e. about 14-13 
B. C.28 The whole Appendix was therefore completed when 
Ovid was twenty-nine or thirty, and it contains some of his 
most exquisite work, which he never afterwards surpassed. It 
affords us also a glimpse into the family circle of Messalla and 
presents us with a picture of the youthful poet more attractive 
than we possessed before or than we should form from the 
Amores alone.?® 


X 5) correctly says that it is the only poem of Lygdamus (except the 
very short No. 2) which does not contravene Tibullan art in this respect. 

* Namely, the avoidance of SD and the very free use of postponed 
que,—the latter a device, however, which at a later period is immensely 
common in the works published under his own name. 

* Provided we assume the correctness of our present division of 
‘Tibullus’ into three books, another theory would be possible perhaps, 
though extremely improbable. Baehrens (Τί. Blatter 53) who, like 
Plessis (Poésie lat. 369), so clearly perceived the close relation existing 
between the Tibullan and Vergilian Appendices, held that some gram- 
marian of the age of Claudius had found by chance certain poems in 
the house of Messalla and united them into two different collections, 
putting into one those which reminded him of the style of Tibullus, 
and into the other those which were written more in Vergil’s manner; 
“the public received favorably the matters presented under such favorite 
names and exercised no criticism.” I hold, on the other hand, that 
Ovid himself published both the three posthumous elegies of Tibullus 
and the Tibullan Appendix; also that he prepared for publication, but 
suppressed, the other Appendix, a copy of which was later found in 
Cotta’s house and published as Vergilian, see Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 
1921, p. 165. 

* As stated above, the first edition of the Amores is probably not 
earlier than 13-11 B.C. Riese, in the fine Preface (p. vi) to his text 
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The Ovidian poems, whose inclusion in the volume was ap- 
proved by Messalla, make as a rule no claim whatever to Tibullan 
authorship and are legitimately added to the volume as the work 
of a youthful admirer and disciple of the lamented Tibullus. 
A special case, however, is presented by the two poems already 
mentioned, namely II 5 and 3, and by IV 13. These latter are 
artistic ‘imitations’ or ‘impersonations,’ which assume the 
right to use freely the names of Tibullus and of Nemesis, and 
which therefore at first appear to have been actually written by 
Tibullus. They are in a certain sense ‘ forgeries’ of a playful 
and innocent kind; their real authorship was doubtless well 
known within the small Messalla circle, but could not possibly 
have been known outside. We may properly direct our attention 
in the present paper chiefly to IV 13, the exquisite ‘ imitation’ 
of Tibullus which has itself been imitated and admired by so 
many English poets.*° The Tibullan authorship of this poem 


of Ovid (Leipzig 1871), correctly holds, I think, that even the first 
Amores do not belong among the poet’s early works; for after quoting 
the well-known passage upon “Corinna first awakening his genius” 
(Trist. 4, 10, 57ff.), he aptly adds: ‘“ Ex quibus verbis cave ne hoc 
efficias, Amorum libros primos ab eo compositos esse; cum illud tantum 
dicere velit, gloriam se per eos primum sibi parasse.” The view of 
Pohlenz (De Ov. carm, amat., Gottingen 1913) that the first Amores 
appeared shortly after 19 B.C., seems to me wholly erroneous. How 
ever, if a first Amores is assumed more heavily weighed down with 
epondees and polysyllabic endings than I have hitherto contended for, 
the conjectural date may be made just as early as one pleases, except 
that the elegy I 14 referring to the Sygambri (B.C. 15) is shown by 
the 50% of spondees in its hexameters to belong to the first edition; 
note especially the spondaic vss. 45-49, which contain the reference! — 
In my former article (Trans. 1920, p. 147), it is possible that, in 
assuming the age of sixteen, I have given too early a date to the 
“ first shaving of the beard” (Trist. 4, 10, 57), but in any case no one 
will question that Ovid was both a member of the circle of Messalla 
and was composing verse very freely at the age of twenty; cf. Pont. 
2, 3, 71f., and see Plessis, Poéste Lat. 422 f.; Hennig, De Ovidit sodal- 
bus, Berlin 1883, p. 29. 

0 Ὁ), g., by Walsh, Cowley and Thomas Moore, perhaps also by 
Shakspere; v. Smith on IV 13, 9-12 and in A.J. P. XXXVII (1916), 
155. Wilhelm (Rhein. Mus. LIX [1904] 291) also thinks that Shak- 
spere owes to this poem the-fine lines of the duke of Suffolk in Henry 
VI, Part II. 1Π 2, v. 360 ff. Verses 11-12 are paraphrased by Cowley: 
“Thou from all shades the darkness canst exclude, | And from a desert 
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has been rejected in our own times by many critics, but the 
most weighty arguments against its authenticity have been ad- 
vanced by Postgate,** who here turns aside from the purely 
subjective and dilettant methods which characterize his criticism 
of the Lygdamus poems and, employing effectively all modern 
helps, shows himself one of the most acute and trustworthy of 
Tibullan scholars. It seems worth while, however, to point out 
that Postgate was not the first to perceive the ‘forgery’; the 
learned English translator, James Grainger, brought forward, 
in his poetical version of 1757, serious objections against the 
ascription of the poem to Tibullus and even proposed Ovid as 
the author.*? The language of this piece is fully studied below 
and its Ovidian character shown. 


banish solitude.” They are also well translated by Williams: “Thou 
art my balm of care, in dark my day, | In wildest waste, society 
complete.” V. 12 (... in solis tu mihi turba locis) is quoted CIL. 10, 
378 (1. Inser. R. N. n. 6374). Postgate’s harsh judgment upon the 
merits of this elegy (88: also in part that of Voss, Ehrengruber, and 
Némethy upon the Lygdamus, Pamegyrio and Ciris) is to be explained 
by the principle enunciated by Ellis with respect to the Elegies of 
Maximianus (A4.J.P. V 6): “It has always been and it is at the 
present day the fashion of scholars, when denouncing a forgery, to 
heap abuse and ridicule on the work with which the forger has been 
busied.” Smith (p. 517) well says: “There are beautiful lines in 
this poem, lines, I may add, which appear to have had a longer and 
more vivid tradition in English poetry than anything else in the 
entire Corpus Tibullianum”; cf. also Schanz § 278, p. 220 and § 281, 
p. 229; Cartaylt, Corpus Tibull. 323; Gruppe, op. cit. 268; Belling, 
Albius Tibullus 383. Wilhelm, op. octt., speaks of them as “ versus 
suavissimi, qui poetam in arte perfectum ostentare videntur ”; Martinon 
also (Tibulle, Paris 1895, XLVII), says: “Cette piece est peut-étre 
le chef-d’oeuvre du potte”’; cf. Hennig, Untersuchungen zu Tib. 16. 

" Journal of Philology IX (1880), 280-285; Selections, pp. 191-199. 
Ehrengruber likewise, op. cit. [IX 61, argues that the poem contains too 
many elisions to be genuine; on the character of these elisions, see also 
Hérschelmann, Philologus 1897, pp. 358 f. 

8 Poetical Translations 11, p. 814: “ Though the critics unanimously 
ascribed this elegy to Tibullus, yet did the translator think, that the 
thoughts had not that simplicity, which constitutes one of the char- 
acteristical beauties of our poet. And though Tibullus is mentioned 
in the poem, no argument can thence be drawn of its being the work 
of our poet, as in after-times, those who excelled in elegy affected to 
style themselves Tibullus.”—P. 816: ‘“ Therefore, if Tibullus is the 
author, he either in this piece imitated Ovid, or the piece itself was 
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The six little Letters (IV 7-12) of Sulpicia, kinswoman of 
Messalla,** in which the lady undertakes the part of wooing the 
shy youth, Cerinthus, are also, as the language unmistakably 
shows, composed by Ovid himself,** though doubtless with the 
approval or consent of Sulpicia, who was naturally not averse 
to so obliging and so accomplished a secretary. These condensed 


written by some body else, who was so fond of Tibullus, ἃς. Cf. also 
Postgate, Selections, p. 198: ‘Some member of the circle of Tibullus, 
an admirer both of him and of Propertius, wrote it to amuse himeelf 
or his friends, &c.” 

*The Greek pastorals which Messalla himself wrote upon a certain 
maiden or ‘heroine’ (Catal. 9, 13f.) may possibly have suggested to 
Ovid the praise of Sulpicia in verse, cf. Baehrens, Tib. Blatter 46. 

% As Gruppe (Rom. El. 27-64) so well pointed out, the love story of 
Sulpicia and Cerinthus is told in two versions, one version consisting 
of short letters (IV 8-12), the other of longer monologues (2-6). 
Many scholars in Gruppe’s day wished to reject as spurious all the 
Sulpicia poems without exception, but Gruppe found a via media, 
generously giving up to Sulpicia the short letters, but retaining for 
Tibullus the longer elegies. Yet why, one may ask, should not one 
poet have composed both versions? (There are many ‘doublets,’ for 
example, in the Verg. App., and many in the Metamorphoses; cf. 
Schanz, § 304, p. 317.) Gruppe does not answer this question, and, 
with respect to one poem at least (IV 7), scholars have never been 
able to decide to which group it belongs! Upon this whole question, 
however, it will be sufficient to refer the reader to the long and ineffec- 
tual polemic of Belling (Albius Tibullus, 1-26) against Hennig; cf. also 
Hiller, Hermes XVIII 355. It is indeed the irony of fate that most 
critics should have indignantly repudiated the brilliant Lygdamus dis- 
covery of Gruppe, and have meekly accepted his erroneous Sulpicia 
solution. Knappe, however, (op. cit. 41) earnestly objects to Gruppe’s 
ascription of these ‘little letters’ to Sulpicia, on the very good grounds, 
(1) that the amatory epistle written in verse (instead of prose) is 
always a literary device, (2) that Sulpicia, a modest maiden, could 
not possibly have used in IV 10 such obscene words as scortum, toga, 
&c.—The correspondences with the Sulpicia elegies which the Letters 
exhibited are well shown by Belling, op. cit., 31-34. The judgment ex- 
pressed by Heyne in his second edition (1777) upon their authorship, 
as reported by Cartault (Corpus Tibull. 69f.), is so near the truth 
that it is worth quoting: “ Heyne n’est pas sOr que celles méme qui 
paraissent étre de Sulpicia soient d’elle en réalité; elles peuvent avoir 
été faites par un potte parlant en son nom.” Cartault himself, who 
does not like Gruppe especially well, calls Gruppe’s supposed discovery 
“the great novelty of his book” (op. cit. 164, 549), and although he 
scarcely does full justice elsewhere to the gifted and brilliant author 
of the “ Rémische Blegie,” he here becomes unduly favorable to him. 
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epigrams—necessarily a little difficult and obscure in view of 
their extreme brevity—are a wonderfully clever imitation of 
feminine psychology and foretoken the rare gift of impersona- 
tion shown in the Herotdes and other later works. Unlike the 
Heroides, however, but wholly like the epistle of Arethusa in 
Propertius (IV 3), the situations and characters are not drawn 
from the mythical past, but from the immediate present and 
from real life. 

From the time of Gruppe (op. cté. 49), of Teuffel (Stud. u. 
Charakt., 1871, p. 366), and of Baehrens (op. cit. 42) these 
letters have been used to illustrate the theme of ‘ Feminine 
Latinity.’*5 Postgate, however (Selections, XLI), shrewdly 
speaks of this whole allegation as an unfounded ‘ calumny,’ and 
Cartault (Corp. Tibull. 164, 179) declares the phrase ‘ Feminine 
Latin’ (instead of ‘ colloquial Latin’) to be unjust and mis- 
leading, in spite of the great popularity which it has achieved, 
while Smith (7%. 81) discusses the ‘feminine psychology’ of 
the letters at length and pays a well-deserved tribute to the 
cleverness of their author when he writes: “In this respect 
nothing in all literature could be more characteristically femi- 
nine than these elegies. Their charming author is beyond all 
doubt a very woman. ... She is feminine in what she says 
and in the way she says it.” *° 

A brief word may be said in conclusion respecting the special 
character of the ‘imitations’ of Tibullus and Vergil which have 
been composed by Ovid. Famous examples of pseudonymous 
and anonymous publication abound in literature,—we need only 
mention the finding in the temple of the book of the law 
(Deuteronomy) ascribed to Moses 621 B.C., or the recitation 
of the Hymn to Apollo by the Homeric rhapsode who imper- 
sonated Homer and introduced into his poem certain pretended 
reminiscences of Homer’s life,** and, in modern times, the 


*Cf. also Schanz ἃ 284, p. 239, and Marx, Pauly-Wissowa, 8. Ὁ. 
‘ Albius,’ col. 1328. 

* According to Cartault, Corpus Tibull. ὃ 46. 12, p. 169, Hertzberg, 
in his review of Gruppe, at once called into question the pretended 
discovery of “ Feminine Latinity ”’; see also Belling, pp. 70-72. 

* This is the usual view of Homeric scholars, cf. Gilbert Murray, 
Greek Lit., pp. 6, 53. On the whole subject of ancient “ Pseude- 
pigrapha,” see the treatment of Birt in his Kritik u. Hermeneutik, pp. 
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Rowley poems in which, by a species of dramatic masquerade, 
Chatterton reproduced the rich pageantry and all the curious 
learning of the Middle Ages. Ovid, who was almost from the 
first a devoted disciple of Tibullus and of Vergil, and who, 
according to his own account (Trist. IV 10, 42), worshipped 
these poets as superior beings, composed, for the Tibullan volume 
which he edited, several poems of considerable length in the 
name of Tibullus and, at an earlier date, three or four very 
short pieces in which he playfully impersonated Vergil (Catal. 
VIIT and XIV; cf. I and VII).** I may call especial attention, 
however, to a few extenuating circumstances connected with 
these imitations or, as some may prefer to call them, these play- 
ful forgeries: (1) The Tibullan pieces are apparently deliberate 
and intentional impersonations, but emphatically not harmful 


222-242 (Mtiller’s Handbuch I, 3, Mtinchen 1913), which is very ex- 
cellent in spite of occasional lapses and errors, such as the total mis- 
understanding (p. 231) of the Halieutica, which belongs to Ovid’s 
early and formative period (Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 1920, p. 163), and 
the genuineness of which has been so fully vindicated by Zingerle (Abh. 
II 1). Respecting the Ciris he speaks almost like a prophet (p. 240): 
Ich glaube wie Ganzenmiiller, dass die Ciris ... unter Ovidischem 
Einfluss steht’; he then goes on to cite striking Ovidianisms, such as 
quid enim (vss. 71, 190, 334, 437, 613), dla ego sum (409, 411, 414), 
ἄς. (Very admirable aleo is his discussion of the Oulew [pp. 232 ff.]). 
Birt is here wholly right in his praise of Ganzenmiiller’s great study 
upon the Ciris (“ Beitriige zur Ciris,” Fleckeis. Jahrb. Supplementbd. 
XX [1894], pp. 553-657), which shows most clearly the close relation 
in which this poem stands to Ovid; yet although Ganzenmitller’s facte 
are indisputable, his conclusions—like those of Ehrengruber and Holt- 
schmidt—are sometimes technically erroneous. ‘With a view to supple- 
menting Ganzenmiiller’s splendid performance, Mr. R. F. Thomason, a 
graduate student of the University of Tennessee, has undertaken to 
examine the language and phraseology of the Ciris in detail. His 
dissertation is almost completed and will be published at an early date. 
I myself have in preparation brief articles upon the Lygdamus elegies 
and the Panegyric which are designed to supplement the dissertations 
of Kleemann and of Ehrengruber. 

“So far as regards Tibullus, it would be difficult to prove, I think, 
that Ovid has really taken greater liberties with him than Plato took 
with Socrates or the unknown author of the Fourth Gospel took with 
the “ beloved disciple reclining on the Master’s bosom.”—The Vergilian 
impersonations, we have a right to assume, were composed at about 
the same time as the metrical arguments to the books of the Georgics 
and of the Aeneid (Anth. Lat. 1. 2 Riese), cf. Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 
1921, p. 153. 
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ones, in any sense of the word. Ovid’s attitude towards Tibullus 
especially was generous in the extreme. (2) In these imita- 
tions we can also see that Ovid was interested in writing for 
the joy of writing, and cared little for the splendor of fame or 
wealth which the performance might bring him. Niebuhr 
thought him “the only Roman who attained complete facility 
of versification,” and in no case has it ever been more true than 
in his that “the poet does but speak because he must; he sings 
but as the linnets sing.” Literature was the master-passion of 
his life. Even Tomi could not quell his buoyant and genial 
spirit,** and he poured forth his copious and melodious verse 
to the very end.*° (3) There are very many forms of literary 
artifice and of dramatic masquerade to be seen in his works. 
Thus the Amores profess to deal with personal experience and 
to celebrate an actual mistress, Corinna, but in point of fact 
they are almost entirely the creation of poetic fancy and of 
literary study.** The Panegyric professes (v. 122) to have been 
composed in 31 B.C. or very shortly afterwards, but this is a 
mere literary device; actually it was written many years later 
(cf. Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 1920, p. 160). The elegy upon 
Messalla (Catal. IX) was probably written in 27 B.C. (cf. 
Pont. II 3, 79 f.), yet even of this we cannot be certain.“* The 
Copa and the second part of the Maecenas (v. 145 ff.) are also 
essentially dramatic impersonations, but in their case a brief 


*Stat. Silo. I 2, 254 nec tristis in ipsis Naso Tomis. 

“Cf. Trist. V 12, 59 nec tamen, ut verum fatear tibi, nostra teneri | 
A componendo carmine Musa potest. | Scribimus et scriptos absumimus 
igne libellos: | Exitus est studii parva favilla mei. 

“The line between legitimate literary artifice and forgery is often 
hard to draw; cf. Chatterton’s famous reply to Horace Walpole: “ Thou 
mayst call me Cheat. | Say, didst thou ne’er indulge in such Deceit? | 
Who wrote Otranto?” ; 

“Paul, the great disciple who in a certain sense exploited Jesus, 
never knew him “ after the flesh,” nor did he greatly care to learn the 
actual facts of his life. Ovid’s case is somewhat similar. Although 
he enjoyed the intimate companionship of Propertius, Ponticus and 
Bassus, there is no evidence to show that he ever knew the modest and 
retiring Tibullus during his lifetime; ef. Trist. IV 10, 51 Vergilium 
vidi tantum; nec amara Tibullo | Tempus amicitiae fata dedere meae, 
“ Unkind fate refused the time which might have made us friends.” 
Cf. also Martinon, Tibulle XLVITI: “Tl faut considérer qu’ Ovide n’a, 
guére connu Tibulle que par ees oeuvres”; similar is the view of Post- 
gate, Selections, XVII. 

2 
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explanatory introduction is provided. Many of the Priapea also 
are monologues spoken by Priapus. (4) It is universally recog- 
nized that the feigned Eptstles of the Heromes have been de- 
veloped from the exercises of the rhetorical schools; for we 
know that in the schools rhetorical speeches were constantly 
placed in the mouth of mythological and historical personages.“ 
Hence the Herotdes have sometimes been described as “ erotic 
suasoriae, based on the declamations of the schools ” (Cruttwell, 
Rom. Lit. 306). Similarly the short imitation of Tibullus (IV 
13) and the two short impersonations of Vergil (Catal. VII and 
XIV) may well be viewed as versified speeches and rhetorical 
exercises such as, in a prose form, were certainly common in 
the schools; for strict accuracy they need only the caption 
‘Trbullus (Vergilius) loquitur.’ Sommer (Catal., p. 68) has 
rightly conjectured that Catal. XIV was composed by an ad- 
mirer of Vergil, who, “in the scholastic manner (scholastico 
more), assumed to speak in his name,” and Ribbeck (Rém. 
Dicht. II 240) thinks it possible that Ovid first treated some 
of the themes of the Herotdes as prescribed exercises while he 
was still a pupil of the schools.“* When we believe that the 
Sulpicia Letters and the Vergilian ‘Trifles’ are genuine, we 
pay a great tribute to the dramatic and artistic ability of the 
true author ; we have in the Latin Anthology also fifteen epitaphs 
of Vergil written in the first person (II 51 ff., 59 ff. Riese), but 
few, I suppose, will defend their authenticity. 


III. Previous Studtes of the Sulpicia Elegtes. 


In Gruppe’s day many scholars were disposed to reject as 
spurious all the Sulpicia poems of the fourth book without excep- 
tion,*® but after Gruppe came forward with his ingenious com- 


“Ribbeck, Rém. Dicht. II 239; Schanz, Rom. Lit. § 297; Zingerle, 
Ovid u. 8. Vorginger 1 119; K. F. Smith, Martial and Other Bssays, 
59, 72. 

“Partly because of this close relation to the rhetorical schools, Riese 
regarded the Heroides as the first work of Ovid, and in his edition 
(Leipzig 1871) gave them their old position before the Amores; see his 
preface, p. ix. Some of them were no doubt spondaic in their earliest 
publication, but as a rule they have been carefully revised; they still 
retain, however, a few polysyllabic endings (L. Miller, R. M.* 29, 259), 
—a clear indication of their early composition. 

“*Heyne, in his three editions (1755, 1777, 1798), had found these 
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promise, retaining the ‘elegies’ for Tibullus and giving up, in 
a chivalrous and romantic way, the ‘little letters’ to Sulpicia 
herself, the defenders of the ‘ elegies’ gained fresh courage and 
naturally sought to bring forward as many surface resemblances 
as they could find between these poems and the genuine works 
of Tibullus.** Acute critics, however, have not failed to note 
also many points of difference and of sharp divergence. Thus 
Ribbeck (Rom. Dicht. II 196), after observing that these poems 
“breathe the atmosphere of the city and show a sense of the 
elegance of the high society of Rome,” adds that they are 
wholly “foreign to the Tibullan manner.” Marx (Pauly- 
Wissowa, s. v. Albius, col. 13822) speaks briefly of “the unknown 
author of these elegies, who in some turns reminds us of 
Tibullus.” Postgate (Selections, XXXIX) aptly remarks: 
“The treatment of his themes (which the poet of these elegies 
presents) is somewhat freer and lighter than Tibullus’; it is 
more impersonal, and, I had almost said, more professional. .. . 
We observe but very little which we might call distinctive of 
Tibullus.” Baehrens (71b. Blatter 46) attributes “these most 
charming pearls of Roman poetry” to a poet of the first rank 
and adds: “The representation is too quiet, too objective and 
too strictly limited to the subject in hand to be attributed to 
Tibullus, who is constantly subjective, constantly rambling and 
tossed hither and thither by conflicting feelings. ... In the 
circle of Messalla there moved not merely such dilettanti as 
Liygdamus, the author of the Culez, (Ciris) &., but also true 
poets like Ovid and others.” 7 Sellar (Elegiac Poets 256) 


elegies very charming, but wholly different in character from those of 
Tibullus, and had therefore unhesitatingly rejected Tibullan authorship; 
see Cartault, Corpus Tibull, 60, 69, and cf. Zingerle, Abh. I 22. 

“See Knappe, op. cit.; Zingerle, Kl. philol. Abh. ΤΙ (Innsbruck 1877), 
45-90. The latter offers many statistics and minute observations, which 
are usually more curious than valuable. 

“Cf. K. F. Smith, 7Ttb. 79, on the authorship of the Sulpicia cycle: 
“ Measalla’s circle was, to say the least, exceptionally favoured, if it 
possessed a second elegiac poet so like Tib. in his poetical temperament 
and so nearly his equal in genius.” With a strange forgetfulness of 
the facts of literary history, Crusius says (Pauly-Wissowa V 2297, 8. v. 
“ Elegie’): “It is not very probable that a second poet of such high 
and original powers has lived in the entourage of Messalla. If the 
verses belong to Tibullus, we should have to recognize in them a later 
phase of his development.” 
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observes respecting the Sulpicia cycle: “The art is not like 
that of Tibullus; .. . it is the art of a poet dealing objectively 
and somewhat playfully with a love with which he sympathises 
as a spectator.” References to other scholars also, such as 
Martinon, Fabricius, &c., who have rejected the ascription to 
Tibullus, may be found in Cartault, Corpus Trbull. 564. 

An especially valuable contribution to the study of these ele- 
gies has been made by Biirger (Hermes XL [1905], 829 ff.), 
who has discussed the relation in which they stand to Propertius. 
In his view the elegy IV 2 shows clear imitation of the fourth 
book of Propertius in the three following passages: v. 14 Ver- 
tumnus . . . mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet; cf. Prop. 
IV 2, 45 (Vertumnus speaks) nec flos ullus hiat pratis, quin 
ille decenter | impositus fronti langueat ante meae:** v. 20 
proximus Fovs colligit Indus agus; cf. Prop. IV 3, 10 ustus et 
Eoa discolor Indus aqua: *° v. 22 et testudinea Phoebe superbe 
lyra; cf. Prop. IV 6, 32 non 1116 (Phoebus) attulerat .. . | et 
testudimeae carmen inerme lyrae.®° Hence Biirger concludes 
that the composition of the Sulpicia elegies falls after Prop. IV 
and consequently after 15 B.C.; he says expressly (p. 332): 
“These poems are not by Tibullus and have first arisen after 
his death.” δ: 


“Ovid greatly admired this charming elegy upon Vertumnus, and 
has imitated it twice in the Oopa (vss. 18, 22) as well as in Met. XIV 
643 ff. 

“Twice elsewhere Ov. imitates this same Propertian verse without 
the Hoa, but with discolor or the like, namely A. A. 3, 130 quos legit 
in viridi decolor Indus aqua; T. 5, 3, 24 et quascumque bibit discolor 
Indus aquas. (We do not need to assume with Zingerle (Abh. IT 84) 
that Prop. first imitated the Tibullan verse, and Ov. afterwards imi- 
tated the Propertian. 

”Testudinea lyra occurs only in these two passages.—As Btirger 
fully notes, Olsen had already very carefully and methodically pointed 
out this relation to the fourth book of Propertius in his Properz und 
Tibull, Comment. Gryphiswald., Berlin 1887, pp. 27-32, and correctly 
maintained that, wherever relations exist between Propertius and Tib. 
IV, Propertius is the original. Belling, op. ott. 304 and 372, accepts 
the proofs of Olsen as wholly convincing, and assumes that both Prop. 
IV 2 and 4 became known in some way to Tibullus before their publi- 
cation in book form.—Btrger is of course mistaken (p. 329) in holding 
that Tib. IV 2 shows ‘imitation’ of II 2 and was written after it; 
the true relation is just the opposite. 

“In spite, however, of Btirger’s protest (p. 328), Belling is right in 
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It is noteworthy also that several scholars have shown re- 
markable acuteness with respect to single poems of the cycle. 
Thus R. Richter (De quarts libri Trb. elegus, Dresden 1875), 
though accepting the other elegies, rejects the Tibullan author- 
ship of IV 5, on the ground of the many evident imitations of 
the genuine Tibullus which this piece betrays, and Hailer 
(Blatter fir das Gymnasial-schulwesen XXX [1894], pp. 265- 
267), noticing in a very brief manner the occurrence of certain 
bold constructions both in the Panegyric and in IV 6, correctly 
assumed their common authorship and their dependence upon 
Propertius. The close relation which still another elegy, IV 3, 
bears to the Adonis myth, has been pointed out by Wilhelm, 
Rhein. Mus. LXI [1906], 95 ff.; cf. also Maass, Hermes XXIV 
[1889], 520 ff. Although Wilhelm does not recognize the fact, 
this Alexandrine trait is an evidence of spuriousness. 

It is not unlikely that the Sulpicia elegies also show one or 
two imitations of Vergil’s Aeneid (19 B.C.) and perhaps one 
of Horace’s Carmen Saeculare (17 B.C.) ; see below, Part IT. 
Postgate (Class. Review IX [1895], 77) unhesitatingly rejects 
the Tibullan authorship of the whole Sulpicia cycle; he has also 
justly noted (Selections 196) several very striking borrowings 
from Propertius in IV 13 (vss. 3, 4, 8). One of these likewise 
relates to the fourth book: v. 4 nec formosa est oculis ulla puella 
meis; cf. Prop. IV 4, 32 et formosa ocults arma Sabina meis.*? 
Ovid’s imitation, I may add, wholly disposes of the reading 
famosa which has been adopted here by a few editors (Philli- 
more, Rothstein).—Belling (op. cit. 29, n. 2) also points out 
briefly, but admirably, some of the close parallels between Lyg. 1 
and IV 2; cf. also Schanz, Rom. Litt. ὃ 284, p. 239. 


IV. The True Relation of Ovid to Tibullus. 


Since we are about to separate accurately for the first time 
the works of Tibullus and of Ovid, we may estimate briefly the 
relation in which the two poets stand to each other. Tibullus 


the parallels to Tib. IV which he quotes (op. cit. 374, n. 1) from Ovid 
himself. For A. A. 3, 386 certainly echoes Tib. IV 4, 8, not Tib. 1, 4, 
66, and Am. 2, 13, 15 goes back much more nearly to Tib. IV 4, 19. 20 
than to Prop. 2, 28b, 41. 42. 

"Belling (op. cit. 373) takes the same view as Postgate, and com- 
pares also Tib. IV 14,1 (rumor ait) with Prop. IV 4, 47 (ut rumor ait). 
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was scarcely a professional man of letters at all δ and he had 
little sense (for that age) of the continuity of literature.°“* He 
did not possess the gift of rapid facility, and as Sellar (Hlegtac 
Poets 236) has well observed, could be “ roused to write only 
when under the influence of some strong attachment.” He 
therefore composed but little, and has left only the ten elegies 
of the first book and the three genuine elegies of the second,— 
thirteen poems in all.°° He cared nothing for literary fame and 
had certainly made no provision for his own unpublished poems. 
It was therefore indeed a fortunate circumstance that a thor- 
oughly vigorous and masterful poet arose in the same circle, 
who collected and preserved the three unpublished elegies, gen- 
erously added to them his own brilliant, though at times imma- 
ture, productions, and published the whole resulting collection 
in permanent form. For, wholly unlike Tibullus, Ovid from 
earliest infancy had dreamed of literary immortality, and no 
poet has ever lived who ‘had a livelier sense of the unbroken 
continuity of the literary tradition, or who understood better 
the meaning of ‘ pure Castalia’ and of ‘lovely Helicon.’ ** Ovid 


δι Οὗ Jacoby, Rhein. Mus. LXV [1910], 72: “Er war doch schliesslich 
nur... ein Dilettant hiherer Ordnung ... Tibull ist kein Literat 
geworden, wie Catull, Properz, Ovid; sowenig wie er je ein Stadt- 
mensch geworden ist, ein Grossstidter vom Typ dieser drei Dichter ... 
Tibull ist mehr zufallig zu dichterischer Produktion gekommen.” 

“Thus when it is said (Zingerle, Ovid τι. 8. Vorgdnger, I 132) that 
Tib. represents the genuinely Roman or nationalistic development in 
Roman elegy as opposed to the Grecizing tendency of Catullus, Pro- 
pertius and Ovid, all that is meant—all that can be meant—is that he 
was solitary and unworldly, in a word, that he stood apart from the 
literary movement and the learned Alexandrinism of his day. He cer- 
tainly cannot be the representative of a nationalistic group or school, 
as Hendrickson (Class. Phil. XII [1917], 360) and perhaps Gruppe 
(op. cit. 265) appear to think, for no such group ever existed at Rome, 
so far as relates at least to the treatment of the elegy or the ode. 
Surely Nageotte (Litt. lat. 376) is more nearly correct, when he speaks 
of Tib. as being “sans parti pris d’école et d’érudition,” “ without 
definite choice of school or learning.” 

*Tibullus, however, died very young. Harrington (Proceedings Am. 
Phil. Ass. 1901, p. 187) and Cartault (Tibulle 5) may possibly be right 
in placing his birth in 48 B.C. instead of the usually assumed 54 B.C. 
Gruppe thinks that he was born between 54 and 49, Postgate between 
55 and δύ. 

=“ Ovid,” says de la Ville de Mirmont (Jeunesse d@Ovide 4), “is, in 
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again has abundant variety and a rich fancy, while Tibullus is 
limited to his own personal experience as the lover of simple 
country life, the singer of Delia and of Nemesis, the loyal 
friend of Messalla. He attempts no lofty flights, and his verse, 
though sincere and sweet, is not without a certain monotony and 
narrowness of range.*” 

Tibullus, it is true, was much admired by his own contem- 
poraries, and the elegies which he addressed to Delia, though 
few in number, rank among the most perfect productions of 
ancient poetry. Yet we may well doubt whether his slender 
volume would ever have survived the ravages of time and have 
come down to our modern era, if Ovid had not added bulk to 
the collection and incorporated in it many of his own choicest 
works. Certain it is that the Tibullus of later literary tradition 
is not strictly the historical poet of the thirteen genuine elegies, 
but rather the double-star, Tibullus-Ovidius, that shines partly 
with borrowed light. Plessis (Poéste Lat. 376) has finely said 
that “ Tibullus owes a part of his. reputation for tenderness and 
sincerity to the verses of Lygdamus which long centuries have 
attributed to him.” ‘There can be no doubt also that a large 
part of Tibullus’ fame is due to the charming and graceful 
elegies of the Sulpicia cycle,—elegies, I may add, which Ovid, 
in all his later work, never surpassed and seldom equalled.*® 
The great Messalinus hymn (II 5) has even given to the pacifist 
poet of the age of Augustus a touch of genuine nationalism, a 
suggestion even of militarism and flamboyant jingoism. Not 
only then has Ovid in the Lygdamus elegies added to the volume 
of the simple-minded and unworldly Latin Rousseau a good 
share of this world’s pomp and splendor, but the Sulpicia poems 


point of time, the first of the ‘men of letters.” Cf. also Nageotte, 
Litt. lat. 380: “ Mais qualités et défauts, tout est bien d’un homme qui 
a mordu le laurier,” and Schanz § 291, p. 265: “Seine Augen waren 
auf den dichterischen Lorbeer gerichtet.” Hence Ovid often expresses 
Shakspere’s thought, “much is the force of heaven-bred poesy”; cf. 
A. A. 3, 549 f.; P. 3, 4, 93. 

* Cf. the elder Scaliger’s terse characterization (Poet. VI 7): uni- 
formis ille paene totus est ... Audis enim casas, focos, rura, nemora, 
praela, spicas, sacra tum saepe tum multum. 

“In praise of these elegies, see Gruppe, op. cit. 27, 267, and the 
judgments assembled by Zingerle, Abh. II 90. 
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also, as we have seen, introduce us in a romantic way to the 
distinguished and high-bred society of Rome.** It is true that 
Quintilian (10, 1, 93) pronounces Tibullus “the most finished 
and elegant author of Roman elegy,” ® but the only actual 
reminiscence of ‘ Tibullus’ in his works is drawn from one of 
the gay and sparkling pieces of Ovid.*' It is perfectly evident 
then that Quintilian bestows the palm of excellence not upon 
the poet of the thirteen elegies (one and a half books), but upon 
the much more brilliant and varied Tibullus-Ovidius, whose 
works, in the modern codex form, comprise four books.** Simi- 
larly it is incontestable that the lines of the collection which 
have passed most fully into English quotation and poetry are 
not the lines of Tibullus at all, but those of Ovid.** It is diffi- 
cult to tear apart what the long centuries have closely joined. 
Severe critics,—to whom alone this study is addressed—will be 
able to separate Tibullus and Ovid, but the great body of gen- 
eral readers and casual students will doubtless always unite the 
two Augustan brother-poets, much as they will always associate 
and fuse together Socrates and Plato, Paul and Jesus, Giorgione 
and Titian, Raphael and Raphael’s disciples. 


"For love of splendor and luxury here, see esp. IV 2, 15-20; Π 3, 
45-52. Note also that the admirable description of Sulpicia’s rich 
dress and of her personal charms (IV 2, 3-12) is not at all in the 
manner of Tibullus, who follows rather Homer’s usage with respect to 
Helen of Troy, and never actually pictures the beauty of Delia in words, 
but gives only the effects produted by her beauty; cf. Smith, p. 48: 
“ Unlike Prop., he does not revel in her beauty, he does not enumerate 
her single charms.” 

Ὁ (Elegiae) ... tersus atque elegans maxime auctor. 

“TV 2, 8 illam .. . componit furtim subsequiturque decor ; cf. Quint. 
1, 11, 19 unde nos non id agentes furtim decor ille discentibus traditus 
prosequatur. 

“Ullrich, Stud. Tib. 68, n. 2, states just the opposite of the actual 
facts here. Nor am I wholly sure that when Seneca (Ν. Q. 4, 2, 2) 
quotes the verse Tib. 1, 7, 26 and attributes it to Ovid, the wrong 
ascription is entirely due to accident. Seneca may still have known 
that a large part of the collection was the work of Ovid, though he 
makes the mistake of attributing to him a verse which is found in the 
first book. 

* Thus Shakepere’s “ At lovers’ perjuries, | They say, Jove laughs ” = 
Lyg. 6, 49; often quoted is ‘traitress, but though traitress, still be- 
loved’ (Lyg. 6, 56 ‘ perfida sed, quamvis perfida, cara tamen’), cf. K. 
F. Smith, A.J. P. XXXVII 151; the famous verses IV 13, 9-12 have 
already been mentioned above (p. 12, n. 30). ; 
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Taking it by and large Ovid was scarcely more the disciple of 
Tibullus than he was of Catullus, Calvus, Cinna, Valgius Rufus, 
Vergil, Lucretius, Propertius, Eratosthenes, Callimachus and a 
score of other Roman and Alexandrian poets, each one of whom 
he sincerely worshipped.** For in truth, with the sensuous 
temperament of a Correggio, but the imitative genius of a 
Raphael, he holds out his hands in eager, generous admiration 
towards all that was great and fine in the poetic art both of 
Rome and of Alexandria.“ Yet it is evident both from the 
epicedion (Am. 3, 9) and from other poems that he regarded 
himself as a follower in some special sense of the ‘refined 
Tibullus,’ and recognized in him the supreme artist who first 
brought Roman elegy to perfection.** For just as Raphael, the 
assimilator of so many styles, the ‘sedulous ape’ of so many 
great painters, derived the lovely type of the Umbrian Madonna 
from Perugino, the teacher of his youth, so it is undoubtedly 
true that Ovid took from Tibullus as his master certain precious 
refinements of his art, which in their origin are partly Roman 


“7. 4, 10, 41 temporis illius colui fovique poetas, | quotque aderant 
vates, rebar adesse deos; 5, 3, 55. See S. G. Owen’s eloquent tribute, 
Ency. Brit., 11th ed., 8. v. “ Ovid,” KX p. 388: “He heartily admires 
everything in literature, Greek or Roman, that had any merit. . It 
is by him, not by Vergil or Horace, that Lucretius is first aamed and 
his sublimity is first acknowledged. The image of Catullus that most 
haunts the imagination is that of the poet who died so early, ‘hedera 
iuvenalia cinctus Tempora,’ &c.” Mackail also (Lat. Lit. 136) speaks 
of “his genuine love of literature and admiration for genius, unmingled 
in his case with the slightest traces of literary jealousy.” 

*Zingerle (Ovid I 133) describes him as “a poetic eclectic to a 
certain extent,” and speaks both of his original qualities and of his 
“correct feeling (Takt) in his imitations” (I 135). He sums up (I 
113): “Ovid has thoroughly well understood how to appropriate 
from all his predecessors and to make his own that which suited the 
character of his own poetry”; cf. Ganzenmiiller, Philologus LXX 276. 
Nageotte, who devoted much atudy to Ovid and is one of the best critics 
of his works, gives a favorable but just estimate at this point (Litt. 
lat. 380): “Méme en imitant il est déja lui-méme, il a sa marque.... ἡ 
Il a beau emprunter de Properce des tournures, des formes de style, 
des sujets d’élégie; il a beau savoir Tibulle presque par coeur, sa Muse 
est comme Iris qui dans sa course aérienne se nuance des mille refleta 
de la lumiére sans ceseer d’étre belle et déesse.” 

“Tibullus is the perfecter of Roman elegy (Zingerle, Ovid I 54); 
Tibullue and Ovid are the principal stages of the elegy (Gruppe I 387). 
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and partly Greek, namely, the requirement of the dactyl in the 
first foot, the dissyllabic close, the unity of the distich, the 
avoidance of elision, the light and rapid movement of the 
dactylic virtuosity. This obligation he has more than repaid 
and has done all for Tibullus that the most devoted and most 
self-abnegating follower could do. Thus he tells us that, like 
the Penelope of Homer, the Nemesis of Tibullus shall possess 
undying fame (Am. 3, 9, 31), but with rare self-effacement he 
does not tell us that he has himself composed a full half of the 
Nemesis book. If we consider then only the beautiful and 
touching epicedion (Am. 3, 9) and the gift of the two wonder- 
fully brilliant elegies, II 5 and IV 13,—neither of them wholly 
free from minor faults, it is true, yet both of them, in many 
features of power and interest, far surpassing much of the work 
of Tibullus himself—we must freely admit that they constitute 
one of the noblest and most generous tributes that a grateful 
poet has ever paid to the memory of an admired and honored 
predecessor. In the happy Elysian valley, where, with pure 
draughts of Lethean water, the ‘ etherial sense’ is cleansed from 
every earthly stain and where the brother-poets, Calvus and 
Catullus, Cinna and Valgius, sweet ‘singers of Euphorion,’ 
ivy-wreathed and laurel-crowned immortals, wander hand in 
hand together,®* there surely Tibullus also, the perfecter of the 
elegy, and Ovid, the disciple who was greater than his master, 
will meet in congenial fellowship, and, amid the strains of 
Orphean music and ‘words that are few but tuneful sweet,’® 
will calm and assuage the poet’s unsatisfied and infinite long- 
ing, which even the fairest symbols of earth can but feebly and 
dimly express,—iure suas requiescere Musas | Et leviter blandum 
poterunt deponere amorem.® 
R. S. RapForp. 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 


“ Οὗ, Am. 3, 9, 62. ° 
“Cf. Dante, Inferno, IV 114 (Of the dwellers in the ‘Castle of 

Fame’) ‘ parlavan rado con voci soavi.’ 
© Cp. Ciris 11. 
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“Haman prepared a gallows for Mordecai, only to be hanged 
on it himself,’ 

For such an infinitive of destiny, and the περιπέτεια which it 
often implies, one might send the Latin Prose pupil to such 
passages as Val. Max. vi. 9. 7: T. Aufidius, cum Asiatici publici 
exiguam admodum particulam habuisset, postea totam Asiam 
proconsulari imperio obtinuit; or Cic. Tusc. v. 107: innumera- 
biles alii, qui semel egressi numquam domum reuerterunt; or, 
in favourable circumstances, to Ennius apud Cic. Tusce. iii. 44: 
Ex opibus summis opis egens, Hector, tuae; or, finally, to 
Florus ii. 18. 8: Perditis enim rebus profugit Asiamque uelis 
petit uenturus ibi in manus hostium et catenas et . . . sub per- 
cussore moriturus. But it is no part of the tradition of Latin 
Prose teaching to write of Haman thus: Parauit Aman Mardo- 
chaeo patibulum, in quo ipse suspenderetur, where in quo is 
supposed to introduce a final clause, indicating the purpose of 
destiny. My contention is that that is as sound Latin as any 
of the others; and it is on this theme, in its various aspects, 
that I wish to enlarge. 

To prevent needless complications, let me first set forth the 
following as the most striking evidence: 

(1) Val. Max. vi. 9.1 Manlius Torquatus .. . in hoc, credo, 
fortunae nubilo adulescentiae contemptu perfusus, quo sen- 
ectutis eius decus lucidius enitesceret. 

(2) Curtius x. 5. 23 Subibat inter haec animum .. . ipsum 
Dareum floruisse paulisper, ut crudelius posset exstingui. 

(3) Lucan Phars. vii. 596— 

Viuat et, ut Bruti procumbat uictima, regnet. 

(4) Tac. Hist. i. 48 [Piso] ipse diu exul, quadriduo Caesar, 
properata adoptione ad hoc tantum maiori fratri praelatus 
est ut prior occideretur. 

(5) Tac. Ann. xi. 25 Isque illi finis inscitiae erga domum 
suam fuit: haud multo post flagitia uxoris noscere ac punire 
adactus est [est suppleuit Nipperdey: om. M.] ut deinde 


ardesceret in nuptias incestas. 
27 


op ee ee ee 
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(6) Juv. x. 104ff. nam qui nimios optabat honores 
Et nimias poscebat opes, numerosa parabat 
Excelsae turris tabulata, unde altior esset 
Casus et impulsae praeceps inmane ruinae. 


(7) Juv. x. 166f. I demens et saeuas curre per Alpes, 
Vt pueris placeas et declamatio fias. 


On these I would remark: 

(i) Passages (1) (2) and (4) seem certain instances; ad 
hoc in (4) can only prepare the way for a final clause (cp. Hor. 
Sat. ii. 8. 25 f.— 


Nomentanus ad hoc, qui si quid forte lateret 
Indice monstraret digito), 


and in hoc is still more convincing. 


(ii) The use of the subjunctive with unde in (6) might be 
prospective merely; it virtually fulfils all the conditions of the 
prospective subjunctive in relative clauses as discussed by Mr. 
Goodrich in the Classical Review 1917 pp. 83 ff. On the other 
hand H. L. Wilson’s note, ‘ Perverse purpose; the disastrous 
result is so sure to follow, that it is stated as if it were the 
purpose,’ appears to me inadequate. 

(iii) In passages (3) and (7), possibly also in (6), the 
subordinate clauses might express ‘ironical’ purpose on the 
part of the main actor. I think that in the typical ‘ final clause 
of destiny’ the reader is momentarily puzzled by the choice 
between such ‘ironical’ purpose and the purpose of destiny. 
There is no serious conflict between the two: any sinister or 
over-ruling influence of fate can hardly be hinted at without a 
dash of irony. 

(iv) Passage (δ) is prima facie the most questionable. Were 
there no other fairly clear instances of our construction, we 
should be tempted to regard the ut ardesceret as merely con- 
secutive, and that in one of two senses: (a) ‘with the result 
that he was inflamed.’ The result is remote or at all events 
indirect: and though the same remark perhaps does not apply 
to every Latin author, Tacitus’ consecutive clauses usually 
denote a perfectly direct consequence. Or (Ὁ) = tta ut, either 
‘though he was compelled . . . he still was inflamed,’ or ‘his 


[2 
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punishing of Messalina was accompanied by the circumstance 
that he was inflamed.’? Now Cicero can write: Potest igitur 
L. Cornelius condemnari, ut non C. Mari factum condemnetur? 
(Balb. ὃ 46), and Horace can write: Continui montes . . . sed 
ut ueniens dextrum latus aspiciat sol (Hpist. i. 16. 5f. ep. 
A. P. 256 ff.). But Tacitus seems invariably to use tta ut or 
sta tamen ut when he means one of these.? Further, I regard 
it as almost inconceivable that Tacitus, at one of the crises of 
his narrative, should decant for us the vapid champagne of an 
ut clause that is in any sense merely consecutive.* Much the 
same remark applies to the two passages from Juvenal. 


(v) All in all, it seems to me that the seven passages hang 
together, and will any one explanation cover every one of them 
but Gerber and Greef’s account of passage (5) (Lez. Tac. 
1725 a) ‘Indicatur uoluntas fati’? | 


Perhaps a further analysis may repay us. It strikes the 
reader at once that, in the sentences quoted, so little attempt 18 
made to tone down the expression, or in some way prepare the 
mind for the final clause in what appears a very unusual sense. 
Valerius Maximus has credo, fortunae nubilo, in hoc; one of 
the others has ad hoc; apart from these everything is startlingly 
bald and brusque. What would Cicero have written? A clue. 
may possibly be found in Verr. ii. 8: . . . qui (annus) sic eos 
adflixerat ut salui esse non possent, nisi C. Marcellus quasi 
aliquo fato uenisset, ut bis ex eadem familia salus Siciliae con- 
stitueretur ... (where I take ut . . . constttueretur as a final 
clause). How could so much be dropped, and the idea yet 
remain intelligible? Are there other types of sentence in Latin 
that throw light on the development, or support our steadfast 
or wavering belief that we are really dealing with final, and not 
consecutive, clauses ? 


*Cp. Dahl, Die lateinische Partikel VT (Kristiania 1882), p. 202, 
‘Ita weist auf die begleitenden Umstinde hin, welche im Vt-satz be- 

echrieben werden.’ 
' 31 neglect for the moment the ‘stipulative’ sense ‘unter der Be- 
dingung dass’: Gerber and Greef have two instances of plain wt with 
this meaning on p. 1721 Ὁ. I appeal to Dahl p. 215: but of course a 
thorough-going supporter of Professor Bennett might take serious ex- 
ception to my argument. 

*See also Additional Note A. 
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To begin with, I would call attention to the fact—even if 
the observation may appear trite—that in Latin, more readily 
than in English, though the final clause represents the purpose 
of the ‘action’ of the main verb, we may not be told, we may 
not be expected even to infer, what mind it is that entertains 
the purpose. Of course English goes some distance hand in 
hand with Latin: in neither language is there any difficulty 
with passive verbs, 6. g. Juv. x. 41 f.— 


et sibi consul 
Ne placeat, curru seruus portatur eodem, 


or where the subject of the main verb is not supposed to be 
really a free agent. But in English, where the main verb is 
active, and the subject to it acting spontaneously, it would be 
strange if the purpose described in the final clause were not a 
purpose entertained by that subject. We rebel against the 
statement in English ‘Haman prepared a gallows for Mordecai 
in order that he might be hanged on it himself. In Latin 
(at any rate, in Latin of a certain flavour) this is not so defi- 
nitely true; and one must often be on one’s guard against a 
false inference. 

Secondly, the diligent reader of Roby’s and Riemann’s works 
will remember these great grammarians’ explanation of the use 
of nedum: ‘ the prevention of the occurrence of the greater event 
is rhetorically regarded as the purpose of the occurrence of the 
less event.’* And the type of final clause which we are con- 
sidering belongs also to the general head ‘ rhetorical-final 
clause’: it is not inappropriate to regard Haman’s own execu- 
tion as ‘rhetorically’ the purpose of the erection of the gallows. 

Thirdly, one rhetorical and kindred use of the final subjunc- 
tive became fairly common in Latin. Under the influence of 
the desire for piquancy, clauses of slightly varying type, but in 
the main expressing a ‘consecutive’ idea, have from the Au- 
gustan age onwards a tendency to appear as final clauses. Take 
a sentence from Caesar (B. G. v. 48. 10): Tum fumi incendi- 
orum procul uidebantur, quae res omnem dubitationem aduentus 
legionum expulit. In Livy and Curtius this might readily have 


“Roby, Grammar ἢ 1658, cp. Riemann, Syntawe Latine’ Ὁ. 507 Rem. 1. 
The explanation has not won universal acceptance. 


----- - — τὰν 
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been written: Tum ne quid de adventu legionum dubitaretur, 
fumi incendiorum procul uidebantur. Tacitus wishes to say 
‘The Cotini, to their shame, have iron mines’ (which might 
have furnished them with swords); he writes (Germ. 43): 
Cotini, quo magis pudeat, et ferrum effodiunt. Pre-Augustan 
Latin would probably have been: quae res magis eos dedecet. 
Curtius (viii. 3. 3) wishes to say that the presence of Alexander 
(as supporter) made certain entreaties more effective, but he 
gives the sentence a rhetorical twist: et quo efficaciores essent 
preces, haud procul erat Alexander. Consecutive ut would do 
better justice to the logic of the situation——Sometimes this idea 
of purpose which the historian professes to discover between 
event and event is inextricably united with the idea of ‘ preven- 
tion,’ for which the Romans, after all deductions are made, had 
a very keen flair. Take e. g. Livy viii. 10. 10, Corpus ne eo 
die inueniretur nox quaerentes oppressit, where oppresstt might 
be taken as having the pregnant sense ‘ overtook and prevented.’ 
One cannot be certain that the explanation ‘ rhetorical purpose ἢ 
should be preferred to the other.—But when we have reached 
developments like these, it requires but a step to pass from them 
to our sentences (1) to (7), where what might have been 
described as a result, possibly a remote and indirect result, is 
rhetorically but effectively regarded as a purpose, and the grave 
or ironical tone and context inevitably suggest that it is the 
purpose of destiny. 

Let me illustrate more fully this use of the ‘ rhetorical final’ 
—if it may be so termed—in place of the ‘logical consecutive.’ 
I suggest that in the following instances we have not yet reached 
the ‘ final clause of destiny.’ 


(a) Hirtius Bell. Gall. viii. 48. 2 Volusenus ad eam uirtutem 
. .. Magnum odium Commi adiungebat quo libentius id 
faceret [as though one would emphasize the idea ‘ prompt- 
ing him’]. 

(B) Virg. Aen. iv. 452 ff. 

Quo magis inceptum peragat lucemque relinquat, 
Vidit, turicremis cum dona imponeret aris 
(Horrendum dictu) latices nigrescere sacros 
[in prosy English ‘as a warning to.. .’]. 
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(y) Livy νυ. 33. 11 quos loca ipsa efferarunt, ne quid ex anti- 
quo praeter sonum linguae, nec eum incorruptum, retinerent 
[‘ preventing them 7]. 


(8) Ovid Her. vi. 5 1. 
Nam ne pacta tibi praeter mea regna odie 
Cum cuperes, uentos non habuisse potes. 


(e) Ovid Met. i. 151 f. 
Neue foret terris securior arduus aether 
Adfectasse ferunt regnum caeleste Gigantas. 


(2) Ovid Met. xi. 30 f. Neu desint tela furori, 
Forte boues presso subigebant uomere terram. 


(7) Curtius v. 1. 39 Ceterum quo minus damnum sentiret, 
(exercitus) identidem incremento renouabatur. 


(9) Curtius vii. 4.17 Alienum habes regnum, quo facilius eo © 
careas. 


(.) Pliny N. ΗΠ. xxxiii. 157 usu attritis caelaturis, ne figura 
discerni possit [Mayhoff reads sic, ne}. 

(x) August. Οὐ. Det iii. 14 ~.... donec Horatiorum soror 
adderetur, ne minus haberet mortium etiam Roma quae 
uicerat. 


But at this point the issue ought to be definitely raised: 
Are the ne clauses just quoted final? For there are certain 
passages in Livy and Tacitus on which a very usual comment 
is the misleading and ambiguous ‘Ne= ut non.’ Roth on Tac. 
Agr. 6 is a reference frequently given to allay one’s doubts of 
the truth of this dictum. But doubts are hardly allayed when 
one finds that Roth’s list (of about nine instances) includes 
Pliny Fpist. i. 20. 8: Idem ait se . . . pro C. Cornelio quadri- 
duo egisse, ne dubitare possimus quae latius dixerit . . . coar- 
tasse—which can very easily be brought under Roby’s rubric 
(8 1660) ‘purpose, not of the principal action itself, but of 
the mention of the action’; it includes also Cic. Orat. 101 Ne 
fuerit, and Cic. Acad. ii. 102 Ne sit, both of which are surely 
concessive sentences, rhetorical commands (Roby § 1620 on- 
wards). Another adversary is Haase, who in his note 493 to 
Reisig’s Vorlesungen refers to the passages ‘ even in Cicero and 
still more in later writers’ ‘wo ne ganz ohne die Bedeutung der 
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Absicht fiir ut non gesetzt ist’; and Schmalz writes similarly 
in his Syntax ὃ 336: ‘ Erst mit dem Verfalle der Sprache tritt 
ne statt ut non in reinen Konsekutivsadtzen ein, wie dies fiir 
Tac. und Spatere . . . festgestellt ist, vgl. Tac. Ann. ii. 29 ita 
moderans, ne lenire neue asperare crimina uideretur.’ 

However it may be with subsequent writers, this is harsh 
criticism of Tacitus, as though that master of innuendo and 
nuance chose blindfold between ne and ut non: for οὐ non, ut 
nemo, ut nth occur frequently enough in his writings (see 
Gerber and Greef 1718-1719). Generally speaking, I think that 
we ought to return to the principle which Madvig, on De Fin. 
ii. 5. 15, states [for ut ne and probably a forttors for ne*]: 
“accedit leuis significatio studii et uoluntatis.’ Wherever the 
ideas of effort, stipulation, control, prevention, could with some 
rhetorical effect be brought out, the Roman writer did not hesi- 
tate to bring them out by the use of ne. And, in reference to 
the type of clauses which we are specially discussing, if we 
surrender ne at the first brush as equivalent merely to ut non 
and purely consecutive, are we prepared to throw over the ut 
and quo clauses already considered, on the ground that they 
also are, st dis placet, even in face-value consecutive? ‘ Verfall 
der Sprache’! It would topple about our ears!—Of course, 
these objections do not hold against a statement of this sort: 
“Ut non would be adequate to the historical and logical narra- 
tion of the facts: the writer rhetorically but consciously works 
in a nuance of meaning by the use of ne.’ 

To recur to the uoluntas fatt, the following passages will show 
how Latin writers down to the time of Augustine employed the 
final subjunctive in this sense. Often the idea is incidental 
merely, but even then Cicero’s quast aliquo fato would not be out 
of place, and they are more than the ‘rhetorical final.’ In 
Augustine’s scheme woluntas fatt becomes woluntas Det, occa- 
sionally perhaps uoluntas diaboli. I regard the series as follow- 


ing up the passages (1) to (7). 


*It would be misleading not to remind the reader of Professor J. 8. 
Reid’s note on Pro Sulla § 27, where he decides for consecutive uses of 
ut ne. But I have the impression that Dr. Reid would not extend this 
license to plain ne. Schmalz (Syntaw ἢ 336), though allowing a con- 
secutive ne, refuses to accept a consecutive ut ne! 
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(8) Virg. Aen. iv. 680 f. 
His etiam struxi manibus, patriosque uocaui 
Voce deos, sic te ut posita crudelis abessem ? 
(9) Livy vii. 1. 7 et ab seditione et a bello quietis rebus, ne 
quando a metu ac periculis uacarent, pestilentia ingens orta. 


(10) Livy vii. 27.1 cum et foris pax et domi concordia ordi- 
num otium esset, ne nimis laetae res essent, pestilentia 
ciuitatem adorta coegit senatum ... 


(11) Livy xxiv. 29. 3 Ceterum leuauerunt modo in praesentia 
uelut corpus aegrum, quo mox in grauiorem morbum 
recideret. 


(12) Livy xliv. 44. 1 Consulem ... ne sincero gaudio fru- 
eretur, cura de minore filio stimulabat. 
(13) Ovid Her. iv. 61f. 
En ego nunc, ne forte parum Minoia credar, 
In socias leges ultima gentis eo. 
(14) Ovid Her. viii. 81f. Ne non Pelopeia credar, 
Ecce Neoptolemo praeda parata fui. 
(15) Ovid Her. xvii. 33 f. 
Thesea paenituit, Paris ut succederet illi, 
Ne quando nomen non sit in ore meum. 


(16) Ovid Met. ix. 735f. Ne non tamen omnia Crete 
Monstra ferat, taurum dilexit filia Solis. 
(17) Ovid Met. xiii. 496 f. 


Et, ne perdiderim quemquam sine caede meorum, 
Tu quoque uulnus habes. 


(18) August. Conf. iii. 1 conligabar laetus aerumnosis nexi- 
bus, ut caederer uirgis ferreis ardentibus zeli. 

(19) August. Conf. iii. 3 In quantas iniquitates distabui et 
sacrilega curiositate secutus sum ut deserentem te deduceret 
me ad ima infida... 


(20) August. Conf. iii. 6 At tu amor meus, in quem deficio 
ut fortis sim. 


(21) August. Conf. iv. 2 sed unam tamen [mulierem habe- 
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bam] ei quoque seruans tori fidem, in qua sane experirer 
exemplo meo, quid distaret ... 

(22) August. Conf. v. 2 Sed fugerunt, ut non uiderent te 
uidentem se atque excaecati in te offenderent. 

(23) August. Conf. v.13 ego ipse ambiui per eos ipsos mani- 
chaeis uanitatibus ebrios— quibus ut carerem ibam, sed 
utrique nesciebamus. 

(24) August. Conf. vi.8 qui [clamor] per eius aures intrauit 
et reserauit eius lumina, ut esset, qua feriretur et deiceretur 
animus. 

(25) August. Ciu. Det i. 1 «+ . eius nomini resistunt corde 

peruerso, ut sempiternis tenebris puniantur. 

We are now in a position to consider dubious cases, in regard 
to which one might wish to decide between (a) ordinary con- 
secutive clause; (b) ordinary final clause indicating real pur- 
pose on the part of the main actor; (c) rhetorical final; (d) 
uoluntas fatt. 

(26) Virg. Aen. xi. 416 ff. 

Ile mihi ante alios fortunatusque laborum 
Bgregiusque animi, qui ne quid tale uideret 
Procubuit moriens et humum semel ore momordit. 

(27) Virg. Aen. xii. 641 f. 

Occidit infelix nostrum ne dedecus Vfens 
Aspiceret. 

The Ladewig-Schaper-Deuticke edition takes these as final 
clauses of destiny. Conington’s translation as well as Jackson’s 
regards the purpose as directly the purpose of the main actor, 
and seems to be supported by the phrase ‘egregtus animt.’ 
Servius on Book xii says: ‘ fortasse uiueret, nisi ideo uoluisset 
occumbere, ne nos uictos uideret.’ 

(28) Prop. i. 8. 13 ff. 

Atque ego non uideam talis subsidere uentos 
Cum tibi prouectas auferet unda ratis, 

Vt me defixum uacua patiatur in ora 
Crudelem infesta saepe uocare manu! 


I take it that ‘ut... patiatur’ is poetically regarded as the 
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purpose of the winds, and that there is no purpose of destiny 
alluded to in these lines. One may usefully contrast Homer 17. 
xxi. 328 1. 

οὐδ᾽ dp’ ax’ ἀσφάραγον μελίη τάμε χαλκοβάρεια, 

ὄφρα τί μιν προτιείποι ἀμειβόμενος ἐπέεσσιν, 
where the balance of opinion and probability leans the other way. 


(29) Ovid Trist. i. 2. 41 f. 
O bene, quod non sum mecum conscendere passus, 
Ne mihi mors misero bis patienda foret. 
This might be plain direct purpose, or might represent Ovid as 
the agent of destiny. 
(80) Curtius viii. 2. 9 Et ego, seruatorum meorum latro, 
reuertar in patriam, ut ne dexteram quidem nutrici sine 
memoria calamitatis eius offerre possim ! 


In most writers this would be regarded as plain consequence ; 
but Curtius is so fond of the ‘ rhetorical final’ and the ‘ uolun- 
tas fati’ that it is almost certainly one of these. In any case 
the expression is forced. 


(31) Tac. Hist. i. 88 Ac ne qua saltem in successore Galbae 
spes esset, accersit ab exilio quem tristitia et auaritia sui 
simillimum iudicabat. 


(32) Tac. Ann. xiv. 16 Ne tamen ludicrae tantum imperatoris 
artes notescerent, carminum quoque studium adfectauit, 
contractis quibus aliqua pangendi facultas necdum insignis 
erat. 


These two passages should be studied together. Tacitus does 
not mean that the purpose was in the mind of Galba or in the 
mind of Nero. The bare ideas are: ‘ We have no hope in Galba’s 
successor, for he has summoned from exile...’ ‘It was not 
merely by his stage performances that the emperor became 
famous: for he interested himself (genuinely) in poetry as 
well.’ The final clauses are only rhetorical spice and garnishing. 


(33) Tac. Ann. xiv. 7 At Neroni nuntios patrati facinoris 
opperienti adfertur euasisse ictu leui sauciam et hactenus 
adito discrimine ne auctor dubitaretur. 


Furneaux, after suggesting that ne == ut non, continues: ‘It is 
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not impossible to suppose, with Mr. Frost, that some ironical 
idea of purpose is conveyed, i. e. that the plot seemed to have 
been expressly arranged to show Nero’s guilt.’ This means, I 
suppose, ‘ironical’ purpose on the part of the main actors, and 
one might compare Caes. B. G. v. 31. 5 Omnia excogitantur, 
quare nec sine periculo maneatur et languore militum et uigi- 
liis periculum augeatur,—where the verbs following quare are 
almost certainly final in force. On the other hand, the Nip- 
perdey-Andresen edition refers the Tacitus passage to the pur- 
pose of destiny. 


(34) Apul. Met. v. 24 te coniugem meam feci, ut bestia scili- 
cet tibi uiderer, et ferro caput excideres meum. 


This passage is remarkable for the presence of sctlicet: if any 
one thinks that this makes the ironical sense overshadow all else, 
he is welcome to class it as ‘ rhetorical-ironical.’ Cp. the passage 
from Apuleius in Additional Note A. 

One or two considerations remain. We started with an infini- 
tive of destiny in English, of the type ‘ only to be hanged on it 
himself.’ Can this be regarded as an ΤΠ ΠΒΙΗΥΕ of purpose? 
The answer is, ‘ For present-day ideas, no.’ Whatever may have 
been the origin of these infinitives in English, to-day they are 
felt to be closer akin to result than to purpose. 

‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen,’ 


‘When we two parted to sever for years,’ 
‘He lived to attain the age of eighty,’ 


all belong to the same class. The infinitive has, on the whole, 
more commonly a final sense: and generally, when we allude to 
the thwarting influence of destiny, we insert the word ‘ only,’ 
which, though it retains its original meaning, yet serves mainly 
to remind the reader that the infinitive is not one of ordinary 
purpose: we wish to distinguish clearly and immediately be- 
tween ‘ He returned home to die’ (i. e. in order to die at home 
and not among strangers), and ‘ He returned home (safe from 
the war) only to die (of typhoid).’ 

In German, on the other hand, there is nothing but the 
context to show the difference between an expression of genuine 
purpose, 6. g. ‘Er schickte den Knecht um das Pferd zu holen,’ 
and an expression like ‘ Er kehrte wohlbehalten aus dem Kriege 
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zuriick, um bald darauf am Typhus zu sterben.’ Most authori- 
ties would agree that the latter exemplifies a construction which 
originally denoted purpose, but now definitely denotes conse- 
quence. One writer on the subject deserves to be quoted: δ ‘ The 
infinitives with to in English and wm zu in German are here 
employed to denote a result which is the natural outcome of 
events or plans independent of the action described in the prin- 
cipal proposition, while they elsewhere denote a result as the 
effect of the activity or state indicated in the governing propo- 
sition. While the use of to and um zu here is contrary to the 
general principle observed in clauses of result, it should be 
regarded as a valuable modification and extension of this prin- 
ciple, which should be encouraged rather than discouraged, as 
it is one of the tersest and most expressive constructions known 
to either language.’ 

Be that as it may—and I for one cannot subscribe to every 
word *—the fact that such infinitival expressions describing 
destiny or later lot are consecutive or virtually consecutive in 
English and German, does not decide any issue between consecu- 
tive and final in Latin. Surely a language is autonomous; and 
any such construction must be judged by the groupings and 
connexions within the language, not by the rule of thumb that 
what is good enough for one tongue is good enough for another. 
Not a few English infinitives of destiny could, I think, pass 
into a plain consecutive subjunctive in Latin®; others into 
tta. . ut... ; others would find a far more effective equivalent 
in en entirely different idiom. My object has been to justify 
the belief that some mordant Latin pens have, on good occasion, 
expressed such ideas by a final clause. And good occasion is 
everything. ‘Non enim ex omni ligno, ut Pythagoras dicebat, 
debet Mercurius exsculpi.’ 


56. O. Curme, A Grammar of the German Language (1905) p. 608 
Note. If one preeses back to the origins, J. Grimm’s account of ew and 
um eu in his Deutsche Grammatik IV. Theil? (1898) p. 121 is worth 
consulting. 

*The precisians in Germany itself dislike the lavish use of wm eu: 
cp. H. Paul, Deutsche Grammatik (1920) IV § 346, and G. Wustmann, 
Allerhand Sprachdummheiten® (1903) pp. 161 f. 

ΒῚ e. where it represents a sufficiently direct result of the ‘activity 
or state indicated in the governing proposition’ e. g. ‘ parted to sever 
for years.’ 
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ADDITIONAL Nore A. 
Rhetorical-final clauses (in ironical sense). 

One group of passages deserves a special note. The construc- 
tion (see Dahl pp. 191 ff.) ‘ut consecutive without correlation 
i. 6. introductory word in principal clause,’ is so very common 
in Latin that there is a strong temptation to decide hastily for 
wt in spite of a lurking feeling that it is not a full explanation. 
It may happen that ut consecutive is, though humdrun, yet 
logically tolerable, and that wt final, introducing a plain straight- 
forward purpose, is beset with logical difficulties. But may not 
the real account be that ut is rhetorical-final, denoting ‘ ironical’ 
purpose (virtually = ‘as though the intention were’) or a simi- 
lar shade of meaning? Or in some instances should we express 
it thus, that the person who wills the main action must be sup- — 
posed to will its inevitable and perhaps foreseen accompani- 
ments, and that Latin is well content in the rhetorical context 
to express the idea that these accompaniments are the purpose 
of the main action? I subjoin a few instances, in all of which 
the rhetorical tone is evident, to show the range of such an 
explanation: needless to say, the idea of woluntas fatt is not 
present in any of them. 


Catull bxiii. 52 f. ad Idae tetuli nemora pedem, 
Vt δρυΐ niuem et ferarum gelida stabula forem. 
Prop. iii. 16. 5 f. 


Quid faciam? obductis committam mene tenebris, 
Vt timeam audaces in mea membra manus? 
[Professor Phillimore suggests that the expression here is 
perhaps influenced by the construction committere ut=—=to risk.] 

Seneca Ben. vii. 9. 5 hae [uestes] ingenti summa ab ignotis 
etiam ad commercium gentibus accersuntur, ut matronae 
nostrae ne adulteris quidem plus sui in cubiculo, quam in 
publico ostendant. 

Apul. Met. v. 29 Homesta haec .. ut primum quidem, tuae 
parentis, immo dominae praecepta calcares, nec sordidis 
amoribus inimicam meam cruciares, uerum etiam hoc aetatis 
puer tuis licentiosis et immaturis iungeres amplexibus, ut ego 
nurum scilicet tolerarem inimicam? 
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ADDITIONAL Note B. 
Difficult instances of the use of Ne. 


The formula ne == ut non is, or has been, an obsession in 
certain quarters, an explanation so all-embracing that some 
index-makers punctually record it after in hoc or ea lege, de- 
ceiving even the elect! An attempt has been made (6. g. by 
Nipperdey and the Gerber and Greef Lezicon Taciteum) to 
correct the formula by employing, and sometimes by unduly 
forcing, the idea of prevention. I may therefore be pardoned 
for printing, under appropriate heads, a selection of the most 
difficult passages involved. In general I would say (1) that 
Ciceronian and Livian usage is probably not 80 strictly ortho- 
dox, and later usage not so heterodox, as the obiter dicta of 
certain grammarians would lead us to suppose; (2) that there 
is no violent break in the development of the later usage; (3) 
that various simple explanations, which ‘leap to the eyes’ when 
the true parallels are quoted, appear not to have been thought 
of.—The defender of nuances of meaning must sometimes admit 
a disappointment in an author or passage: but common sense 
will continue to urge that the escape of one or two sheep through 
the hedge does not warrant us in deciding that the hedge might 
as well not be there, or in giving up the attempt to detain as 
many sheep as we can. 

i. The idea of permission or concession. 

1. Ovid Met. xii. 202 Da femina ne sim. 

(Cf. Quintil. Inst. Orat. xii. 10. 47, Tac. Ann. iii. 23.) 

2. Tac. Ann. xiv. 14 quos . . ne nominatim tradam, maiori- 
bus eorum tribuendum puto. 

3. Lucifer Calarit. (Vienna Corpus vol. XIV p. 279. 15) 
Numquid adquiescendum (=concedendum) tibi erit ne 
apostoli praetermissa fuisse uideantur praecepta? (Cp. 
Sid. Apoll. Epist. v. 19. 2.) 

In the light of these it is simple to explain— 

4, Seneca Ben. iii. 22.4. nea seruo acceperis, in tua potestate 
est. 


ii. The idea of intention, effort, or control. 
a) after facere and its compounds; also esse; often passing 
into the idea of prevention. 
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1, Livy ii. 45. 12 Ego istos . . posse uincere scio; uelle ne 
scirem ipsi fecerunt. 

2 Val. Max. vi. 4.3 rex adfirmauit fore ne amplius de se 
Ptolemaeus quereretur (probably — curaturum). 

3. Celsus iii. 14 Sic enim fore ne septimo die febris accedat. 

4, Celsus iii. 17 saepe fit ne febris accedat. 

[In both passages, Celsus has just suggested a mode of treat- 
ment. | 

5. Tac. Agr. 6 fecit [so codd.: Hemsws effecit] ne cuius 
alterius sacrilegium res publica quam Neronis sensisset. 

The following are harder to defend :— 

6. Val. Max. i. 1. 8. futurum enim, si quid prodigii in ea 
accidisset, ne dinosceretur, utri rem diuinam fieri oporteret. 
[Perhaps idea of ‘ prevention’: perhaps the ne must be 
surrendered as colourless. | 

?. Tertullian Apol.8 Sequitur .. . ne ultra uelis id te esse 
quod, si prius esses, non fuisses. [‘ Prevention’? Or 
sequitur ne = efficitur ne, and the ne colourless? | 


(b) after consulere. 

1. Ter. Phorm. 468f. illi certe consuleres, ne quid... 
poteretur mali. 

(2. Cic. Verr. iii. 16 ne pupillo tutores propinquique con- 
sulerent quominus fortunis omnibus euerteretur.) 

3. Tac. Ann. xii. 47 uisui consuluit, ne coram interficeret. 

(4. August. Ciu. Det iv. 5 multum eis consultum est, ut 

. . « poenas debitas cogitare desisterent . .) 

[‘Nipperdey’s note on Tac. runs: ‘ Vor ne ist gedacht “ da- 
durch dass er sich hiitete”’. But the construction in the four 
passages seems certainly to be consulere + alicut-+ ut (ne, 
quominus) ‘in the interest of some person or thing to take 
measures 80 that . .”] 


(c) after verbs of attaining and earning. 


1. Vell. ii. 12. 5 Hac uictoria uidetur meruisse Marius ne 
eius nati rem publicam paeniteret. 

2. Seneca De ira ii. 12. 4 Quidam ne unquam riderent con- 
secuti sunt. 

3. Pliny N. H. xxxv. 8 mentiri clarorum imagines erat ali- 
quis uirtutum amor multoque honestius quam mereri ne 
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quis suas expeteret. [This last is strained: but dignus qut 
is regarded by many as introducing a final subjunctive. ] 

(d) after moderari. 

Tac. Ann. i. 15 moderante Tiberio ne plures quam quattuor 
candidatos commendaret. 

(e) after verbs of happening (again passing into the idea of 
prevention, and sometimes shading off into the idea of 
uoluntas fatt). 

1. Cic. De Dw. ii. 21 nihil est pro certo futurum, quod 
potest aliqua procuratione accidere [== procurari] ne fiat. 

ὦ. Livy i. 46.5 Forte ita inciderat, ne duo uiolenta ingenia 
matrimonio iungerentur, fortuna credo populi Romani 
[== fortuna p. R. factum erat ne (Weissenb.) J. 

3. Frontinus Strateg. i. Praef. continget (after effort) ne de 
euentu trepidet inuentionis suse... 

4. Val. Max. vii. 4. 4 Quo euenit ne Hasdrubal . . prius 
sciret [by providential guidance and the skill of Sali- 
nator |. 

5. Seneca Lp. 76.19 uirtus, cui iam accidere, ne sit bonum, 
non potest [‘ cannot be prevented’? Cp. Plaut. Pers. 175 
potin, ut taceas? potin, ne moneas? Or is the ne colour- 
less 77. 

iii, The idea of prevention, so far as not already dealt with. 

1. Cic. Font. 36 Magna .. causa... haec est ne quae 
macula suscipiatur. (Cp. Livy xxxiv. 39. 9.) 

2. Tac. Hist. iii. 39 parum effugerat ne dignus crederetur. 

8. Lactantius Div. Inst. v. 18. 2 Sed illi malitia et furore 
caecantur ne uideant. [Perhaps a notion of uoluntas Det. } 

4. August. Conf. v. 8 audiebam adulescentes . . ordinatiore 
disciplinae coercitione sedari, ne in scholam . . proterue 
inruant. 

iv. Epexegetic, still giving the idea of intention and control. 

(a) after demonstrative pronoun and noun. 

Seneca Rh. Controu. ix. 5 (28) 13 seruauit hunc colorem ne 
quid in nouercam diceret. 

(b) after noun, without demonstrative pronoun. 

1. Tac. Hist. iii. 82 Ratio cunctandi, ne asperatus proelio 
miles non populo . . . consuleret. 
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2. Tac. Ann. xii. 32  destinationis certum ne noua moliretur. 
In the light of these one can explain— 

3. Tac. Ann. xi. 15 Benignitati deum gratiam referendam 

ne ritus sacrorum .. . oblitterarentur. 

[Nipperdey’s note: ‘ne “dadurch, dass man verhiite dass” 
“dadurch dass man . . nicht in Vergessenheit geraten lasse,”’ 
probably implies an ellipse, and a forcing of the idea of preven- 
tion. I take the ne . . oblitierarentur as epexegetic of gratiam. 
If the objection is raised that one would expect (in Tacitus) a 
demonstrative pronoun with gratiam, one may contrast with each 
other Hist. iv. 8 1d magis uitandum ne... . irritaretur animus, 
and Ann. xiii. 49 an solum emendatione dignum, ne Syracusis 
spectacula largius ederentur Ὁ] ὃ 

RoBert G. NISBET. 
University or GLaseow, Scornann. 


9] owe warm thanks to Mr. C. J. Fordyce and Mr. Archibald Cameron, 
both of Balliol College, Oxford, who have collected several of the pas- 
sages mentioned in this article, and suggested points of view. 
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Professor Bury has recently 1 assured us that the case against 
the concluding episodes of the Odyssey, that is, from y 296 
onwards, is ‘ purely literary.’ ‘This reminds the present writer 
that in defending the Second Necyia on purely literary grounds,*® 
only part of what was in his mind was presented. This was the 
argument that ὦ 1-204 marks clearly at the end of the tale the 
contrast, suggested in the introduction of the poem, between 
the family of Odysseus and that of Agamemnon,‘ and at the 
same time takes fitting leave of Penelope and gives her the due 
meed of praise. I now wish to offer other literary arguments 
which seem to me to make the Second Necyta one of the neatest 
incidents in the conclusion of any long story. This episode has 
always been a favorite of mine; hence if the passage is treated 
in the spirit rather of the advocate than of the critic, due allow- 
ance should be made. 

Two points repeatedly made against ὦ 1-204 are (1) that it 
contains an undue proportion of repeated verses and parts of 
verses, and (2) that at the same time there are words, phrases, 
constructions, facts, etc., ‘not elsewhere found in the Odyssey’ 
or ‘in Homer.’ This reminds one of the way in which a Ver- 
mont clergyman once characterized Calvinism: 

“You can and you can’t. 
You will and you wont. 


You'll be damned if you do! 
You'll be damned if you don’t! ” § 


1. H. 5. XLIT (1922), 1-15. 

*Mr. Shewan in Class. Phil. VITI 261 ff., ΙΧ 35 ff., 160 ff., has done 
most to make it so. 

8 Class. Jour. XIII (1918), 521 ff. Professor Bury had not read this 
article, nor had he noticed Professor Scott’s admirable remarks on the 
literary appropriateness of ὦ 205-548 (Class. Jour. XII [1917], 397 ff.). 

‘It is pleasant to notice that Mr. Sheppard reaches a similar con- 
clusion. The present writer had previously called brief attention to 
this (Class. Weekly, V [1912], 219 ff.). 

® This illustration has been used by the writer in an essay on Homeric 
Criticism (Sewanee Review for October-December, 1922). I am in- 
debted for it to the Honorable G. W. Bailey, president of the University 
of Vermont. 
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Now there are two justifications of the repeated passages. First, 
the flagging power of the poet. It is natural that his genius 
should flag after 27,000 verses, and that it should not flash 
out with the fire and the effectiveness of the first book of the 
Nliad. But, secondly, we must also allow for the flagging of 
the attention of the auditors. The excitement of the episodes 
immediately preceding has been intense. The poet has only 
one emotional situation in the conclusion of his tale, the meet- 
ing between the long-parted father and son. A little relaxing 
of the tension just before this will do no harm; and relaxation 
is obtained by repeating the familiar, which requires the least 
attention to follow it. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the new which 
we find is both good and worthy of Homer, e. g., (1) the new 
detail added in the third telling of Penelope’s trick of the web, 
of the exhibition to the Suitors of the newly-washed shroud— 
it was badly in need of washing after having been on the loom 
for three years—, and the fine simile, likewise used for the third 
time in the poem. The objection that in view of β 110 the 
completion of the shroud could not have coincided with the 
return of Odysseus will not, we think, be generally made in the 
present days of Homeric criticism, and seems absurd when 
taken in connection with τ 157. (2) That Odysseus and Tele- 
machus arranged, at the steading of Eumaeus, the plot to slay 
the Suitors, and that Odysseus suggested to Penelope the contest 
of the bow, are quite according to ἦθος: this is just what a 
suitor would have concluded ; besides, Odysseus did actually tell 
Penelope to hold the contest (compare »167f. with 7584). 
(3) Hayman calls attention to the comment of the Schol. on 
ω 74, that Dionysus might well make a gift to Thetis in return 
for her care of him when fleeing from Lycurgus (Z136). (4) 
The concluding line (vs. 204), in which we bid farewell to the 
Suitors and to the two heroes of the Iliad, albeit only the tag 
is new, is finely Homeric in its brevity and its emotional con- 
notation. 

Our passage (vss. 1-204) also offers three illustrations of a 
feature of style which Aristarchus himself (who condemns the 
episode) used as the test of Homericity. This is the so-called 
δεύτερον (or ὕστερον) πρότερον ἀπάντησις, or chiastic arrangement 
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of ideas. (1) In the conversation between Agamemnon and 
Amphimedon, the former says: a. “How did you (the Suitors) 
meet your fate?” b. “Tell me in answer to my question.” 
9. “Do you not remember me?” Amphimedon replies in the 
reverse order: c. “I remember you well.” Ὁ. “1 will relate to 
you the evil issue of our death.” a. “ We were wooing the wife 
of Odysseus.” 7 

(2) ves. 161-163, ἔπεσίν re κακοῖσιν ἐνίσσομεν ἠδὲ βολῇσιν) (βαλ- 
λόμενος καὶ ἐνισσόμενος. 

(3) Ψ 370-372, w 1, 9, ἦρχε, ἐξῆγε) (ἐξεκαλεῖτο, ἦρχε. 

This chiastic juncture of the Second Necyta with the end οὗ ᾧ 
suggests the setting of the former passage in its context. Pro- 
fessor Bury does not see the strength of the analogy to the 
Tewchoskopia, which Rothe noticed ;* but the episode certainly 
can be justified as occupying the time that Odysseus and his 
companions take to go from the city to the farm of Laertes. 
And there is at least a alight bit of evidence that in v the poet 
foreshadows the account of the going of the souls to Hades. As 
I hope to show in a paper to be published later, in Homer’s 
reference to death there is a marked difference between the 
purely narrative parts of the poems and the speeches. When 
the poet himself refers to the death of a character he does not 
regularly say that the soul went to Hades, and if he does say 
this, he seems to have a reason in all but two cases. For exam- 
ple, the poet himself tells us that the soul of Patroclus ‘was 
gone to Hades’ (II 856). And later he uses this fact in con- 
nection with the dream of Achilles (65 ff.). He uses the 
same expression when telling of the death of Hector, for rea- 
sons which I shall not discuss here, but which seem sufficient. 
Again, Odysseus in the Apologue, which except in some details 
is in the style of the narrative, says that the soul of Elpenor 
‘went down to Hades,’ and later we meet this soul there (« 560, 
X51). So in the prophesy of Theoclymenus (νυ 350 ff.) the seer 
sees the souls of the Suitors ἱεμένων "EpeBoode ὑπὸ ζόφον. Is not 


*The present writer discussed this at length in Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, XX XI (1920), 39-62. 

"Cf. op. cit. pp. 45 ff.; Pap. Ox. VIII (1911), no. 1086, and Schol. A. 
on B 763. 

®Od. als Dichtung, 186, anm. 1. 
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this a προαναφώνησις, either intentional or unconscious—because 
the Second Necyia was already conceived in the mind of the 
poet ? | 

Let us now consider the literary qualities of the Second Necyia 
in a more general way. First, the symmetry of form is notice- 
able. The whole passage is purely dramatic after the intro- 
duction (vss. 1-14). The latter is excellent. Hermes and his 
magic wand are necessary. We have forgotten about the souls 
of the Suitors; they are, as it were, static (for reasons excel- 
lently given by Rothe (op. cté., 186 ff.) in the aithousa of the 
well-walled courtyard, and it takes the rod of Hermes, which 
wakens the sleeping—and sleep is the brother of death to 
make them, one might say, kinetic, cf. ἐγείρει. .. κινῆσας, 
vss. 4-5. The simile of the bats is both effective and quite in 
the Homeric manner, with its three-fold repetition, rpifovoa, 
τρίζουσαι, τετριγνῖαι, and the ἀκροτελεύτιον (vs. 8). Likewise the 
details of the journey, the stream of Oceanus and the Rock 
Leucas—whatever that was; doubtless the audience under- 
stood—, the Gates of the Sun and the Precinct of Dreams, all 
are highly poetic and worthy of the only description in the 
two poems of the last journey of a soul. What if nowadays we 
query how the unburied could cross Acheron? Ask Hermes, 
if you insist on such meticulous hermeneutic of the passage. 
The poet wanted the souls of the Suitors in the vicinity of the 
dead heroes and he gets them there. 

Then follow five speeches, symmetrically arranged with regard 
to length, content and formulaic verses, as follows :— 


(In the Asphodel Meadow .are seen conversing Achilles, Antilochus, 
Patroclus and Ajax. To them enters Agamemnon with his body-guard, 
slain by Aegisthus and his men in ambush. Achilles loquitur.) 

(The Suitors approach; led by Hermes; Agamemnon and Achilles 
go to meet them,° the former recognizing one of the Suitors. Agamem- 
non loquitur.) 


*The use of the dual in vs. 10], so far as I recall, has not been 
noticed. It is only the shades of Achilles and Agamemnon who hear 
the story of the success of Odysseus in slaying the Suitors, and the 
praise which Agamemnon bestows on the fidelity and shrewdness of 
Penelope. Vs. 101, with a delicacy worthy of Homer, eliminates Ajax. 
The latter can well listen to the praise of Achilles, but to hear his 
hated rival lauded, the one to whom even after death he would not 
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. vss. 24-34. Achilles speaks. 11 verses. 

. ves. 36-97. Agamemnon speaks. 62 verses. 
ves. 106-119. Agamemnon speaks. 14 verses. 
. vss. 121-190. Amphimedon speaks. 70 verses. 
vss. 192-202. Agamemnon speaks. 11 verses. 


The symmetry is seen at a glance. The body of the episode 
consists of two narratives of about the same length (62 and 70 
vss., respectively), each preceded by an introductory speech. 
The first two and last two speeches form contrasting pairs, chi- 
astically arranged, with the central speech as a connecting link 
(AB-C-DE). The two pairs have each the same theme, κλέος, 
on the one hand of Achilles, on the other of Odysseus. In the 
shorter speeches of either pair (A and E), the fame of the two 
heroes is contrasted with the inglorious end of the commander- 
in-chief of the forces at Troy. In the first of them (A) 
Achilles comments on Agamemnon’s lack of κλέος, and this 
suggests, by contrast, the famous end of Achilles; in the second 
(E), after one of the victims of the most famous coup of the 
ἀνὴρ πολύτροπος has given the facts on which his fame will be 
based, the fame is recognized by the one who, at intervals in 
the poem, has been used as a foil to Odysseus. And this fame 
is heightened and is employed also to serve as a graceful farewell 
to Penelope by assigning as a chief reason for the hero’s glory 
the virtues of his wife. What could be more worthy of a great 
poet than this arrangement of material in the epilogue of his 
tale of Odysseus? 

But we can go farther than this. Professor Scott 19 pointed 
out how in the final episodes of w, as well as in Q, the story 
returns to its beginning in some formal details and in other 
ways, epilogue thus balancing prologue. This ‘ periodic’ char- 
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utter a word (A 563), would be highly inappropriate. In a similar 
way, as the present writer has remarked (Class. Quarterly, XII [1919], 
1-3), Homer removes all but the two old nurses and the husband and 
wife from the recognition scene in y. I am glad to notice that E. Gaar, 
who apparently had not read my article, has recently pointed out the 
same explanation of the dancing after the Slaughter (Wiener Blatter f. 
ἃ, altsprachl. Unterricht, 1921, 6ff. See Phil. Woch. XLII [1922], 
811). 
Ὁ Class. Jour. XII (1917), 397 ff. 
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acteristic seems to be found in the Second Necyta, if we notice 
an emphatic personal pronoun and a verbal echo, at the begin- 
ning and the end of the speech of Amphimedon. In the con- 
clusion of his narrative the Ithacan prince says (vs. 186) : 


ὧς ἡμεῖς, ᾿Αγάμεμνον, ἀπωλόμεθ᾽. 


Why the emphatic ἡμεῖς, unless for contrast, and with ᾿Αγά- 
pepvov, rather than with Odysseus, who with some god for his 
helper (vs. 182) was never in danger of destruction? Again, 
the account of the Slaughter, which is summed up in as (vs. 
186), begins (vs. 125) with the words, 

μνώμεθ᾽ ᾿Οδυσσῆος δὴν οἰχομένοιο δάμαρτα. 
The poet seems to make Amphimedon imply, ‘ As we perished 
by the hand of the man whose wife we were wooing, so you fell 
a victim of the one who wooed your wife.’ This recalls the 
words of Zeus and of Athena in a. Zeus says: “We warned 
Aegisthus not to woo the wife of Agamemnon,” end Athena 
replies : 

ὡς ἀπόλοιτο καὶ ἄλλος ὅτις τοιαῦτά ye peor. 


It is a fair inference, when we consider the context," that in 
the mind of Athena ἄλλος thas some reference at least to the 
Suitors. 

The conclusion of the Odyssey—I prefer to call it the epi- 
logue—also serves as the epilogue of the two Homeric poems. 
The account of the burial of Achilles seems tedious to many 
readers. But so is any epilogue. The exciting part of the 
story is over. Why not ring down the curtain at once? “ Must 
we put the bride to bed?,” asks Sir Walter Scott in the epilogue 
of one of his novels. Yet an epilogue is due to the tale. It 
must prove in words that the outcome of the events is their 
logical result. ‘The story demands this. Elsewhere 12 the writer 
has pointed out the indications that the Odyssey is essentially 
the sequel to the Iliad. For example, the poet is interested 
rather in the heroes who fought at Troy than in the next genera- 
tion. The story of the death and burial of Achilles avoids 


4 Cf. once more Class. Jour. XIII, 522, and Class. WEY: V, 219 f. 
48 Sewanee Review, XXVIII (1920), 170. 
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leaving at loose ends one of the threads of the Iliad. This is 
the Choice of Achilles and its results. Fate has willed that he 
be short-lived above the others—he is the only one of the nine 
great heroes who dies in battle before Llios. But this early 
death comes about directly from his own choice, as is made clear 
in I and %. He chooses κλέος and a short life to a long life 
without glory. This outcome the Iliad only foreshadows; it 
does not and cannot describe it. Wilamowitz’s supposed ori- 
ginal ending of the Iliad is unthinkable except as an anti- 
climax, in view of the part which the poet has assigned to 
Hector. It is the death of Hector, because of his part in that 
of Patroclus, that must furnish the climax. And yet a proper 
epilogue would, we think, take care not to leave unnoticed this 
important, though minor, strand in the network of the plot. 
Hence the narrative of Agamemnon, tiresome as it may be to 
some readers, is quite in place—in an epilogue. The κλέος of 
the hero is complete. He died fighting. Gods and men 
mourned him. His funeral was such as no other prince was 
given; to cite one feature, it lasted twice as long as that of 
Hector.. His bones were placed in a divinely-wrought amphora, 
along with those of Patroclus—as he wished. And, finally, his 
tomb was a tall and shapely mound in the most conspicuous 
part of the plain, where every mariner entering the famous 
straits could see it, of viv γεγάασι καὶ of μετόπισθεν Ecovra—even 
in the twentieth century A. D. 

Again, the only injury to the κλέος of Achilles was inflicted 
by Agamemnon, and the latter, in the Iliad, never made verbal 
amends. Nestor admits that the commander-in-chief has of- 
fered in atonement for the slight to the hero’s honor material 
compensation beyond criticism, but he implies that he has not 
made the amende honorable (I 164, δῶρα μὲν οὐκέτ᾽ ὀνοστὰ διδοῖς 
᾿Αχιλῆι ἄνακτι---μέν is significant). And even in the Reconcilia- 
tion in T, the king merely admits that he, like Zeys, suffered a 
temporary mental aberration under the influence of ’Ar; he 
does not in so many words concede that Achilles was in the 
right. And the latter in accepting the offer of reconciliation 
refers only to the gifts (T 147, δῶρα »pé »—again the particle), 
without the least suggestion of moral atonement. But in our 
passage the king formally and fully attests the glory of Achilles, 
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and heightens it by contrast with his own ignoble end (w 36 f. 
and 93 ff., the beginning and the conclusion of his narrative) : 


Ὄλβιε Πηλέος vid, ... . ὃς Oaves ἐν Τροίῃ 

ὧς σὺ μὲν οὐδὲ θανὼν ὄνομ᾽ ὥλεσας, ἀλλά τοι ale 
πάντας ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώπους kA έο ς ἔσσεται ἐσθλόν, ᾿Αχιλλεῦ. 
αὑτὰρ ἐμοί, κτλ. 


That is to say, “I returned home, as you did not; but not for 
a long life, which you might have had if you had chosen, nor to 
honor, which you did gain.” All this may not be very inter- 
esting to the reader to-day, but it is appropriate—and this is 
the point—to the epilogue of a sequel. 

And, finally, as the two long speeches of the Second Necyia 
assign renown to the heroes of the two poems, and do this 
through the utterance of the persons by whom an effort was 
made to take away from that renown,—and in the Odyssey, also 
through the lips of the one who with his family served as a 
foil throughout the poem—so in the final episode of the poem 
there is a striking contrast to the last book of the Iliad. I 
think that all will admit that no matter what may be the short- 
comings of w, the meeting between Laertes and Odysseus is fine 
poetry, both in conception and in execution. The poet’s genius 
is not flagging here. Now in Q, aside from the lament of 
Helen, which so stirred the heart of Tom Brown’s friend Arthur 
that he could not find his voice, there is no more pathetic pas- 
sage than the one in which Priam and Achilles recall to mind 
their dear ones, the former the son who is dead, the latter the 
father whom he is never to see again. Is not this a companion 
picture to the reunion of father and son in the orchard, beside 
the trees which the son in his childhood had planted? The 
pathos of the latter scene is as deep as that of the other one in 
the Tliad, but the tears are tears of joy. ‘The sequel ends hap- 
pily—except for Agamemnon, who in the introduction to the 
first part of the story shows that he does not deserve good 
fortune. 

In estimating the pertinence of what I have tried to make 
clear in the preceding paragraphs, it must be remembered that 
no attempt has been made to show that Homer consciously 
arranged and put into verse all that I have pointed out. One 
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cannot believe that the poet worked in such a cold-blooded and 
calculating way as Poe says that he himself did in composing 
The Raven. But the essence of genius is to harmonize all its 
material, not necessarily in a pragmatic and factual manner, 
for in reality it cares little for fact qua fact, but in a poetic and 
literary harmony. Greek poetry demanded an emotional, if not 
& pragmatic, epilogue. We have this in Attic tragedy, and we 
have it in the Iliad. ‘This is all that the writer claims as the 
literary justification of the first part of the conclusion of the 
Odyssey: it is an emotional epilogue, a harmonizing of the emo- 
tions that have been aroused in the Iliad and in its sequel, the 
Odyssey. 
SAMUEL EH. Bassett. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMOXN?. 


IV.—ON THE APPENDIX VERGILIANA. 


To Professor Tenney Frank our thanks are due for shewing 
Virgil’s continuation at Naples of his studies in the metropolis. 
Previously we had supposed Rome to be the scene of all the 
Catalepta; now we can share these student-songs between Rome 
and Naples. 

Professor Prescott has done well to call attention (in Class. 
Phil. 1922, p. 275) to some weak links in the ‘ Combinations- 
forschung’ of Virgil, a Biography. ‘They do not make the book 
less welcome. I too have a fault to find in it. 

In a note on p. 131 we read “ The Lydia cannot be the famous 
poem of that name written by Valerius Cato; it is too slight and 
ineffectual to be identified with that work.” Here I find the 
taint of German scepticism, as Professor Prescott finds else- 
where the taint of German imaginativeness. Why must we 
suppose the Lydia to have been ἃ μέγα BiBAlov? Ineffectual! 
Well, it has suffered at the hands of Time, and even in its 
pristine beauty it was eclipsed, or rather snuffed out of exist- 
ence (almost), by the Eclogues, some thirty years later. But 
look at it fairly, without a side-glance at Virgil, take it for what 
it was—the first attempt to imitate in Latin the Greek pastoral 
poetry. 


Invideo vobis, agri formosaque prata, 
Hoe formosa magis mea quod formosa puella 
St! vobis tacite nostrum suspirat amorem. 


“I envy you, fields and meadows fair, the more fair that ’tis to 
you my fair—hush !—is sighing low her love for me.’ I am a 
more indulgent critic than Professor Frank. I call that not bad 
for a first attempt to capture in Latin the cadence of lines like 

᾿Αδύ re τὸ ψιθύρισμα καὶ ἃ πίτυς, αἰπόλε, τήνα, 

*A ποτὶ ταῖς παγαῖσι μελίσδεται, ddv δὲ καὶ τύ 

Συρίσδες " μετὰ Πᾶνα τὸ δεύτερον ἦθλον ἀποισῇ. 

Vos nunc illa videt, vobis mea Ludia ludit, 


Vos nunc alloquitur, vos nunc arridet ocellis 
Et mea submissa meditatur carmina voce. 


Ineffectual! T'oo paltry to take young Rome by storm! Why, 


Mr. Housman’s Last Poems are taking young (and old) London 
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by storm ; and, much as I admire them, I do not read them with 
the same pleasure as these Latin lines. 

And how, without jettison of commonsense, can Professor 
Frank meet the argument stated (not for the first time) in the 
Classical Review (1918, p. 62): “No rival or imitator would 
steal the name Lydia for the heroine; that name was by literary 
convention the property of Valerius Cato as much as ‘ Highland 
Mary’ is the inalienable property of Burns.”? Away with that 
German ‘ Geist der stets verneint,’ that evil spirit which so often 
repels us as we read Norden’s brilliant, too brilliant, pages. 

However, I must not here inflict on the reader all the columns 
of my Classical Review article. Let me rather ask him to cor- 
rect two errors in it. In Lyd. 70 dit is the old-fashioned form 
of tlic ‘there.’ And beside this old usage may be put que 
(Lyd. 48) in the sense of quoque (see Friedrich’s Note on 
Catull. 102, 3 meque). To me certainly the poem suggests 
something half-a-century earlier than Professor Frank’s “ neu- 
totic and sentimental pupil of Propertius.” 

To pass to Virgilian poems. The palmary emendation has 
come from Professor Birt, and, like most palmary emendations, 
it is a return to the traditional text (Catal. 1, 1): 

De qua saepe tibi venit, sed, Tucca, videre 
Non licet: occulitur limine clausa viri. 


This had been altered (by Scaliger, of all people!) to Delia 
saepe tibt. What a change the true meaning makes! De qua 
saepe tibt (scil. locutus sum) ventt “ΒΗ has come.’ How it 
gives us ἃ glimpse at Virgil’s student-days! 

I do wish that editors would cease tampering with Catal. 2, 4 
tau Galltcum. Any student of Celtic knows that this must be 
right: tau, the Celtic verb ‘I am,’ the tha of Gaelic, the ta of 
Irish, the equivalent of Latin sto, originally stdyd, (whence 
Late Latin status, Fr. été). And why all this argument over 
Catal. 7? 

Si licet, hoc sine fraude, Vari dulcissime, dicam: 
‘Dispeream, nisi me perdidit iste Ié6os.’ 

Sin autem praecepta vetant me dicere, sane 
Non dicam sed: ‘me perdidit iste puer.’ 


Varius called his Greek house-page Πόθος. The praecepta, the 
rules of the rhetoric-class forbade the use of Greek words among 
Latin. So Vergil must substitute puer. 


ON THER APPENDIX VERGILIANA. BB 


In the unpleasant Catal. 13 every touch of the picture, every 
word of the ‘ agentia verba Lycamben’ is designed to heighten 
our disgust. So I suggest hiwrtulam in line 21. (For the gen- 
der cf. line 17.) In most minuscule script hi- is indistinguish- 
able from im, and «wn rtulam would be sure to become the in 
rotulam and tn ratulam of our MSS. In line 6, for the assim 
of the MSS, mussem ‘hint’ would be at least better than 
adstem of Wagner and Sabbadini. ‘The grammarian’s remark 
on line 12 may have been: Parswmonia generis femumium; sed 
Vargilhus parsvmonia item pluraltiter, etc. (On the abbreviation 
of pluraltter see my ‘ Notae Latinae.’) 

These be idle guesses. But (see Class. Quart. 1922, p. 106) 
the forthcoming edition of the Liber Glossarum will reveal to us 
readings of an earlier MS of the Appendia than any MS now 
extant. 

W. M. Linopsay. 


THE UNIVERSITY, 
Sv. ANDraws, SCoTLAND. 


V.—THE ION OF EURIPIDES: 
Emendations and Interpretations. 


VERSE 286 


A great deal of mental energy has been expended in an 
attempt to recover what the poet wrote instead of the second 
τιμᾷ, but of all the emendations (nearly a score) only one comes 
near to the original i sense (Kayser’s στυγηθ᾽) and this one, 
curiously enough, is farthest of all in form from the reading 
of the manuscripts; the others, from Scaliger’s τί po to 
Bayfield’s τί pate, are not only tame and undramatic, but also 
(most of them at least) wholly unsuited to the requirements of 
the context. When the youth asserts τιμᾷ oe Πύθιος, Creusa 
exclaims, repeating Ion’s τιμᾷ in a tone in which there is min- 
gled sarcasm, scorn, indignation, and resentment, τιμᾷ--- δὲ ὃ 
Certainly something that evokes the youth’s surprised question: 
τί δὲ στυγεῖς σὺ τοῦ θεοῦ τὰ φίλτατα; It was this question doubtless 
that suggested orvy7? to Kayser. And he was on the right 
track in his search for the dislodged word. But certainly no 
scribe would misread orvy76’ and write ryg. The latter could 
get a lodgement in the text only through dittography, and 
while many of the mistakes in our Mss. are due to this phe- 
nomenon, we can hardly resort to such an explanation for the 
removal of a whole word. 

I believe the corruption to be due to metathesis of letters, or 
of pronunciation: TIMAIMATAI became TIMAITIMAI. Certainly 
the thought expressed by τιμᾷ para’ corresponds to Creusa’s 
feeling in the matter, and uttered in the right tone by an actor 
would naturally arouse Ion’s curiosity and evoke from him the 
query τί δὲ στυγεῖς; for μάταιον means τὸ πρὸς μηδὲν χρήσιμον. Cf. 
Soph. Tr. 406 εἰ μὴ κυρῶ λεύσσων μάταια, 586 εἴ τι μὴ δοκῶ πράσσειν 
μάταιον. 


VERSE 565 


The MSS. read οὐδὲν Gp δυναίμεθα. Wecklein adopts Matthiae’s 
dp’ ὀναίμεθ᾽ av. But this cannot be right for many reasons. 
Musgrave’s, Wakefield’s, Kayser’s, Herwerden’s, Schmidt’s, 
Holzner’s, and Stadtmiiller’s emendations are also inadmissible. 

The text is correct, with the exception of a single letter (ο 
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for ε) and the loss of the final v after δυναίμεθα ; and the mistake 
was due to incorrect division: ovdovap was misread οὐδὲν ἄρ᾽ 
(Ion had just used dpa in his question). With this correction 
we not only secure a much more fitting and dramatic ending to 
Ion’s pathetic outburst than the bald οὐδὲν dp’ ὀναίμεθ᾽ ἄν, or 
οὐδὲν ἀντωνήμεθα, but there is also added a touch that is thor- 
oughly Euripidean. The thoughts of the youth who has never 
known a mother’s love, now revert, as he greets Xuthus with 
χαῖρέ μοι, πάτερ, to the other parent on whom he would lavish 
the tenderest affection, to his mother whom he has just beheld 
without knowing that it was his mother, and he asks in pas- 
sionate entreaty ὦ φίλη μῆτερ, πότ᾽ dpa καὶ σὸν ὄψομαι δέμας; He fol- 
lows this up with νῦν ποθῶ σε μᾶλλον ἢ πρὶν ἥτις εἶ ποτ᾽ εἰσιδεῖν. 
He craves now more than ever to see her beloved form; he de- 
sires to see her. But the thought crosses his mind that perhaps 
she is dead and that it will now be impossible for him to evoke 
her dear image even in a dream, ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως τέθνηκας, ἡμεῖς δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ 
ὄναρ δυναίμεθ᾽ dv (sc. εἰσιδεῖν). He answers his own question 
of πότ᾽ dpa καὶ σὸν ὄψομαι δέμας, and that answer is not simply 
“ Nevermore” but “Never.” Cf. Ar. Vesp. 13 ὄναρ εἶδον, Xen. 
Symp. 4. 33, Cyr. 8. 7. 1. 

The noun ὄναρ is here used adverbially, as often (= κατ᾽ ὄναρ). 
Cf. Aesch. Hum. 116, 181 ὄναρ διώκεις θῆρα, Eur. 1. T. 518 
μηδ᾽ ἰδὼν ὄναρ, Cycl. 8 τοῦτ᾽ ἰδὼν ὄναρ λέγω, Plut. Mor. 183 A ὄναρ 
ἰδὼν χρυσοῦν θέρος ἐξαμῶντα (cum in somnis vidisset), Eur. Fr. 
108 οὐδ᾽ ὄναρ κατ᾽ εὐφρόνην | φίλοις ἔδειξεν αὑτόν. 


VERSE 692 
The substantives δόλον and τύχαν cannot both be objects of ἔχει. 
The phrase ἔχει δόλον is merely a repetition of the thought in 686: 
θέσφατα pn tu’ ἔχει δόλον. Hence I should read: 
ἔχει δόλον * τάχ᾽ ἦν ὃ παῖς 
ἄλλων τραφεὶς ἐξ αἱμάτων. 


VERSE 702 


I think the corruption is due to haplography. When ἐσωσωσ 
became ἔσωσ(ε), τύχης (instead of τύχῃς) was inevitable. It is 
Creusa that is in thé mind of the chorus, not her husband. 
The phrase μέγαν és ὄλβον, in their attitude, in their feeling, is 
for Creusa: ὡς τύχῃ(ς). 
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VERSE 737 
Read τοὺς σοὺς παλαιοὺς ἐκ γένους αὐτόχθονος. 


VERSE 847 
Read εἴ γ᾽ ἔργ᾽ ὑφήσεις τοῦδ᾽ ἀπαλλάξῃ βίον. The particle of 
emphasis (ye) comes after εἰ, not after γάρ. Owing to the fre- 
quency of the locution εἰ γάρ the words γ᾽ ἔργ᾽ were incorrectly 
divided, yep being mistaken for ydp. It is the acts of this man 
that no woman of the proper spirit should submit to. 


VERSE 875 
The Mss. read ἀπονισαμένη. Scholars have tried to restore the 
meaning with ἀπονιψαμένη (Scaliger) ἀπονησαμένη (Valckenaer), 
adopted by Wecklein, and ἀποσεισαμένη (Barnes), but without 
success. I suggest that ἀπονισαμένη was originally three words: 
ἀπό γ᾽ ὠσαμένη. 
VERSE 929 
The text is sound; Beck’s change of οὖς to ols and Musgrave’s 
ἐκλαθοῦσα, Kirchhoff’s ἐκκαλοῦσα, Reuscher’s éxSpapovca, ἐκπνέουσα, 
and Kayser’s ἐκβαλοῦσ᾽ ἐκ τῶν are wholly unnecessary. The 
Telative ots is the direct object of μετῆλθες, and ὁδούς is cognate 
accusative. The participle ἐκβαλοῦσα (== ἐκβαίνουσα) is intransi- 
tive. Musgrave’s καινάς for κακάς in 930 is a certain correction. 
The best parallel to the passage is Hipp. 290-92 καὶ γνώμης ὁδὸν 
| ἔγωγ᾽ ὅπῃ σοι μὴ καλῶς τόθ᾽ εἱπόμην | μεθεῖσ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλον chu βελτίω 


VERSE 1006 
If a preposition were demanded, we might emend by making 
three words out of σώματος (σῶμά τ᾽ és), thus forming chiasmus 
with ἀμφὶ παιδί; but this is unnecessary. The old man asks: 
“in what did you attach (τὸ δὲ ἅπτειν καὶ δεῖν ταὐτόν ἐστιν) it to 
the body around the child?” 


VERSE 1135 
The language is highly poetic, the essor into the higher re- 
gions of fancy (1117-1158). Hence we must seek a poetic 
interpretation, and this is to be found in the acute Greek sense 
of personification, to which we must constantly return if we 
wish to fathom the meaning of Greek writers, particularly Greek 


poets. 
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I believe that τελευτώσας βίον is sound. “The rays that are 
ending their life” is only another way of saying “the rays of 
the dying sun (or day).” Scaliger changes ἀκτῖνας to the geni- 
tive singular, evidently because πρός already has an object in 
μέσας βολάς. But the accusative plural, in my opinion, is what 
the poet wrote, and, if so, the whole verse should remain intact. 
The corruption is to be sought in the preceding word: βολαῖς 
was inadvertently (and naturally) changed to Bodds by reason 
of the preceding πρὸς μέσας. But this adjective modifies ἀκτῖνας, 
not BoAds. Euripides desired to express the idea that Ion care- 
fully guarded the guests from the sun of the late evening no 
less than from that of mid-day. But μέσας ἀκτῖνας was not suffi- 
ciently explicit; the adjectivé required a qualifier, and so he 
added βολαῖς to designate in what respect they were μέσας. For 
τελευτώσας βίον compare Aesch. Pers. 232 ἄνακτος Ἡλίον φθινα- 
σμάτων, “ ou disparait monseigneur le Soleil.” 

Kock’s μεσημβρινάς, adopted -by Wecklein, is not only too 
unlike the MS. reading μέσας Bodds, but it is also improbable 
for other reasons. The same may be said of Pierson’s βίαν (for 
βίον), Musgrave’s ἰδεῖν, Hermann’s θεοῦ, Seidler’s βάσιν, Fix’s 
πάλιν, Hartung’s βλέπων, and Kock’s λίαν. Cf. "HedAlow βολαῖς " 
βολὴ ἐπὶ ἀκτίνων ἡλιακῶν, (Schol. Oppian. Hal. 8. 52), πέτρων Boral 
(Eur. Or. 59), λίθων Boral, Boral ὀφθαλμῶν. Also Jon 1148 f. 
ἵππους μὲν ἤλαυν᾽ ἐς τελευταίαν φλόγα | Ἥλιος. 


VERSE 1214 

Wecklein adopts Musgrave’s conjecture of ¢dppay’ for πρέσβυν, 
Reiske changes ἔχονθ᾽ ἕλοι to ἁλόντ᾽ ἔχοι (or ἑλὼν θένοι), Hartung 
to κτείνονθ᾽ ἕλοι, Dindorf to λαβὼν ἔχοι. But the text is sound 
in toto. The meaning is: “to catch the old man red-handed,” 
i. 6. prove that he is guilty by finding the poison in his pos- 
session. Cf. 1211 (σήμαινε). The conjunction ὡς does double 
duty (as often) : ὡς with ἕλοι (final) and ds with ἔχοντα. 


VERSE 1253 
The phrase ἐκ γὰρ ἄκων means nothing. Hence scholars have 
changed to ἀρκύων γὰρ (Wecklein), οἴκων (Victorius), κακῶν 
(Stephanus), ἀτῶν (Musgrave), ἕρκων (Jacobs), ἐκ πετρῶν γὰρ 
(Beck). | 
I am inclined to think that γάρ is an intruder (Creusa in her 
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excited state of mind disregards connectives) and is made up of 
two words γ᾽ ap, the latter being a part of ἀραχνῶν. This is 
much better than the tame οἴκων, κακῶν, OF πετρῶν. 

The verb προύλαβον seems to indicate that the effort made to 
extricate herself was more than a simple βαίνειν or ἔχειν πόδα. 
She had barely jumped out of the way of menacing death when 
she discovers that she has leaped into another and more perilous 
position. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1492, 1516 κεῖσαι δ᾽ ἀράχνης ἐν ὑφάσματι 
τῷδε, Anthol. Pal. II. 106. 6 καὶ τάχ᾽ ἂν ἐρροίζητο δι᾿ αἰθέρος, εἰ μὴ 
ἀράχνῃ | τοὺς πόδας ἐμπλεχθεὶς ὕπτιος ἐκρέματο. The word ἀράχνη 
means araneae tela. 

VERSE 1288 


One would hardly think that a score of emendations could 
be made to such a small number of words. No scholar has 
recognized that the first syllable of οὐσίαν is the negative. In 
the two conjectures already published by me I construed this 
negative with a following verb. I see now that it goes with 
the preceding sentence. 

The altercation of Ion and Creusa would be amusing if 
translated into the colloquial language of children (for it seems 
almost childish to a modern) : 


Cr. You were no longer Apollo’s; you were your father’s. 
Ion But I was, I tell you, I wasn’t my father’s—shut up, 
I say. 
Cr. You were noé—I am now—youw’re no longer his. 

The excited boy feels so outraged by Creusa’s declaration that 
he could no longer lay claim to Loxias, that he flatly denies 
the queen’s assertion (ἐγενόμεσθα is the aorist of εἰμί, not of 
γίγνομαι) and then tells her to hold her tongue and refrain from 
such impious utterances (cf. 339): ἀλλ᾽ ἐγενόμεσθα---πατρὸς δ᾽ 
οὔ---σιγᾶν λέγω. 

As in Soph. Ο. T. 1087 y dropped out and σιαν merged with 
the preceding negative, forming the οὐσίαν of our MSS. Again 
in 1396 Ion bids Creusa hold her tongue (σίγα ov). Cf. 666 σιγᾶν 
λέγω, Soph. El. 1458 σιγᾶν ἄνωγα, 1322 σιγᾶν ἐπήνεσ᾽, σιγᾶν κελεύω, 
B 280 σιωπᾶν ἄνωγα, Eur. Hee. 530 σιγὴν κηρῦξαι. 


VERSE 1396 


There are ten emendations recorded of the last two words; 
but all are made on the assumption that Ion is using a verb 
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in the second person singular (ὖσθα, ἤδησθα, ὀχλοῦσα, ἐλοιδόρεις 
etc.). I believe, on the other hand, that the youth is telling 
what his own experience has been, not what Creusa has done; 
and 1 should emend thus: σίγα ov " πολλὰ καὶ πάροιθεν ῃσθόμην. 

The corruption is due to the influence of the first two words 
in the verse. After σίγα σύ the second person singular seemed 
natural and ἤσθο was mistaken (by pronunciation?) for οἶσθα. 
This left μὴν in the air and a change to μοι was almost in- 
evitable, especially if the last letter had dropped out, as in 
verse 565. 

The sense of the verse now is just what the youth would be 
expected to say in his present mood: “Hold your tongue! 
I’ve already had enough from you!” 

The verb αἰσθάνομαι means percipio auribus, ausculto, audio. 
Cf. Or. 1296 (with 1311), Soph. Ai. 13818 ygoOdpnv βοὴν, Plato, 
Rep. 6. 494 Ὁ, Polit. 306 D εἴτε ἄλλου παρὰ ἐπαινοῦντος ἤσθησαι. 


VERSE 1427 

Corruption attacked the extremities, Spaxwyris becoming δράκοντες 
and rayxpucoverny, παγχρύσῳ γένει. Ton has just asked Creusa 
ἔστιν τι πρὸς τῷδ᾽, and the latter replies δράκων τις (which she 
describes as an ἀρχαῖόν re πάγχρυσον) ἐνῆν, i. 6. ἐν τῷ dyye with him 
(Ion) when she exposed him (ἄγγος οὗ ᾿ξέθηκ᾽ ἐγώ ποτε | σέ γ᾽ 
(1398). When the latter finally makes up his mind to test the 
truth of her statement, he asks: κενὸν τόδ᾽ ἄγγος ἢ στέγει πλήρωμά 
τι; (1412), i. 6. ἔνεστί τι; Moreover, after the youth has looked 
and verified her declaration, he uses the same verb that she had 
used, in confirmation of her assertion: ἔνεισιν οἷδε (1432). 
Further, χρυσώματι in 1430 seems to indicate that ἀρχαῖόν τι 
πάγχρυσον should be read in 1427. 


VERSE 1608 


The text gives just the opposite of the sense required: xat 
πρὶν τοῦτο δ᾽ οὐκ ἄπιστον ἦν. What Ion evidently means is that 
this was incredible. I think the corruption is due to metathesis 
of letters: κουδ became δουκ (δ᾽ is superfluous after καὶ), the orig- 
inal γοιδ (γ᾽ οἶδ᾽} becoming the impossible δ᾽ ove of our manu- 
scripts. Hence I should read: τοῦτό γ᾽, οἶδ, ἄπιστον ἦν. 


J. KE. Harry. 


EviaBErTy, N. J. 


VI—NOTES ON HORACE’S SERMONKES. 


I. 


1, 4. 9-10. 


in hora saepe ducentos, 
ut magnum, versus dictabat atane pede in uno. 


The editors generally incline to interpret stans pede im uno 
as==facillume. See e. g. Gow, Rolfe, Palmer, Wickham, 
Kiessling (the original edition), Kirkland, and Morris. This 
view was adopted also by A. Otto, Der Menschliche Korper und 
seine Teile im Sprichwort, Archiv 6 (1889), 330.1 For 
amusing misinterpretations see Fritzsche’s commentary and 
Long’s addition to Macleane’s note.” 

This view can not be right, for, if the words meant ‘ easily,’ 
they would carry a compliment. But at this point Horace is 
condemning, not complimenting, Lucilius. In verses 1-8 
(through emunctae narts) Horace has been complimentary to 
Lucilius, ascribing to him the plain-speaking of the writers of 
the Old Attic Comedy, their wit, and their discernment. In 
those verses Horace declares that Lucilius possessed, in the 
field of spirit, certain important qualifications essential to suc- 
cessful writing of satire—the discernment to see things about 
which a satirist might write or ought to write, and the 
courage and the wit to write of them frankly and effectively. 

But in durus componere versus, 8, the tone changes, com- 
pletely. Mention is now made of Lucilius’s defects in the field 


Otto, Die Sprichwirtlichen Redensarten der Rémer, 276, 8. v. pes, 4, 
interprets by “ohne jede Anstrengung, mit Leichtigkeit” (Leipzig, 
1890). 

* Schiitz, who does not mention Quintilian, had the right idea about 
our passage, but his very brief comment seems to have attracted no 
attention. In 1910, and again in 1921, in the fourth and fifth versions 
of Kiessling’s edition, Heinze wrote thus: “ wohl volkstiimlicher Aus- 
druck fiir ‘lisslich ’: wer echwere kirperliche Arbeit tut, muss fest auf 
beiden Beinen stehen. .. .” This note curiously mixes truth and error; 
pains, care, rather than difficulty, is the predominant idea in Horace’s 
mind. Further, no proof or even illustration of the view is offered, 
beyond a reference to Quintilian 12. 9. 18. 
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of form. Verses 9-11 are needed; they explain and justify the 
stricture in durus componere versus, 8. Verses 9-10 emphasize 
the idea that Lucilius ran to excess, making quantity rather 
than quality his aim, or at least producing much without 
artistic quality or excellence. Verse 11 logically gives the 
result of the procedure set forth in 9-10; verses 12-13 explain 
why the facte were as they were. Horace had to defend,* care- 
fully and fully, any adverse comment he might make on 
Lucilius, because the latter had numerous and ardent admirers: 
witness Horace, Sermones 1. 10. 1-3, and the famous statement 
of Quintilian about the popularity of Lucilius even in his day 
(10. 1. 93). 

Since, then, verses 9-11 are, throughout, condemnatory of 
Lucilius, stans pede in uno must mean something like ‘ care- 
lessly,’ ‘ negligently’; the carelessness would lie in the failure 
to bring into play all the powers he possessed and should have 
used. ‘That Horace’s contemporaries understood him hetter 
than modern editors have is clear from Sermones 1. 10. 1-3, 
64-74. 

Now, that stans pede in uno can mean ‘carelessly’ is plain 
from Quintilian 12. 9. 18 Itaque in his actionibus omni, ut 
agricolae dicunt, pede standum est. ‘These words have been 
cited by many editors on our passage, and have, in fact, been, 
in and of themselves, rightly interpreted (e. g. by Wickham, 
and Heindorf-Wiistermann, as long ago as 1843: see Otto, as 
cited above). Yet their bearing on our passage has not, so far 
as I am aware, been fully seen. In quoting his farmers’ saw, 
Quintilian meant ‘we must bring into use our every resource,’ 
“we must employ every power we have.’ There is no possi- 
bility of taking Quintilian to mean ‘we must do it with difii- 
culty.’ That would be absurd in itself, in any context; it is 
impossible in this particular context. In the whole chapter 
Quintilian is discussing the way in which a pleader may pre- 
pare himself rightly for his pleading. In ὃ 18 he very sensibly 
tells him, in effect, ‘you must leave no stone unturned.’ Com- 


*Sermones 1. 10 paesim shows that in Sermones 1. 4. 9-18 Horace’s 
defense of his strictures was not ample enough.—On the relation of 
Horace, Sermones 1. 4. and Sermones 1. 10, to each other, see my remarks 
in American Journal of Philology 33. 142-144. 
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pare also § 15: Adferet ad dicendum curae semper quantum 
plurimum poterit. See Spalding ad loc., and the sensible note 
in the Bohn translation. 

Horace’s meaning, then, is clear. He is condemning Lucilius. 
' A man who has two legs has no justification for standing, re- 
peatedly, on but one leg. | 

We may illustrate both Horace and Quintilian by citing 
certain words that occur in Petronius 39, as part of Trimalchio’s 
lecture on the signs of the zodiac: In cancro ego natus sum. 
Ideo multis pedibus sto, et in mari et terra multa possideo, nam 
cancer et hoc et illoc quadrat. This means, plainly, that 
Trimalchio has many supports, many resources; he uses them 
all, he profits by them all. Compare also Terence, Andria 161- 
162 quem ego credo manibus pedibusque obnixe omnia fac- 
turum; 675-677 Ego, Pamphile, hoc tibi pro servitio debeo, 
conari manibus pedibusque noctesque et dies capitis periculum 
adire, dum prosim tibi; Cicero, Tusc. 2. 56 Quid? qui volunt 
exclamare maius, num satis habent latera, fauces, linguam in- 
tendere, e quibus éici vocem et fundi videmus? Toto corpore 
atque omnibus ungulis, ut dicitur, contentioni vocis adserviunt ; 
Aen. 4. 252 hinc toto praeceps se corpore ad undas misit, said 
of Mercury’s flight. See also Liddell and Scott, 8. v. πούς 6 f. 


II. 
1. 4, 14. 

Crispinus minimo me provocat 
I wish to offer a suggestion concerning mintmo. What would 
one expect Horace to say here? Something like ‘Crispinus is 
willing to wager any amount of money that he can write more 
verses in ἃ given time than I can.” In what he does say I see 
a very effective παρὰ προσδοκίαν joke: ‘ Crispinus is challenging 
me <to a duel of speed> in the sum of a—mite (farthing, 
nickel, centime, soldo)!’ I grant that, to make such a joke 
most effectively, one ought to hold off his quip to the last 
possible moment; here Crispinus me provocat—minimo! would 
have been far more effective. I need not, however, stop to prove 
that often, in verse, both Greek and Latin, the word that makes 
the unexpected turn is not in fact postponed to the end. I 

shall cite only Horace, Sermones 1. 6. 130-131 
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His me consolor victurum suavius ac ai 
quaestor avus pater atque meus patruusque fuisset. 


My explanation gives, it will be noted, precisely the view for 
which Bentley argued so strenuously, and gives it, too, without 
altering a letter of the traditional text. 


11. 
1. 4. 10ὅ-120. 


This passage, too long to quote here, reminds me of Terence, 
Adelphoe 405-420, especially 414-418, and the parody of it by 
Syros servos, 425-431. Every one is aware that Horace knew 
Terence well; compare e. g. Sermones 2 3. 260-271 with 
Terence, Eunuchus 46-63. 


IV. 


2 3. 69-73. 


ecribe decem a Nerio—non est eatis—adde Cicutae 
nodosi tabuleas centum, mille adde catenas: 

effugiet tamen haec sceleratus vincula Proteus; 
cum rapies in ius malis ridentem alienis, 

fiet aper, modo avis, modo saxum et cum volet arbor. 


This note is concerned primarily with the words malis 
ridentem alienis, 72. To get their sense we must have clearly 
in mind the thought of 65-73. If, says Horace, Damasippus, 
who got into debt and finally was ruined, is stultus, insanus, 
what of the creditor Damasipptf is he sanus? 

There are two ways of lending money neither of which 
guarantees repayment of the loan: (1) the creditor may take 
no precautions whatever to get his money back; in fact he may 
go so far as to forbid the debtor to pay it back (65-68) ; (2) he 


‘This parallel was not noted by Palmer‘ (1891), or by Morris (1909). 
It did appear in Kiessling-Heinze* (1910). But, since even in Kiese- 
ling-Heinze (1910, 1921), there is no cross-reference, at Sermones 1. 4. 
106-120 or at Sermones 2. 3. 260-271, either to Horace or to the other 
Terentian passage, I let my note stand as above. P. Fabia and 
Dziatzko-Kauer, in their editions of the Adelphoe (1892, 1903), and 
Fabia, in his Eunuchus (1895), noted the Horatian parallels. F. Plessis 
and Ashmore, in their editions of the Adelphoe (1884, 1893), did not. 
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may employ every conceivable precaution to get his money back. 
To make his point, Horace overstates his case. He would not, 
of course, have maintained that in actual fact no debtor ever 
paid his debts; but verse 71, interpreted per se, means pre- 
cisely that every debtor is a sceleratus Proteus. 

What of malis ridentem alients? The comments of the edi- 
tors on these words are, in my opinion, so vague and so wide 
of the mark that I do not stop to cite them. I believe that 
Horace inserted these words in advance of their logical place; 
they belong, logically, after fiet aper, modo avis, in the next 
verse. 

Several things helped Horace to put the words where he did 
in fact put them. (1) They were suggested, naturally, by 
Proteus (71), and hence were in Horace’s mind before he wrote 
a word of 72-73; (2) had he postponed them to 73, he would 
have been obliged to omit from that verse modo sarum, et, cum 
volet, arbor; (3) since the Romans did not use the comma, 
they would have had far less trouble than we in joining malis 
ridentem alienis to the words with which in logic, that is in 
common sense, they belong. We gain much through our use 
of commas, but we also at times lose through that use. 

Verses 71-73 thus mean, simply: ‘in spite of all, the debtor 
will slip out of these fastenings—he’s a scoundrel, a veritable 
Proteus: when you hale him into court, he will turn himself 
into a boar, then into a bird, and grin at you with his bor- 
rowed jaws.’ | 


CHARLES KNappP. 
Bazwanp Ootines, Ootumaia UNIVERSITY. 


: ..------ 


VII—VOSSIANUS Q86 AND REGINENSIS 888. 


In the Philological Quarterly I, 273, Professor Rand, dis- 
cussing the Codex Leidensis Vossianus Latinus Q 86, writes: 
“What became of the Juvencus and the Sedulius at the begin- 
ning or the part of Isidore at the end we should much like to 
know. Perhaps some scopritor feltce will come across them yet 
in Leyden or Paris or Rome.” There can be no doubt, I think, 
that the Juvencus and Sedulius of this famous old Leyden codex 
are now in the Vatican Library in Rome, Codex Regiwensis 333." 

Dr. V. F. Biichner of the University of Leyden Library cal- 
culated from the signatures on the 26th and 31st quinions of the 
Codex Vossianus that just sixteen gatherings of ten leaves apiece, 
minus the leaf which now forms the first folio of the Vosstanus, 
or 159 leaves in all, have been lost at the beginning (cf. Rand, 
art. cit., p. 266). Codex Regmensis 333 has these sixteen gath- 
erings.? It comprises 163 leaves as now formed, but the first 
gathering is of twelve instead of ten leaves, the fourth gathering 
numbers eleven leaves because a single leaf has been inserted 
after fol. 43 in order to include fifty lines which had been 
omitted,® and the present fol. 163 obviously does not belong to 
the first state of the book—indeed a remnant of the original 
fol. 163, cut when that folio became fol. 1 of the Vosstanus, 
is visible. 


1On the plain parchment binding are the old numbers 1129 and 1393. 
The latter is that of the catalog made in 1690 and that known to Mont- 
faucon. On the manuscript iteelf, fol. 1τ, is the number A. 37. 

*The signatures of all the gatherings except the first and fifth are 
Visible, but they are of two sorte: Arabic numerals at the beginning 
of each gathering and Roman at the end, both in the lower margin. 
The latter correspond to those in the Vossianus and undoubtedly belong 
to the original state of the book. They are found at the end of gather- 
ings II, ITI, IV, VIII, ΧΙ, XIII, XIV, XV. It is a pleasure to record 
my indebtedness and gratitude to Dr. Btichner for the photographs of 
the Vossianus secured through him and for the information regarding 
it that he kindly sent me. 

*Cf. Marold’s edition of Juvencus, p. 46, note to II, 543: “In V? 
[= Reg. 333] ‘hoe folium deerat (v. 543-591) et saec. XIX suppletum . 
est, legitur vereus spurius post 544.” Reifferscheid dates the hand of 
fol. 44 in the eleventh or twelfth century. Huemer does not date it. 
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The Vossianus opens with Arator’s Acts of the Apostles, 
written in a fairly large and leisurely hand using, for the first 
41 folios, single columns of sixteen lines to the page. The same 
hand, employing the same style and the same number of lines 

_to the page, has written Juvencus’ Evangeltorum hbri IV and 
Sedulius’ Paschale Carmen in the Regwmensis, and the size of 
the page in all three texts is the same. 

Moreover, at the bottom of fol. 162° of the Regtnensis we 
find the greeting which regularly precedes Arator’s Acts of the 
Apostles and the gloss Incipit lib Aratoris. This greeting, 
which reads “ Domino sacro sco beatissimo?’ δα: apostolico 
et in toto orbe primo omnium sacerdotum papae uigilio Arator 
subdiaconus,” * has been supplied at the top of fol. 1 of the 
Vosstanus in ἃ later hand. It was apparently copied from 
the preceding page by the person who divided the original 
codex, for it contains the unusual sacro and beatissumoque which 
are not in the other manuscripts and omits the word salutem 
which is also wanting in the Reginensts.° If further proof of 
the unity of the two codices were needed it exists in the mar- 
ginal gloss beside the Finitum est of Sedulius’ Paschale Carmen 
in the Reginensis (fol. 162") : “ Require in hoc volumine Cante- 
mus, soctt, Domino, post Aratorem.” This refers to the hymn 
of Sedulius which is still in the Vosstanus.® 

Unfortunately the discovery of the relation of Reginensts 333 
to the Vossianus does not settle the question of the date of the 
book. Indeed, although most authorities who have used the 
part now in Leyden date it in the ninth century, those who 
have edited Juvencus and Sedulius from the part in the Vatican 
hesitate between the ninth and tenth. Arevalus, to be sure, in 
his edition of Juvencus ascribed it “ad VIII aut IX saeculum,” 


‘The word sacro and the 4; of beatissimog; are in the hand that 
wrote the glosses. 

°Cf. the preceding note and Migne LXVIII, col. 73, note, where, 
however, the words atque apostolico which occur in the Vosstanue as 
well as in the Reginensis are omitted. 

*For a summary of the contents of the Vossianus, see Peiper’s edition 
of Avitus, p. lxvi. Immediately following Arator (fol. 1-63) are the 
epigrams of Prosper (63v-79r). The hymn of Sedulius follows them 
(797). 
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but Reifferscheid* calls it tenth century and his date was 
accepted by Huemer in his edition of Sedulius made in 1885.° 
Marold, who edited Juvencus in 1886, did not decide between 
the dates of Arevalus and Reifferscheid though he stated that 
Lud. Jeep, who collated the manuscript for him, agreed with 
Arevalus. Finally, Huemer in his edition of Juvencus (1891) 
calls the manuscript saec. IX vel X. 

That the book (or its twin, as Professor Rand would prefer) 
was in Cluny in the twelfth century, the catalog first cited by 
Peiper in this connection would indicate (cf. Rand, art. cit., 
p. 261). The finding of the lost Juvencus and Sedulius com- 
pletes the identification of our book with the volume described 
in the Cluny catalog. According to Professor Rand, however, 
the Vossianus probably was written at Fleury. He assumes 
that it was either brought to Cluny, or that the book described 
in the Cluny catalog is the twin of our codex. His argument 
is based not only on a feeling that the script of the Vosstanus 
resembles the hand in vogue at Fleury in the latter half of the 
ninth century, but on the assumption that a copy of Phaedrus 
conserved in the Vatican, Codex Reginensis 1616, which is a 
book of Fleury, originally belonged to our volume. Whether 
or not the handwriting of the Vosstanus is that of Fleury, I 
do not feel competent to judge, but I find it difficult to believe 
that the copy of Phaedrus in Reginensis 1616 ever formed part 
(necessarily the last part) of the Vosstanus. Waiving the point 
that the last item in the Cluny catalog’s description of the manu- 
script is “ars Isidori de grammatica et de disciplinis aliarum 
artium” (a fragment of which concludes the Vossianus) and 
that there is no mention of Phaedrus’ fables, I think the differ- 
ence in the size of the pages and in that of the space occupied 
by the script in these two codices precludes the possibility that 
they were ever united. ‘The Phaedrus page (0.19 x 0.12) is appre- 


* Sitzungeberichte, K. Akademie ἃ. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Classe, Wien, 
vol. 59 (1868), p. 110. 

*Huemer, not suspecting the unity of the two books, followed Reiffer- 
scheid in ascribing the copy of Sedulius’ Paschale Carmen that he found 
in Reg. 383 to the tenth century (p. xx); following Peiper, he dated 
the transcription of the hymn that he found in the Vossianus to the 
ninth (p. 155, note). 
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ciably smaller than that of the Vosstanus (0.23x0.18) and its 
margins show that it could not have been cut down from a page 
as large as the latter.° The left-hand margins of recto and 
verso are of approximately the same width, and there has been 
no cutting where the two sheets that make up the binion are 
folded. 

If, however, our manuscript dates from the ninth century, 
it could hardly have been written at Cluny which was founded 
in 910. Can it be dated with certainty in the ninth century? 
The script of Cluny according to Thompson (Introduction to 
Greek and Latin Paleography, p. 418) tended to be conservative, 
and, as we have seen, the hand of Reginensts 333 has been dated 
from the tenth as well as from the ninth century. Brave is the 
paleographer, however, who would distinguish between a late 
ninth and an early tenth century manuscript with only the 
script to aid him. The problem of the date and provenience 
of our codex, therefore, still awaits a satisfactory solution. The 
purpose of this paper is merely to show that the Juvencus and 
Sedulius of Reginensis 333 quite surely preceded the works 
contained in Vosstanus Q 86.° 

Grace FRANK. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 


9 Οἵ. the reproductions and measurements in Chatelain, Paléographie 
des Classiques latins, II, plates CLII and CLXV. I should give the 
- average measurements of Reg. 333 as 0.235 x 0.185 and of the Phaedrus 
page as 0.193 x 0.12. . 

Ὁ After this paper had left my hands I wae fortunate enough to meet 
Mgr. Stanislas Le Grelle who is preparing a monumental work on the 
Reginensis. He kindly supplied me with material proof of the fore- 
going. According to Mgr. Le Grelle, the original codex before the 
division was numbered A 37 by Paul Petau (cf. note 1 above), 903 by 
Alexandre Petau. Under the latter the separation occurred, the Roman 
half receiving the number 1129, later becoming Reg. 1393 (Montfaucon's 
number) and finally Reg. 333, the Leyden half being numbered 1157 
and later becoming Voss. Q 86. The Phaedrus of Reg. 1616, on the 
other hand, was numbered Q 23 in Paul Petau’s library, 1029 and 1631 
in Alexandre Petau’s, and 839 in the early Regimensis catalog (Mont- 
faucon’s number). 


VITI.—DRAVIDIAN Z. 


Initial sn became n in Kanara and Tamil, aN (with voice- 
less n) in Telugu, Tulu and northern Dravidian. Brahui 
developt h<hN<aN, Gondi h<s<sN, Kui s<aN; N was 
changed to ¢, and the s was lost, in Kurukh, Malto, Telugu 
and Tulu.t The present position of Tulu is near a branch of 
the Kistna river-system, which in its lower course flows east- 
ward thru Telugu territory. If we assume for Tulu a former 
position in what is now the Telugu region, we get a clear geo- 
graphic arrangement in the derivatives of sn: northwestern h; 
central or more strictly north-central s (later h in Géndi) ; 
eastern st, afterward ¢; southwestern n. 

An equally clear geographic distribution appears in the deri- 
vatives of zn: northwestern ὦ (Brahui) ; central s (kept in Kui, 
changed to h in Géndi); northeastern ¢ (Kurukh-Malto) ; 
southern n (Kanara, Tamil, Telugu, Tulu). As the nasal ele- 
ment of sn and zn is found only in southern Dravidian, we 
should probably assume that zn made zd in Brahui and Kurukh- 


-Malto. This would give northern, central, southern, as the 


main divisions in the treatment of zn. We might however 
assume sn <2zn for Kurukh-Malto, and leave Bréhui zd isolated. 
If it is true that the entire western coast of India is largely 
Dravidian in ethnology, it is evidently possible that the great 
geographic separation of Bréhui from its relatives corresponds 
to a similar linguistic separation. 

In the fourth volume of the Linguistic Survey of India, the 
Dravidian word-list gives for ‘mouth’ Br&ahui δᾶ, Géndi fuddi, 
Kui sudé, Kurukh bat, Malto toro, Kanara 647i, Tamil υᾶ7ὲ, 
Telugu néru, and for ‘ nose’ Brahui bdmus, Géndi mussér, Kui 
mungé, Kurukh ηνῶϊ, Malto muso, Kanara miigu, Tamil 
mikku, Telugu mukku. The Tulu words are bdjt and miku. 
Brahui baémus is a compound of δᾶ and *muso = Malto muso; 
these words illustrate the retention of ancient medial s in the 
extreme north.? Likewise Géndi mussdr is composed of *muso 
and *soro or *zoro, the equivalent of Malto toro, Telugu nédru < 


? American Journal of Philology, vol. 40, p. 84. 
3 American Journal of Philology, vol. 40, p. 83. | 
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*znoro. Géndi normally developt h from zn, as from sn and 
simple 8. but the loss of weak vowels produced 88 in mussér. 
Géndi 8 comes ordinarily from the palatal occlusive οὗ The 
word fuddi is evidently different from *znoro, and connected 
with southern words for ‘lip’: Kanara tuft, Τὰ] dudt. Kui 
sudé apparently has s< zn; the change of *soro to sudé may have 
come from a *tud-synonym corresponding to Géndi tuddi. 

Aside from Aryan loan-words used in Kurukh and Malto, 
the Dravidian words for ‘ water’ seem to have the basis *zniro, 
perhaps with the variant *znatwro: Brahui dir, Gondi jér, Kui 
sur6, southern nir and niru (replaced by the plural nillu in 
modern Telugu). In Géndi, as in southern Dravidian, initial 
7 is commonly added before palatal vowels; and jér is the simi- 
larly altered form of a word that would otherwise have initial h. 

Other words that seem to imply early zn-forms are Brahui 
dar- = Tamil naruv- (descend), Brahui ditar == Kanara nettar 
(blood), Bréihui dut—= Tamil navu (tongue). A root *znaw 
would explain dui and ndvu; a variant *znalg is apparently 
needed for ‘tongue’ in several languages: Kurukh tatzd (tr < 
ik), Kanara ndlige, Telugu ndluka, Tulu nélaji (with the end- 
ing of 6b4jt). Perhaps *znalg came from *znaw thru *znag 
and *znang, with extension of nasality followed by dissimilation, 
as in Rumanian mérunt < *menunto { mmmiitus. 

Epwin H. Torrte. 


NortH Havaxy, Oomn. 


*American Journal of Philology, vol. 40, p. 82. 


REPORTS. 
ἬΞΕΜΕΒ LVI (1921). 


Das Prooemium des Lucretius (1-65). F. Jacoby considers 
| Lucretius’ introduction to his poem I, 1-145 one of the most 
magnificent creations of Roman literature, and worthy to stand 
alongside the best that Greek genius has produced; hence the 
numerous attempts to throw light upon it have been justified, 
whether scholars, like Lachmann, find a lack of sequence in the 
traditional order, or, like Vahlen, try to justify their conserva- 
tism. The greatest difficulty has been an apparent dualism, 
which has suggested the idea of two separate introductions. 
Even conservatives have failed to give a satisfactory explanation. 
Jacoby thinks the solution is that Lucretius has interwoven the 
dedication to Memmius with a eulogy of the subject-matter, 
which involves the praise of Epicurus. The whole may be re- 
solved into sections, which, while they cohere logically, follow 
one another with more or less abruptness, which must be recog- 
nized as characteristic of Lucretius’ style. He summarizes his 
results in the following scheme: 


| 1-43 Gebetan Venus, die Patronin desMemmius M I 


Te ---- 


, 50-53 Beginn der Widmung an Memmius M Ila— 
54-61 Beginn der Propositio des Werkes M II 
62-79 ἔπαινος ’"Exuxovpou E I 
80-101 Verteidigung der Lehre gegen 
den Vorwurf der wmpietas BE 11 ΟΙΒ 
102-126 Verteidigung gegen die dicta 
vatum E IiTa 


127-135 Schlusz der Propositio des Werkes MII b—=ETIII b- 
136-145 Schlusz der Widmung an Memmius ΜΠ 


This scheme is rooted in antique literary traditions; but is 

! nevertheless unique. J. contrasts it with Vergil’s introduction 

to his Georgics. An elaborate argument (pp. 51-65) tries to 
show that v. 50 follows v. 43 without a break. 


Metrische Beitrage (66-103). K. Miinscher continues his 
metrical studies (see A.J. P. XLI, p. 89) under the following 
heads: Erstarrte Formen im Versbau der Aiolier. 1. Das Gly- 

koneion als Versbildner, 2. Das Anakreonteion als Versbildner, 

: 3. Enhoplios, Telesilleion, Reizianum als Versbildner, and 4.-Die 

alkaische Strophe. In the last section he argues that Horace 
followed his own free artistic feeling when he normalized the 
Greek verses; but his feeling was that of a ‘formstrenger’ 
Roman, and so he narrowed the freer form of the Greeks. 


%3 
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Miscellen: W. Otto (104-106) supplements his note on the 
χρηματιστικὸς πυλών (A. J. P. XLIT 347-8) with citations: IT 
Sam. 19, 9 ete., to show the practice of holding audiences in 
the ‘ gate’ of private houses as well as in the city gate or gate 
of the palace. The oriental king was originally more accessible 
to his subjects than later.—K. Praechter rejects Usener’s emen- 
dation (Epicurea p. 367, 10 ff.) : ὕστατον εἶπε <rotros> ἀποφθίμενος 
for the MS. πρῶτος. Although Epicurus was not the first of the 
circle of friends to die, Diogenes Laertius (X 16), who was fond 
of forced antitheses, probably used πρῶτος (MSS. B and F), if 
not xpwrov.—K. Praechter (108-112) regards Lucretius V 168- 
173, 175, 176, as an addition promised in v. 155, which however 
was never finally adjusted by the author. Cicero de nat. deor. I 
9, 22f. obtained the same idea from an Epicurean source. Eli- 
minating the above verses, we have a consistent passage with 
165-167, 174, 177-180. The above is a minor addition within 
the larger expansion V 110-234. P. refers to Merrill’s edition 
p. 663 for the literature dealing with the above passage. 


Die Varronischen di certi und incerti (113-130). 6. Wis- 
sowa defends his view that Varro (Antiquit. rerum div. xiv- 
xvi) classified the gods with respect to the certainty he felt as 
to their nature and activities; hence book XIV is entitled de dis 
certis, book XV de dis incertis, he himself says of the latter 
(fgm. 1 Aug. de civ. dei VII 17) “cum in hoc libello dubias de 
diis opiniones posuero, reprehendi non debeo.” Book XVI (de 
dis praecipuis atque selectis) did not contain a third group, but 
a selected number from XIV and XV, which Varro discusses 
from a different standpoint. Many have sought a deeper mean- 
ing in Varro’s terms. E. Bickel in his book “ Der altrémische 
Gottesbegriff ” tries to show that the above three books de dis 
deal respectively with δαίμονες, ἥρωες and θεοί. Waissowa refutes 
this in detail. 

Scipio Africanus und die Eroberung von Neukarthago (131- 
225). R. Laqueur subjects Polybius’ book X to a minute analy- 
sis which, he thinks, substantiates the results of a former analy- 
sis of book III, on which he based his theory set forth in his 
book ‘ Polybius.’? Polybius, he thinks, began his history on a 
small scale and in the spirit of the Hellenistic historiography 
in which the ἐκπλήττειν was designed to please his readers. But 
as Polybius, citizen of a small Greek town, gradually had his 
views enlarged in Rome, where he became familiar with the 
Roman government and military organization (especially fruit- 
ful was his association with the younger Scipio at Carthage), 
and after, at a still later date, he came under the influence of 
the Stoic philosopher Panaetius, he changed his conceptions of 
historic writing and enlarged the plan of his history. In fact, 
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in accordance with his gradually expanding knowledge, he sub- 
jected his history to a number of later revisions, which produced 
a number of incongruities. ‘The most important revision was 
the last, which resulted in a world’s history, in which the ration- 
alism derived from Panaetius dominated his exposition. Logical 
clearness was gained at the expense of pure history. This devel- 
opment must be taken into consideration when Polybius is used 
as a source. The analysis of book X makes plausible the exist- 
ence of different strata of information; that derived from Lae- 
lius is more valuable than Ed. Meyer thinks (cf. Berl. Sitzb. 
1916 pp. 1068 ff.). 


Miscellen: K. Praechter (226-227) emends a passage in Por- 
phyrius in Aristot. Categ. Comm. P. 123, 29 ff., where a con- 
fusion in the change of interlocutors escaped the notice of Busse 
(Commentaria in Arist. Graeca IV 1).—F. Bechtel (228) 
explains the name of Poseidon’s son “AX@ymos (Paus. II 30, 5) 
by identifying -πὸς with -gos (cf. Τήλεφος). The is due to the 
tendency to dissimilate, as in ἐχέτλη, φύτλα and χύτλον. ᾿Αλθη- 
has been connected with ἄλθα᾽ θεραπεία (Hesych.), but should be 
identified with the Homeric ἀλθῆσεσθαι. 

Zur Beurteilung der politischen Wirksamkeit des Tiberius 
und Gaius Gracchus (229-301). ἘΠ. von Stern calls attention to 
the opposing views in the extensive ancient literature that deals 
with the Gracchi, as well as to the conflict of opinion among 
modern scholars. Ed. Schwartz (Gott. Gel. Anzeigen 1896, 
792-811) characterizes Tib. Gr. as Socialrevolutionir, on the 
other hand R. von Pohlmann (Aus Altertum und Gegenwart 
N. F. 1911, 122) as Socialreformer. Stern threads his way 
through the conflicting sources and their modern interpreters 
and reaches the conclusion that Tiberius Gracchus began his 
tribuneship with a carefully prepared plan of a moderate agra- - 
rian reform, with which an influential group of senatorial opti- 
mates sympathized; but owing to opposition he became in the 
end a social revolutionary. He was guilty of three illegal acts: 
the abrogatio of the tribune Octavius; the proposal to place the 
Pergamene inheritance in the hands of the people, thus infring- 
ing the rights of the senate; and thirdly his attempt to secure 
the tribuneship for the succeeding year. Tib. Gr. tried to in- 
troduce the Greek ideal of the sovereignty of the people, which 
was foreign to the traditional Roman conception of government. 
He was a well-meaning idealist, not a real statesman, and not 
a predecessor of Cesar. ‘To estimate the political activities of 
the more talented C. Gracchus it is important to determine the 
chronological sequence of his various measures of reform. On 
this basis Stern shows how wisely he drew the various elements 
of the people to his support. This was accomplished during his 
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first tribuneship. But the senatorial party began popular legis- 
lation in its turn. The result was that, in his second tribuneship 
(122 8B. c.), his influence waned. Hig great plan of enfranchis- 
ing the Latins and Italians, which he had already mentioned in 
his speech de legibus promulgatis (123 B. c.), was rejected when 
it was finally put to vote in 122 8B. c. When his opponents un- 
dertook to repeal his lex de colonia Carthag.-Junonia he and his 
friends succeeded in postponing the vote on this measure; but 
not without violence. Antullus, one of the senatorial party was 
slain. This gave the consul Opimius, clothed with a senatus 
consultum ultimum, the opportunity to assemble a military 
force. C. Gracchus and his followers fortified themselves on 
the Aventine. The outcome was the complete overthrow of C. 
Gracchus and his followers. Like his brother Tiberius, C. 
Gracchus was guided by ideal visions of the sovereignty of the 
Greek polis, and failed to realize the strength of Roman tradi- 
tions. He, like his brother, ended as a revolutionary. The 
article brings out impressively the political conflicts that raged 
during their careers. 


Zu Euripides’ Troerinnen (302-313). C. Robert emends and 
interprets Eur. Troades: vv. 308 f.; 547 f.; 847 f. 


Zum Freiburger Makedonierdialog (314-319. L. Deubner 
emends the two papyri of the second century A. D., published 
by W. Aly in Heidelberg. Sitzungsb. 1914 Abh. 2, and explains 
the two handwritings as due to dictation from a single MS, 
which contained a dialogue, where two minor characters open a 
scene, which introduces Antipatros as the principal character. 
Such an introduction is especially common in ancient comedies. 
The end of the second fragment announces the appearance of 
Olympias. Aly calls attention to the resemblance to the dia- 
logues of Lucian, and Deubner now relates it to Lucian’s 
᾿Ἐγκώμιον Δημοσθένους §§ 26, 29, where a reference to just such 
a Macedonian dialogue of Antipatros is mentioned. 


Sparta und Persien in der Pentekontaetie (320-325). U. 
Kahrstedt makes an argument to show that Pausanias had con- 
cluded a peace with Persia for Sparta and allies some twenty- 
five years before the peace of Kallias in 448 B.C. The Spartan 
peace must have guaranteed the independence of the Asiatic 
Greeks in some form, hence the peace of the Athenian 
was nothing to be proud of. 

Blutgerichte Ἐν ὙὙταίθρωι (326-331). Ο. Weinreich explains 
the Attic practice: ἅπαντα τὰ δικαστήρια ἐν ὑπαίθρῳ δικάζει τὰς δίκας 
τοῦ φόνου (Antiphon π. τ. Ἡρώδου φόνον 11) as due to the belief 
that Helios and Zeus Hyetios could cleanse the μίασμα caused 
by a death. This is the probable reason why the roof of a death- 
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polluted building was removed. W. cites the temple chronicle 
of Lindos (Blinkenberg, ΚΙ. Texte 131, Bonn 1915), Herodotus 
III 125, and Thucydides 1, 134, all of which he discusses, and 
cites inter alia Sartori: Das Dach im Volksglauben, Zeitschr. d. 
Ver. f. Volksk. XXV 1915, 231 f. 


Miscellen: W. Spiegelberg (332-333) shows that of the three 
Greek forms ψάγδαν, ψάγδας and σάγδας, which designate a cer- 
tain Egyptian salve, the first corresponds closest to the recon- 
structed *psigdan ;—the other two are due to Greek influence.— 
0. Weinreich (333-334) cites as an example of “one more for 
good measure” in mythology (cf. Arch. f. Rel.-Wiss. X 1907, 
p. 89f.; XVIII 1915, p. 603) Apuleius metam. VI 8, where, 
beside the septem savia suavia, Venus is to give et unum 
blandientis adpulsu linguae longe mellitum. That this pas- 
sage is a Roman adaptation of Moschos’ Ἔρως δραπέτης has been 
pointed out by Crusius: Unters. zu Herondas 145***; Dietze, 
Philol. LIX 1900 p. 143 etc K. Praechter (334-335) adds 
to Philippson’s restorations of Philodemus’ περὶ ὀργῆς Fr. HE. 
(P. 4 Wilke) τὴν ya[v τῆι βακτηρίαι] τύπτει and cites as parallels 
Aesch. Ag. 202f., Iliad A245 (cf. Rh. Mus. LXXI 1916 p. 
427 ff.)—-F. Bechtel (335) explains the names of two Thessalian 
rivers (IG. IX 2 p. xi n. 205 11) Κερκινεύς and Βουλεύς. The 
form Kepxivos is an ablaut of καρκίνος, and as -εὔς may express 
fulness, the first name indicates an abundance of crabs. The 
second name suggests the mud during a freshet, when there 
was an abundance of βῶλος (Thessalian ov—=w).—G. Wissowa 
(p. 336) makes some apologies to E. Bickel, without, however, 
modifying his view concerning Varro’s di certi etc. (see above). 


Zu Tibull. I 1, 11-24 (337-345). O. Weinreich agrees with 
Reitzenstein’s rejection of Jacoby’s theory that vv. 11 ff. in the 
first elegy of Tibullus depend on Propertius I 4, 23f. (cf. 
A. J.P. XXXVII, 360), and shows that there is absolutely no 
verbal agreement. The abruptness of Propertius’ introduction 
of fetish worship could more naturally suggest this poet’s de- 
pendence on Tibullus. That Ovid Fast. II 641 ff. was influenced 
by Tibullus is clear; Tibullus: seu-seu, stipes-lapis, florida serta, 
desertus in agris (verse end); Ovid: sive-sive, lapis-stipes, 
binaque serta, defossus in agro (verse end). Ovid’s dependence 
on Tibullus is well known. The τόπος of the worship of stocks 
and stones occurs so frequently in Classic and Christian litera- 
ture that it offers no criterion of literary dependence. 


Der neue Tyrtaios (346-354). A. Gercke emends the Tyrtaeus 
fragments published by Wilamowitz (SB der Berl. Ak. 1918, 
728 ff.). The mention of the old Dorian tribes in v. 12 (χωρὶς 
ΠΙάμφυλοί τε καὶ Ὑλλεῖς 75[@ Δυμᾶνες) supports the otherwise 
probable genuineness of these fragments. Crudities of style sug- 
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gest hasty composition for a special occasion. The connected 
fgmts., vv. 6-24, describe a battle with epic comparisons. The 
Spartans are on the defensive, but look forward to ultimate 
victory. On the other hand the ‘fragmentary words, vv. 61 to 73, 
indicate an assault on a walled town, probably Hira. Μεσσηνίων 
occurs in v. 66. Especially interesting is ἃ comparison drawn 
from chariot races (vv. 32-40), which Gercke associates with the 
tradition that chariot races were introduced at Olympia 680 
B. C., and suggests the possibility of Hippias depending on 
Tyrtaeus for his date. 


Zu Philodems Schrift iiber die Frémmigkeit (355-410). R. 
Philippson discusses the rest of the considerable fragments of 
Phil. περὶ εὐσεβείας (book II): pap. 1098, 1610, 229, 437, 1788, 
452. He shows that pap. 1077 gives a briefer account of the 
same subject. The contents defend the Epicureans against 
charges of impiety, and assert the genuineness of their belief 
in the existence of the gods, which is not incompatible with 
their physical theories. One passage speaks of Polyaenus’ citing 
man’s inventions as proof of his intelligence. 


Literarhistorische Beitraige. VI. Zu den unter Suetons. 
Namen iiberlieferten verborum differentiae (411-421). W. A. 
Baehrens concludes from a comparison of the list of synonyms 
in cod. Montepessul. H 306 s. IX, fol. 61°-68" with other largely 
identical lists, which omit Suetonius’ name, that Suet. name is 
a forgery. The same MS incorrectly ascribes other lists of 
differentiae resp. to Valerius Probus and Cicero. ‘These names 
were all introduced to attract readers. That Suetonius occa- 
sionally remarked on differentiae was known (cf. Serv. ad Aen. 
XII 185). 


Der fiinfte Anacharsisbrief (422-431). K. Praechter pre- 
sents two versions of this imaginary letter, together with Cicero’s 
translation (Tusc. V, 90). It combines traditional views of 
Scythian and other primitive modes of life with the Socratic- 
Cynic-Stoic simple life. Praechter discusses this form of litera- 
ture, and admits the possibility of some of the supposed Cynic 
characteristics being older than the Cynic philosophy (cf. 
Festgabe Hugo Bliimner, Ziirich 1914, pp. 425-433). 


Miscellen : tTh. Thalheim (432-434) would place in (Dem.) 
L 14: καὶ ὑπὸ πολλῶν αὖ τῷ λόγῳ ἐξηπατημένοι after προλαβόντες 5 : 
in (Dem.) LIX 22 he considers ἀωροτέρα for the corrupt vewré 
better than Blass’s ἀφανεστέρα; farther on (33/4) Blass deleted 
τράπεζαν παραθέμενοι, but Th. thinks the διάκονοι used the table 
88 a screen; in the testimony (34) read ς παρὰ > Νεαίρας ; in the 
πρόκλησις (124), Voemel, with general approval, introduced οὐκ: 
περὶ τὼν παίδων τῶν ὄντων Νεαίρᾳ ὅτι < οὐκ δ ἐκ Στεφάνου εἰσί, but 
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this destroys the point at issue. Apollodorus changed his stand- 
point (cf. 38 and 51) in order to catch Stephanus in a trap.— 
W. Spiegelberg (434-438) calls attention to Herodotus’ omis- 
sion in ITI 36 of the hieratic script as a third form of writing. 
Herod. probably obtained his information from some Greek 
dragoman. An intelligent Egyptian would have called the 
demotic script “ Briefschrift,” and τὰ ἱρὰ (γράμματα) “ Schrift 
der Gottes-Worte” or “Schrift des Lebenshauses.” He emends 
Hdt. II 36: αὐτοὶ μέν φασι ἐπιδέξια ποιέειν, Ἕλληνας δὲ ἐπαρίστερα, 
and cites proof for the meaning “in the right way ”—“ in the 
wrong way.”—W. Morel (438-439) adds posui to bene merenti;, 
which is Bees’ reading of a Latin inscription in Greek letters: 
CIBENE . EPETEITTOEYE! found on a tombstone: no 163, pub- 
lished in “ Die Insch. der jiidisch. Katakombe am Monteverde 
zu Rom” (Leipzig 1919), and corrects a stone cutter’s error 
in no. 122: ἔζησεν ἔτη δέκα wa ιζ, by recognizing in ICA ΙΖ, KAI Z. 
—QO. Wagner (439-441) emends Nepos Atticus 3, 2: itaque 
aliquot < ipsius effigies > locis sanctissimis posuerunt and cites 
effigiem in Cic. in Ver. I] 2 159.—K. Praechter (441-443) 
emends Julian Or. 6 p. 238, 3 ff. (Hertlein): τά re yap θεῖα διὰ 
τῆς ἐνούσης ἡμῖν θείας μέριδος, τά τε θνητὰ διὰ τῆς θνητοειδοῦς μοίρας 
«᾿ καὶ > πρὸς τούτοις « σαφῆ > τὰ μεταξὺ < τῷ > ζῷον εἶναι τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον κτλ. He emphasizes the importance of τὰ μεταξύ : man 
is the syndesmos between god and beast. Julian repeats in this 
passage a thought often recurring since Plato’s Symposium: “ the 
individual dies, the type survives.”—-W. A. Baehrens (443-445) 
objects to Harnack’s identification of Pacatus, the author of an 
attack on Porphyrius, with the rhetorician Drepanius Pacatus, 
author of Panegyricus II (XII), as the fragments of the former. 
reveal an inferior Latin. Nor is Harnack right in identifying 
the orator Pacatus who eulogizes Theodosius 389 A. D. with the 
Pacatus whom Ursanius asked 431 A.D. to write a poem in 
praise of Paulinus Nolanus (Migne LIII p. 59 f.).—-L. Deubner 
(445) changes ὑπέρχεται to ἐπέρχεται in the Freiburger pap. II 6, 


reported above. 
HERMAN L. EBELING. 


GovucHER COLLEGE. 


PHILoLoeus LXXVII (N. F. XXXI) 1921. 


Pp. 1-25. E. Maass, Die Erigone des Sophokles. A critical 
examination of the eight sources dealing with the myth; the 
myth itself; and the content and fragments of Sophokles’ drama. 
According to one tradition Erigone was the daughter of an 
Attic father, Ikarios, on whom Dionysos bestowed the vine. 
When some shepherds became drunk and their kinsmen slew 
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Ikarios, Erigone hanged herself. Thereupon followed blight 
and pestilence, which ceased only when a cult of the souls of 
the dead was consecrated to Erigone at the Anthesteria in March. 
A second account makes her the daughter of the Lakonian 
Aigisthos and his avenger as the accuser of Orestes. Rejected 
by the Areopagos she died of grief. There is also a reminiscence 
of this myth in the Anthesteria. Again, at the Aiorai, a rite 
of the Anthesteria, she is called the daughter of Maleotes or 
Maleos, a Tyrrhenian pirate. Masks on boards were hung on 
trees as offerings to her, a survival of human sacrifice, but in 
popular belief were connected with the gift of strength and 
fertility associated with the daimon of spring. The name 
Erigone suggests ‘birth in the early morning’; she is like 
Lucia or Mania, but a mortal. Fragments 214, 215 N? are 
certainly from the Erigone; perhaps, also, fr. inc. 706, 867. 
The satyric drama dealt with the capture of Dionysos by a 
pirate-ship, a seafight, the death of the captain, and the honors 
paid to him. ‘ Maleotes’ seems to have been the morning wind 
from the sea. ‘Theoris’ is taken to be the name, not of 
Sophokles’ hetaira, but of the pirate ship. Fr. 698 was probably 
spoken by a chorus of satyrs (cf. Eur. Kykl. 11ff.). The 
Erigone was a satyric play, a dramatized legend of the Anthes- 
teria, but not composed for that festival. Dionysos came into 
Attica as a god of spring and the rites are to be judged ac- 
cordingly. From Hesychios 8. v. εὐδείπνοις the following may 
be reconstructed : ἡ τριτογενὴς ἐπιφερομένας vexpoiow εὐδείπνους χοὰς 
| ἦγεν πνοῆς. The passage does not belong to the Erigone, but 
the author is probably Archilochus. 


Pp. 26-45. E. Wuest, Skolion und Τεφυρισμός in der alten 
Komiédie. The attempt is here made to consider the broader 
relations of the short lyric passages inserted in the old Greek 
comedy after the parabasis and to show that the poet in ar- 
ranging them adhered to a tradition already fixed and obligatory 

at the time when the old comedy flourished. (1) The scene in 
᾿ς the Ecclesiazousae which contains two skolia (vss. 938-945) 
stands exactly in the middle of the so-called burlesque scenes 
(vss. 700-1181) following the agon. Such cases are found in 
Acharn. 929-951; Kts. 973-996; Peace 836-867, 909-921; Birds 
1372-1376, 1410-1415; Lys. 1043-1058 == 1059-1072 — 1188- 
1204 = 1205-1215; Thesm. 953-1000; Frogs 814-817 — 818- 
821 == 822-825 == 826-829 ; 1251-1253 — 1254-1256. Eccl. 938- 
945, 900-905 = 906-911, 912-917 —= 916-925, 952-959 — 960- 
968; 969-972 — 973-976. The Clouds and the Plutus have no 
similar passages. In the Wagps, vss. 1226, 1232, 1238, 1245 
contain a conversation about skolia, introducing the beginnings 
of four skolia. All these scenes contain short lyrics having 
close connection with the comic action and meters resembling 
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those of extant skolia. Such lyrics also occur in the comic 
fragments and were used in tragedy (cf. Frogs 1302). (2) Five 
cases occur of λόγοι Αἰσωπικοὶ yéAowe in the form of skolia. 
(3) Most of the plays of Aristophanes contain lyrics of about 
ten verses which are of the nature of lampoons and, like the 
parabasis, are independent of the action: Ach. 1150-1161 — 
1162-1173; Kts. 1111-1150; Wasps 1265-1291; Peace 775-817; 
Birds 1470-1493, 1553-1564, 1694-1705; Lys. 785-796 = 809- 
820; Frogs 416-433. In Eccl. 1111-1112 and Plut. after 958 or 
1170 there are χοροῦ gaps. These lampoons may possibly be 
echoes of the γεφυρισμοί, the scurrilities hurled at pilgrims on 
their way to Eleusis. 


Pp. 46-76. Ο. Lautensach, Grammatische Studien zu den 
attischen Tragikern und Komikern: Infinitiv und Partizipien. 
A critical study of the forms of infinitives and participles ar- 
ranged according to the several categories of inflection. Many 
conjectural emendations are rejected as not conforming to the 
usage. (Concluded pp. 228-255.) 


Pp. 77-108. L. Weber, SYKA ἘΦ ‘EPMHI. Part IV. (Con- 
clusion.) See Philologus LXXIV 92 ff., 248ff., LXXVI 60 ff. 
The earlier form of the epigram in the ‘ notorious’ passage, 
Herod. V 77, is found in I. G. I. Suppl. p. 78. It indicates 
that the old monument, erected shortly after 507 B.C. and de- 
stroyed in the Persian invasion, was repaired; for Herodotos 
refers to the newer votive offering and quotes the later form of 
the epigram. The site of the monument was never changed. 
The text of Herodotos should omit τά after προπύλαια; the 
quadriga stood on the Acropolis on the left hand as soon as one 
had entered the propylaea. 


Pp. 109-141. R. Asmus, Kaiser Julians Misopogon und seine 
Quelle. (Conclusion. See Philol. LXXVII pp. 266-292). The 
echoes of the Alkibiades in the Misopogon give the impression 
of a theosophic variation on its theme of “ education for do- 
minion.” The emperor derives his subject matter indirectly 
from this dialogue, through Iamblichos’ Commentary on the 
Alkibiades. 


Pp. 142-173. F. Eckstein, Syntaktische Beitrage zu Plautus. 
Even in the fragments of the early Roman comic and tragic 
writers we find primitive syntax and sentence structure side by 
side with conscious and artistic use of the methods of Greek 
rhetoric. Plautus offers more abundant examples. This in- 
vestigation deals with those sentences in which the poet adopts 
and imitates a technique in periodic structure typical of the 
pre-Greek epoch. One peculiarity of the old Roman prose is 
the use of a principal clause preceded by a series of subordinate 
clauses in paratactic sequence. Cato’s sentences often resemble 
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those in the fragments of the laws but show greater variety. 
In Plautus’ 21 plays there are 88 sentences that show this piling 
up of clauses, 6. g., Pseud. 372 ff. 72 cases occur in diverbium 
(60 in dialogue, 12 in monologue) and 16 in cantica. Clauses 
with st predominate. Plautus, though powerfully affected by 
the subtle influence of Greek rhetoric, shows himself a genuine 
Roman who prizes and loves the force and individuality of his 
own people. 


Pp. 174-193. E. Hertlein, Antonius Julianus, ein rémischer 
Geschichtschreiber? (An attempt to explain Minucius Felix, 
Octavius 33, 2 ff.) Antoni(n)us Julianus appears to have been 
a Jewish-Roman writer with theological leanings, who lived in 
the first or second century and of whom we know nothing more. 
He should no longer be cited as a historian in the old sense of 
the. word, and, especially, should not be used for hypotheses 
about the sources of Tacitus or Josephus. 


MISCELLEN. 


Pp. 194-199. H. Pomtow, Pharsalica. I. A. The anathema 
of the Pharsalians at Delphi (Achilles on horseback accompanied 
by Patroklos on foot) is to be dated 346-344 B.C. The group 
(cf. Pausan. X 13, 5) would appear to have been a special 
thank-offering of the city of Pharsalos for the victorious ending 
of the holy war, in which the Pharsalians, as part of the Thessa- 
lian army, played an important réle. This is shown by the 
eminent position held at Delphi by their hieromnemones and 
naopoioi after the peace in the following decades. B. The in- 
scribed basis of an equestrian statue found at Delphi (Inventory 
No. 3198) mentions ‘polemarchs’ and hence must have been 
erected before 343 B.C. The group (A) once stood upon it. 
C. The inscription to the emperor Claudius on the front of the 
basis (B) shows that the original memorial of the Pharsalians 
was at that time uninjured, otherwise the basis would have been 
reversed to receive the inscription. II. Phthiotis and the peace 
between Philip V and the Aitolians. The difficulties offered by 
the inscriptions can best be explained by assuming that in the 
peace of 206 B.C. Philip and the Aitolians in a certain way 
shared Thessaly. The Aitolians surrendered their claims to the 
rest of Thessaly on Philip’s assurance that he would in return 
grant them Phthiotis. After the peace he did not fulfill his 
promise, especially as after his peace with the Romans he saw 
that the Aitolians could expect no support from them. After 
the peace the Aitolians claimed three of the four amphictyonic 
votes of the Thessalians and Achaians, that is, the two of the 
Achaians and one of the Thessalians. At all events the decrease 
in the number of votes of the Aitolians might be explained in 
this way, yet there may be some other explanation. 
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Pp. 206-208. N. Wecklein, Zu Homer. The epithet of the 
horse is either ὑψαύχην or ἐριηχῆς. The Ms. reading in E 772 
ὑψηχέες like ἐριαύχενες (A 159, K 305, P 496, Σ 280) arose from a 
confusion of ὑψαύχενες and ἐριηχέες. A similar change occurs in 
A 292 where the proper epithet of the dog is καρχαρόδοντα. 


Pp. 208-213. 6. Sommerfeldt. Zur Kritik von Xenophons 
Λακοδαιμονίων πολιτεία. In c. II 5-6, ἔταξε is a gloss on owe- 
βούλευεν;; ἔχειν is an error for ἐσθίειν ; and τὸν ἄρρενα is correct. 


Pp. 213-218. HE. Kalinka, Tibulls Alter. An argument is 
made for 60 B.'C. or somewhat earlier as the date of Tibullus’ 
birth. He would have been thirty when he was intimate with 
Plania and we should not expect his poems to present a truthful 
account of his heart’s tragedy. 


Pp. 219-227. HE. Bickel, Der Schluss der Apokolokyntosis. 
The extant form of the abrupt ending is defended. The satire, 
which may have been written at the time Nero annulled the 
deification of Claudius (Suet. Claud. 45), had both a political 
and a personal motive. Seneca’s ambition and influence as a 
statesman have probably been underestimated; we must not 
forget the rise of the Spaniard to imperial power at Rome in 
the succeeding half-century. Moreover the banishment, brought 
about by Messalina, Claudius and the freedmen of the court, 
rankled in Seneca’s memory. He punishes Claudius in the 
lower world by making him for all time a slave, a cognitionibus, 
for in life he had acted as the beadle of the freedmen in his 
farcical administration of the courts of justice. 


Pp. 228-255. Ο. Lautensach, Grammatische Studien zu den 
attischen Tragikern und Komikern: Infinitive und Partizipien. 
Concluded from pp. 46-76. 


Pp. 256-310. R. Wagner, Der Berliner Notenpapyrus; nebst 
Untersuchungen zur rhythmischen Notierung und Theorie. 
Added is 8 modern musical transcription. The papyrus (p. 
6870), dating from the end of the second or the beginning of 
the third century after Christ, falls into five sections. A, C, Εἰ 
have text and vocal notation; B and D have only instrumental 
notation. A contains a fragment of a Paean to Apollo in which 
the god is celebrated as lord of many shrines, leader of the 
muses and of song, giver of light, avenger of his mother, and 
as Pythios(?). The style is late Hellenistic and modeled on the 
ancient liturgical poetry. C deals with the suicide of Ajax. E 
seems to be of a tragic nature. Points discussed are: the posi- 
tions of the musical symbols; the melodies; relation of melody 
and word-accent; and the time values of the symbols. The 
fragmentary condition of the pieces makes any aesthetic esti- 
mate difficult. A shows traces of a pleasing melodic art; there 
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is ἃ solemn melody, almost diatonic, with some wide intervals. 
B is much like A. C has a mournful, trenchant character 
heightened by the chromatics. D is “a pearl of radiant splendor,” 
a simple melody of sustained, gentle sadness and of charming 
rhythm, excelling anything that has come down from antiquity. 
An investigation as to the rhythmical notation and theory 
reaches the conclusion (p. 310) that ancient theory and practice 
nowhere actually recognize and presume a rhythmical ictus. 


Pp. 311-363. K. Zepernick, Die Exzerpte des Athenaeus in 
den Dipnosophisten und ihre Glaubwiirdigkeit. Athenaeus does 
not arbitrarily change the words of the authors whom he cites; 
on the contrary, he copies the excerpts with great care. Almost 
all the errors to be found are for the most part due to such 
corruptions as are to be met with in great numbers in all ss. 
Other errors may be explained on the assumption that the 
epitomator abbreviated excerpts which Athenaeus himself had 
given with greater completeness. Finally, Athenaeus used copies 
of Homer, Plato, Theophrastus and others in which different 
readings and sometimes glosses were offered, from which he 
sometimes selected a reading not in agreement with the text of 
these authors as recognized today. Hence, here and there, he 
preserves a better reading than the prevailing text-tradition, 
and to such variants the greatest consideration is due. 


Pp. 364-379. Fr. Bortzler, Zum Texte des Johannes Lauren- 
tius Lydus “ De Mensibus.” What R. Wiinsch (Teub. 1898), 
like his predecessors, offered as a text of Lydus, is not the pure 
Lydus, but a conglomerate of Lydus and all sorts of observations 
of more or less learned and shrewd readers or copyists. The 
collections of excerpts X, Y, S go back to the same original 
excerpt. This last again is, apparently, itself worked together 
out of several excerpts. 


Pp. 380-412. J. Schnetz, Arabien beim Geographen von 
Ravenna (w. map). A critical study of the Arabic names in the 
anonymous geographer of Ravenna, dating about 700 A. D., who 
is of the greatest value for the study of the Tabula Peutingeriana. 


Pp. 413-421. F. Seebass, Holderlins Sophocles-Uebertrag- 
ungen im zeitgendssischen Urteil. The high regard of modern 
scholars for these versions contrasts strangely with the dis- 
pleasure with which they were received by contemporary critics. 


MISCELLEN. 


Pp. 422. E. Kieckers, Zum Gebrauch des Artikels im Griech- 
ischen. Parenthetical phrases of the types ἔφη ὁ Κέβης and ἡ δ᾽ 
ὃς ὁ Κέβης require the anaphoric article, which is here equivalent 
to “the abovenamed ”; but in giving a quotation the phrase is 
simply of the type ἔφη Ὅμηρος. 
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Pp. 422-425. Fr. Bilabel, Der griechische Name der Stadt 
El-Hibe. Papyri found by the writer in 1914 in El-Hibe show 
the Greek name to have been ᾿Αγκυρῶν (πόλις) ; but the accent 
was probably -ών. The word means “ anchorage,” Stephanus of 
Byzantium to the contrary. 


Pp. 425-427. O. Probst, Lésung zum Réatsel eines Unbe- 
kannten. The riddle, in 13 hexameters, publ. by J. Klein 
(Rhein. Mus. 23 (1868) 662), from a Paris Ms. of the eleventh 
century, might be solved by “ mustela.” 


Pp. 427-428. Th. Birt, Zum Konigsmimus. Heretofore the 
sole reference for the existence of such a mime was Philo 
(against Flaccus, c. 5) of the first century; we must now add 
Orosius (adv. paganos VII 42) of the fifth. Alaric the Goth, 
in order to insult Honorius, made Attalus, who was prefect of 
the city, against his will “ anti-emperor,” but immediately de- 
posed him: in hoc Alaricus imperatore facto infecto refecto ac 
defecto, citius his omnibus actis paene quam dictis, mumum 
risit et ludum spectavit imperw nec mirum, si hac pompa miser 
lusus est e. 4. 8. The allusion is to some ludus wmperu which 
was, as it were, staged by Alaric. The kings of the Saturnalia 
and the New Year festival were unwilling kings like the Karabas 
of Philo, or Claudius among the emperors. The mocking of 
Christ by the soldiers was quite a different procedure for he 
claimed kingship. 

GrorcE DwicHt KE.oea. 


ὍΞΙΟΝ ΟΟΣ 8608. 
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De Consolatione Philosophiae. Scripsit Fridericus Klingner 
(= Philologische Untersuchungen herausgegeben von A. 
Kiessling und U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, XXVII, 
1921), 29 -Ἐ 120 pp. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1921. 


Vivant quit post nos nostra dizere! In a paper published in 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology XV (1904) and entitled 
“On the Composition of Boethius’s Consolatio Philosophtae,” 
I endeavored to refute Usener’s theory that this work, which 
our ancestors once numbered among the hundred best books, was 
an unoriginal conflation of two sources, which perhaps Boethius 
even found already conflated; one was selected from Aristotle’s 
ἹΠροτρεπτικὸς eis τὴν φιλοσοφίαν and the other from some Neopla- 
tonic treatise. I followed through the argument of the Conso- 
latto book by book to show the originality of the thought and 
the art of the composition. I tried also to make clear that while 
the author constructs his proof from pagan material and couches 
it in a Ciceronian style, he presents a philosophy in harmony 
with Christian teaching. Though he undoubtedly shows an 
acquaintance with the great pagan thinkers of his own age and 
the centuries immediately preceding him, his ultimate point of 
view involves not so much an appropriation as a criticism of 
Neoplatonism. I summed up my meaning in the following 
words (p. 298): 


“The fundamental aim of the work is to make the language 
of philosophy approach as closely as possible to the meaning of 
faith; for Boethius was neither a pagan, nor a cold eclectic, 
nor a dilettante reviser of others’ texts, but the first of the 
scholastics.” 


This is precisely the programme of Herr Klingner, as the 
following passages will show: 

“ Sed id quo fere summa eius disputationis ratio continetur : 
investigatam a doctoribus ecclesiae quaestionem ad rationes ex 
intima philosophia sumptas revocat et adcommodat” (p. 97). 

“ Boethius vero, sicut totam hanc de praescientia et libertate 
quaestionem a doctorum Christianorum rationibus ad intimam 
philosophiam vocat, hic quoque a parte Platonicorum stat, ita 
tamen, ut sententiam eorum cum fide Christiana non pugnare 
conetur demonstrare” (p. 110). 

“A yatione tamen et Aristotelis et Platonicorum Boethius 
alienus est (in the question of divine foreknowledge), quam- 
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quam ipsa verba et distinguendi rationem scholasticam, ut ita 
ia ad studium Aristotelis referenda esse crediderim” (p. 
111). 

“Quo factum est, ut philosophi Christiani quos scholasticos 
vocant, quippe qui similem universi compagem animo tenerent, 
melius Boethium intellegerent quam recentiores ” (p. 118). 


I bear the author no malice for not having read my own state- 
ment of this case. On the contrary, it is a satisfaction to find 
another investigator, working independently, arrive at the same 
goal. I gladly admit, furthermore, that Klingner’s analysis is 
far more searching than mine. He has bestowed a most illumi- 
nating scrutiny on all the ancient sources with which Boethius 
could by any possibility be acquainted. Plato and Aristotle, 
Cicero and Seneca, Stoic diatribes and mystic hymns, Neopla- 
tonist and Christian theologians, Virgil and Prudentius, prayers 
and protreptikos and even the liturgy of the Mass,—these and 
more are passed before the reader’s mind as they may have passed 
before the mind of the philosopher in his dungeon. Herr 
Klingner does not imply that Boethius hunted up chapter and 
verse for each and every appropriation from his predecessors. 
For the searcher of sources there could hardly seem a less encour- 
aging field than the Consolatio Philosophiae. We know where 
the author wrote it and he tells us that his library, greatly to 
his grief, was not with him. And yet the parallels in thought 
and phrase that Klingner points out are too significant to be 
lightly brushed aside. We are therefore given an insight into 
the philosopher’s memory and powers of construction and recon- 
struction. The originality of the work gains enormously when 
we look at it from this point of view. Both thought and form 
areoriginal. The work, as nobody has made so plain before, is an 
apocalypse, of the general type of the Powumandres of “ Hermes 
Trismegistus,” but an apocalypse combined with Menippean 
satire, Stoic diatribe and Platonic dialogue with so delicate a 
skill that like all great works of art it transcends the categories 
and itself stands forth almost as a new literary type. 

I will not stop for the few details in which I am of a different 
opinion from that of the author. He has given Boethius’s mas- 
terpiece its proper setting in the literary and philosophical move- 
ments of antiquity, with an intelligent glance at the influence 
of the work on the coming centuries. In particular, he makes 
clearer the reasons for Dante’s devotion to the Consolatio 
and proves it an indispensable guide to the understanding of 
the Divine Comedy. All in all, this is the most important work 
that has appeared about Boethius for years. It ought to restore 
the Consolatio Philosophiae to its place on the five-foot shelf. 


E. K. Rann. 


Harvard UNIVERSITY. 
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Vitae Patrum: Kritische Untersuchungen ἄρον Text, Syntax 
und Wortschatz der spatlateinischen Vitae Patrum (B. III, 
V, VI, VII), von Dr. A. H. Salonius. (== Skrifter ut- 
givna av Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund. II) 
Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup; London, Humphrey Milford; 
Oxford, University Press; Paris, Ed. Champion; Leipzig, 
O. Harrassowitz. 1920, pp. xi, 456. 

Passio S. Perpetuae: Kritische Bemerkungen mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der griechisch-lateinischen Uberlieferung 
des Textes, von A. H. Salonius. (== Oversikt av Finska 
Vetenskaps-Societetens Férhandlingar. Bd. LXIII. 1920- 
21. Avd. B. N:o 2.) Helsingfors 1921, Helsingfors Cen- 
traltryckeri och Bokbinderi Aktiebolag ; New York, Lemcke 
& Buechner. Pp. iv. 80. 


Die Ursachen der Geschlechtsverschiedenheit von dtes, von A. 
H. Salonius. (-- Oversikt av Finska Vetenskaps-Societe- 
tens Férhandlingar. Bd. LXIV. 1921-22. Avd. B.N:01.) 
Helsingfors 1921, Helsingfors Centraltryckeri; New York, 
Lemcke & Buechner. 


For a generation now, a little group of Latin scholars up by 
the Baltic have been publishing valuable investigations, particu- 
larly in late Latin. Ahlberg, Ahlquist, Sjégren and especially 
Lofstedt, have distinguished themselves. Now Lofstedt’s pupil 
Salonius, of the University of Helsingfors, has brought out 
three important studies, which should be available to everyone 
interested in Latin historical syntax and vocabulary. 

In his “ Vitae Patrum,” Salonius expressly disclaims any 
attempt to rival Bonnet, Friebel or Miller-Marquardt; he con- 
fines himself to syntax and vocabulary. As he had to use the 
old Rosweyd edition, as reproduced in Migne (P. L. 78), any 
accurate discussion of forms was out of the question; and this 
insecurity of text troubles him throughout. Of interesting syn- 
tactical discussions, I would note those of the genitive of quality 
superseding the ablative; besides the ablativus comparationis, 
the use of genitive, dative and prepositions (cf. Fr. plus de 
quatre) : misereri with the dative; esse ad = ire ad, as in Span- 
ish; the use of adjectives instead of adverbs (on which, as he 
says, an exhaustive study is sorely needed) ; the comparative 
plurior (Fr. plusieurs) ; compound prepositions, e. g. de foris 
(Fr. dehors), de intro (It. and Sp. dentro), de sursum 
(Fr. dessus) etc.; pronouns as articles; ab invicem ; opus habeo, 
necesse habeo, necessarius sum=<opus est; habeo-+ inf. = 
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future ; replacement of acc. inf. by a clause; indicative in in- 
direct questions ; nam == sed, autem; quod temporal; nisi quia, 
nisi quod (Port. nega, nego); ut and quatenus causal; and a 
very valuable lexicon of striking late Latin words found in these 
Lives, 6. g.: appropiare; buda; capitium; carricare; causa = 
res; civitas== urbs;. colligere; domesticus = amicus; dorsum 
domus ; egestuosus ; extaediari; facere = sibi parare; facere an- 
num = agere; focularis = Fr. foyer; habere (annos etc.) ; odio 
habere aliquem for the missing tenses of odi; instanter = 
constanter; imperative of iubere + infinitive == imperative; 
magnus, grandis; medietas, medius; mittere == ponere; modi- 
cus == parvus; praesumere = Eng. presume; relinquere = per- 
mittere; repausare; res ==vestimenta, as in English; tenere; 
tollere, ferre ; veteramenta ; zippulae—all these and many others 
with a wealth of illustration from other sources; it needs no 
word of mine to point out their importance to the student of 
Romance languages as well. There is a good bibliography and 
index ; misprints are rare. 

The two lesser treatises are first, an attempt to prove that the 
Passio S. Perpetuae is a translation from the Greek into Latin, 
and not, as most scholars have tried to show, the reverse; here - 
Salonius takes many passages and with much ingenuity and 
erudition makes out a pretty good case; and second, a discussion 
of what exercised even the ancients themselves: when and why 
is dies feminine? Salonius inclines to believe that the opposite 
nox (and later, the synonym lux) brought about the change 
from the original masculine. I must confess this method proves 
too much or too little; it seems far simpler to me to accept the 
most obvious factor (which Salonius also mentions, of course)— 
that almost all fifth declension nouns are feminine. That is 
always powerful; witness the South and Pennsylvania German, 
der Butter. 

In closing, it is a pleasure to testify to the solid, substantial 
work of this young Finnish scholar. He will theorize less as he 


grows older. 
CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


NortH HatLyy, QuEBRO. 


VLADIMIRO ZABUGHIN. Vergilio nel Rinascimento Italiano, da 
Dante a Torquato Tasso: Fortuna, studi, imitazioni, tra- 
duzioni 6 parodie, iconografia. Volume primo: Il Trecento 
ed il Quattrocento (con 18 tavole fuori testo). Bologna: 
Zanichelli, 1921. xxv - 345 pp. 


This first volume of Professor ZABUGHIN’S new book is a 
worthy companion to Comparetti’s Vergil in the Middle Ages. 
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The Introduction (pp. 1-106) deals mainly with Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio—their knowledge of Vergil’s poems, 
their imitations of them, and their opinions of Vergil as a poet 
and as a man. It treats also of the fourteenth-century com- 
mentaries of Benvenuto da Imola, Zono de Magnalis, Giovanni 
da Firenze, and others. Some of the matters much discussed 
at this time were Vergil’s treatment of Dido, Vergil as a magi- 
cian, and Vergil as a prophet of Christ. 

The first chapter (pp. 107-148) deals with the anti-humanists 
of the fifteenth century, their hostility toward Vergil, and the 
defense of the poet by Salutati, Pierpaolo Vergerio, Guarino, 
and the rest. The second and third chapters (pp. 149-230) 
take up the Lives of Vergil, ancient and modern, and the com- 
mentaries on his poems from Servius down to the end of the 
fifteenth century. The fourth and fifth chapters (pp. 231-345) 
discuss the fifteenth-century imitations of the Bucolics and of 
the Aeneid—the best of them, the Latin eclogues of Jacopo 
Sannazaro and Antonio Geraldini, the Porcaria of Horatius 
Romanus, and the Hesperis of Basinio of Parma. 

Professor ZABUGHIN’S book is based upon a vast amount of 
study and research, and it is always interesting, though his 
arrangement of text and notes makes it rather hard reading. 
One statement should perhaps be modified, p. 85, n. 165. Here 
the passage in the Seventh book of Petrarch’s Africa where 
Carthage and Rome appear before Jupiter, and appeal to him, 
is called a free imitation of Aen. IV 90-128. It might remind 
one rather of the debate between Venus and Juno in the Tenth 
book of the Aeneid. But the particular thing which Petrarch 
had in mind was probably a passage at the beginning of 
Claudian’s De Bello Gildonico, where Rome and Africa appeal 
to Jupiter. See this Journal, XLII 120. 

W. P. Musrarp. 


Basinii Parmensis Poetae Liber Isottaeus. A cura di Fzrruccio 
Freer. Citta di Castello: Societa Anonima Tipografica 
‘Leonardo da Vinci,’ 1922. xxvii 5 101 pp. 


Students of the Latin poetry of the Renaissance will be inter- 
ested in this new edition of the Liber Isottaeus of Basinio of 
Parma. This is a romance in epistolary form, composed of 
thirty very readable elegies which deal with the loves of Sigis- 
mondo Pandolfo Malatesta and Isotta degli Atti of Rimini. 
The chief model is, of course, Ovid, but one of the poems (ii..2) 
shows plainly that the author had been reading Cicero’s First 
Tusculan. American libraries should secure the book promptly, 
as it has been published in a limited edition. 


τ τὰς 
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The authorship of some of these elegies has been ascribed to 
various fifteenth-century poets, but Professor FERRI seems to 
have made it clear that they should all be ascribed to a single 
writer. Basinio was born in 1425. He studied at Mantua, 
under Vittorino, and about 1444 he passed on to Ferrara. 
There he studied Greek under Theodorus Gaza, and Latin under 
Guarino. In 1448 he was appointed to teach Latin at Ferrara; 
in 1450, at Rimini. He died in 1457. 

W. P. Musrarp. 


(P. Vergili Maronis) Epigrammata et Priapea. Edition cri- 
tique et explicative, par Epouarp GaLLETIER. Paris: 
Hachette, 1920. xvi - 229 pp. 


This is a study of some of the shorter poems traditionally 
ascribed to Vergil. It gives the Latin text, with an introduction 
(70 pp.), textual notes (57 pp.), and a commentary (94 pp.). 

Professor GALLETIER rejects the title ‘Catalepton,’ as used 
to cover both Priapea and Epigrammata. He suggests that it 
is due to a misunderstanding of a statement of Suetonius—who 
may have written something like “deinde fecit κατὰ λεπτόν 
Priapea, Epigrammata, Diras, item Cirin et Culicem.” As for 
the authorship of the poems, he refers them to different writers, 
and different periods. The second and third Priapea seem to 
come from the last quarter of the first century B.C.; the first 
is much later. Of the Epigrams, no. 5, ‘Ite hinc, inanes’ (6. 
50 B.C.), no. 7, ‘Si licet hoc’ (after the year 38), no. 8, 
‘Villula, quae’ (39), and perhaps no. 10, ‘Sabinus ille’ (be- 
tween 50 and 40), are the authentic work of Vergil. Some of 
them were written by contemporaries of Vergil, who were per- 
haps also his compatriots: no. 2, ‘Corinthiorum amator’ (43), 
nos. 6, 12 and 1 (which come from the same poet), and no. 13, 
‘Tacere me’ (c. 20). Three others are the work of a single 
poet, who was attached to the circle of Messalla: no. 4, ‘ Quo- 
cumque ire,’ no. 11, ‘ Quis deus, Octavi’ (after the year 35), 
and no. 9, ‘ Pauca mihi’ (27). No. 14, ‘Si mihi susceptum,’ 
and no. 3, ‘ Aspice quem,’ were written after the death of Vergil. 
No. 15, ‘ Vate Syracosio,’ may be referred to the third or fourth 
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saad W. P. Mousrarp. 


Rpovarp Gattetier. Etude sur la poésie funéraire romaine 
d’aprés les inscriptions. Paris: Hachette, 1922. xiii-- 
342 pp. 25 fr. 


This is not exactly a cheerful subject, but Professor GaLLE- 
ΤΊΕΒ has written a delightful book. It is a work of ‘ vulgarisa- 
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tion ’—a word which somehow looks much better in French 
than it does in its English form. It discusses the Roman 
poetical epitaph as an indication of religious or philosophical 
belief (pp. 5-92), as a source of information on social or family 
life (93-188), and as literature (189-319). To the literary 
parallels cited one might add, on p. 26, Lucretius, V 259, omni- 
parens eadem rerum commune sepulcrum, or Lucan, VII 818, 
capit omnia tellus, | quae genuit. 
W. P. Musrarp. 


C. Plini Caecili Secundi Epistularum libri decem. Recensuit 
ELMER TRUESDELL Merritt. Leipsic, Teubner, 1922. 
xxiv - 315 pp. $1.90. 


The publication of this important critical edition was sadly 
delayed by the Great War. It should therefore be mentioned 
very promptly here, although any serious discussion of it must 
be left for a more competent reviewer. The Introduction is con- 
cerned mainly with the tradition of Pliny’s Letters from the 
time of their first appearance down to the era of the early printed 
editions. Most of it had already been printed, in an English 
form, in Classical Philology, X 8-25. The apparatus criticus is 
laudably complete. There are a few misprints: p. 170, 1. 21, 
repentundarum ; 171, 25, seqenti; 174, 5, neccessitatem ; 178, 7 
and 8, quosque, for quousque; 207, 13, amibitio; 217, 24, quiae, 
for quia; 280, 9, preest ; 282, 7, accomodatior ; 286, 29, epistula, 


for epistulae. 
W. P. Musrarp. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Columbia University, N. Y., February 10, 1923. 
Editor of American Journal of Philology, 


Dear Sir: 

Plans have finally been perfected for reviving the two impor- 
tant Germanistic Jahresberichte, suspended by the war. Each 
is to include twelve “ Bogen” and their surveys of literature 
will divide at the year 1700. The Jahresb. f. german. Philologte 
will continue to be issued by the Berlin Gesellschaft f. deutsche 
Philologie under Professor Roethe’s editorship. ‘The number 
for 1920 is now in the press, that for 1921 in preparation. The 
Jahresb. f. neuere deutsche Lateraturwissenschaft has been taken 
over by the Berlin Literatur-Archiv-Gesellschaft, under Pro- 
fessor Petersen’s editorship. The Berichtsjahr 1921 is in prepa- 
ration and will appear this year, leaving the gap 1916-1920 to 
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be filled by a special volume, to be issued later. It will be 
somewhat modified as compared with its predecessor down to 
1915, and will cover literature down to the present day. The 
general business management is in the hands of Professor F. 
Behrend, Archivar of the Deutsche Kommission of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, Unter den Linden 38. 

Both societies solicit membership from American scholars 
and libraries. Membership in either costs $2.00 for 1923, which 
includes a copy of the Berichtsjahr 1921. The Jahresb. f. germ. 
Phil. for 1920 will be purchasable separately at $2.00. The 
Literatur-Archiv-Gesellschaft offers members the current num- 
ber of its Mitteilungen (Das Literatur-Archw") as an alterna- 
tive for the Jahresbericht, or with it for $1 additional. It has 
also earlier sets of its publications from the Archiv to sell 
directly. ᾿ 

Subscribers to both societies may forward their names and 
options to the Emergency Society for German and Austrian 
Science and Art—ec. of Professor Franz Boas, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York—which will attend to the delivery of the 
volumes when published. Immediate payment is desirable, but 
may be deferred till receipt of the volume. Subscription to 
membership insures receipt of the publication at a reduced price 
and is important for those who wish to maintain their files 
intact, as under present conditions there is no certainty that a 
sufficient number of copies will be available for later purchase 
through trade channels. - 

Review copies of works published in this country should be 
forwarded to Professor Behrend, marked for the editor. This 
is very important, in order that the bibliography may include 
all American contributions to Germanics. 


Respectfully yours, 
‘THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE, 
per Robert Herndon Fife. 


1 Under this name it is planned to open a new series of publications 
from the Archiv’s manuscript material. The first two years of the 
Series will continue the letters of Elise Reimarus to Hennings. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Allen (James T.) The Orchestra-Terrace of the Aeschylean Theater. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1922. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. 7, No. 2, pp. 121-128.) 

Ammann (Hermanh). Untersuchungen zur homerischen Wortfolge 
und Satzetruktur mit beeonderer Berticksichtigung der Stellung des 
Verbums. Erster, allgemeiner Teil. Freiburg i. B., Julius Boltse, 1922. 
Pp. 47. 

Aristotelis Topica cum libro de Sophistiois Elenchis. ἘΣ schedis Ioan- 
nis Strache edidit Maximilianus Wallies. (Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana.) Leipsic, B. G. Teubner, 1923. 
251 pp. $2.60, in paper cover. 

Austin (James Curtiss). The Significant Neme in Terence. Urbana, 
Published by the University of IlUinois Press. (University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. VII, No. 4, November 1921.) 
Pp. 130. $2. 

Behrens (Hugo). Untersuchungen tiber das anonyme Buch de Viris 
Illustribus. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1923. 71 pp. $1. 

Bell (Clair Hayden). The Sister’s Son in the Medieval German Epic. 
A Study in the Survival of Matriliny. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1922. (University of California Pubkhications in Modern 
Philology, Vol. 10, No. 2, pp. 67-182.) 

Burk (August). Die Puidagogik des Isckrates ale Grundlegung des 
humanistischen Bildungsideals. (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur 
des Altertums, Bd. XII, Hft. 3-4.) Pp. viii-+ 231. Wirzburg, Univ.- 
Professor Dr. Drerup (Hofpromenade 1), 1923. Agents for U. S., G. B. 
Btechert 4 Co., New York. 

Clark (Gifford Foster). The Case-Construction efter the Compara- 
tive in Pliny’s Letters. Northampton, Mass., 1922. (Smith College 
Classical Studies, No. 3.) Pp. viii + 26. 

Claudian with an English translation by Maurice Platnauer. Vols. 
11. (The Loeb Classical Library.) London, William Heinemann; 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1922. $2.25 each. 

Dante Alighieri. La vita nuova, edited with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by Kenneth McKenzie. Boston, New York, Chicago, D. C. 
Heath ὦ Oo., 1922. Pp. xxvi + 172. 

Drerup (Engelbert). Demosthenes im Urteile des Altertums. Whirz- 
burg, Univ.-Professor Dr. Drerup (Hofpromenade 1), 1923. (Studien 
ad Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, Bd. 12, Hft. 1 und 2.) 

. 264. 

Epicurus. Epistulae tres et ratae sententiae. Edidit Von der Muehll. 
Lipeiae, B. G. Teubner, 1922. $38. Pp. x + 69. 

Eroticorum Graecorum Fragmenta Papyracea. Primus collegit re- 
censuit Latina interpretatione ditavit verborum indices eddidit Bruno 
Lavagnini. (Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Teub- 
neriana.) Leipsic, B. G. Teubner, 1922. 48 pp. 50 cts. in paper cov. 

Estudios. Afio 1, Nos. 2 and 3. Panama, Sepbre. y Octubre; Nov. 
y Diciembre, 1922. 

Frazer (Sir James George). The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic 
orn Religion. New York, Macmillan Company, 1922. Pp. xiv + 752. 
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Galletier (Edouard). Stude sur la poésie funéraire romaine d’aprés 
les inscriptions. Paris, Librairie Hachette, 1922, Pp. xiii + 340. 26 fr. 
— (P. Vergili Maronis) Epigrammata et Priapea. Sdition 
critique et explicative. ῬΆΣΙΒ, Iibrairie Hachette, 1920. Pp. χνὶ + 
226. 10 fr. 

Harrer (G. A.) The Chronology of the Revolt of Pescennius Ni 
(Reprinted from the Journal of Roman Studies, 1920, pp. 155- 168. 
[Published October, 1922]). 

Herodianus. Ab excessu D. Marci libri VIII. Edidit K. Stavenhagen. 
Lipsiae, B. G. Teubner, 1922. Pp. xii+ 235. . 

Hespéris. Archives Berbéres et Bulletin de ]’Institut des Hautes- 
Etudes Marocaines. Tome II. ler-2e Trimestres. Paris, Pmile Larose, 
1922. 

Howard (Albert Andreas) and Jackson (Karl Newell). Index ver- 
borum C. Suetoni Tranquilli stilique eius proprietatum nonnullarum. 
Cambridge, Harvard Unwwersity Press, 1922. Pp. 273. 

Irvine (A. L.) KTHMA EZ AEI. London, Humphrey Milford, 1922. 
Pp. vi-+ 157. $1.35. 

Jacks (Leo V.) St. Basil and Greek Literature. Diss. of Catholic 
University of America. Washington, Catholic University of America. 
(The Catholic University of America, Patristic Studies, Vol. I.) Pp. 123. 

Journal of Education and School World. October and November, 
1922. London, William Rice. 

Kahrstedt (Ulrich). Griechiesches Staatsrecht. Erster Band, Sparta 
und seine Symmachie. Gdttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1922. Pp. 
xii + 443. New York, Lemcke ὦ Buechner, 32 E. 20th St. 

Kretzmann (Paul Edward). The Liturgical Element in the Earliest 
Forms of the Medieval Drama with Special Reference to the English 
end German Plays. Minneapolis, 1916. (University of Minnesota 
Studies in Language and Literature, No. 4.) Pp. vii+ 170. $1.00. 

Lindsay (W. M.) Julian of Toledo “ De Vitiis et Figuris.” Critical 
edition. New York, Oaford University Press, 1922. (St. Andrews Uni- 
versity Publications, No. XV.) Pp. 42. 85 cents. 

Lindsay (W. M.) Palaeographia Latina. Part I. New York, 
Ooford University Press, 1922. Pp. 66. (St. Andrews University 
Publications, XIV.) $1.70. 

Lowe (E. A.) and Rand (E. K.) A Sixth-Century Fragment of the 
Letters of Pliny the Younger. Pp. vi +67. xx pretee: Washington, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1922. 

Mackail (J. W.) Virgil and His Meaning to the World of To-Day. 
Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 1922. (Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome, 15.) 

Nutting (H.C.) The Si-Clause in Substantive Use. Berkeley, Cal., 
Uniwwersity of California Press, 1922. (Un. of Cal. Publications in 
Classical Philology, Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 129-142.) 

Octavia praetexta cum elementis commentarii edidit Carolus Hosius. 
Bonn, A. Marcus und H. Weber’s Verlag, 1922. (Kleine Texte fiir 
Vorlesungen und ttbungen, 147.) Pp. 72. 8.45. 

Personalist (The). Vol. III, No. 4. October 1922. Los Angeles, 
University of Southern California. 

Peters (Heinrich). Zur Einheit der Dias. Gt&ttingen, Vandenhoeck 
é Ruprecht, 1922. Pp. 139. $1.20. 

Philological Quarterly. Vol. I, No. 4. October 1922. Iowa City, 
Published at the University of ]οιρα. 
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Photographs of Manuscripts. Reporte from His aan eA Repre- 
sentatives abroad reepecting Facilities for obtaining Photographs of 
Manuscripts in Public Libraries in certain Foreign Countries. London, 
Printed & Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1922. Pp. 28. 1s. 

Poutama (H.) The Infinitive, the Gerund and the Participles of the 
English Verb. Groningen, P. Noordhoff, 1923. Pp. 240. 4.50 frs.; 
bound 5.50 frs. 

Prickard (A. O.): Una forcatella di spine. Notes chiefly on the 
“Are Poetica” of Horace. Winchester, Printed by Warren and Sons, 
Ltd., 1922. Pp. 81. 1s. 6d. 

Propertius (Sextus). Die Elegien. Erklirt von Max Rothstein. 
Erster Teil. Erstes u. zweites Buch. Zweite Auflage. Berlin, Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1920. 500 pp. 12°. 40 cts. in paper cover. 


Elegiarum libri IV. Iterum edidit Carolus Hosius. Lip- 
siae, B. G. Teubner, 1922. (Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et 
Romanorum Teubneriana.) xxiv + 190 pp. 

Radermeacher (L.) Aristophanes’ Frésche. LEinleitung, Text, und 
Kommentar. Wien, Alfred Hélder, 1922. (Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 198. Bd., 4. Abt.) 
Pp. 364. 

Ritter (Otto). Wermischte Beitrige zur englischen ἃ map daa 
Etymologie, Ortsnamenkunde, Lautlehre. Halle, Mam Ntemeyer, 1922 
Pp. xi + 219. 

Robinson (Rodney Potter). De fragmenti Suetoniani de Gramma- 
ticis et Rhetoribus Codicum Nexu et Fide. Urbana, Published by the 
University of Illimois Press. (University of Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, Vol. VI, No. 4, November 1920.) Pp. 195. $2. 

Sedgefield (W. J.) An Anglo-Saxon Verse-Book. Manchester, At the 
University Press, 1922. Pp. viii + 248. 

Showerman (Grant). Horace and His Influence. Boston, Marshall 
Jones Company, 1922. (Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 14.) xvii + 
176 pp. $1.50. 

Smith (Henrie). ‘A Frvitfvll Sermon vpon part of the 5. Chapter 
of the First Epistle of Saint Paul to the Thessalonians. Republished 
by H. T. Price. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1922. Pp. xxxii + 4]. 

Svennung (Josef). Orosiana. Syntaktische semasiologische und kri- 
tische Studien zu Orosius. Uppsala, A.-B. Akademiska Bokhandeln, 
1922. Pp. xi-+ 201. 

Symbolae Arctoae. Fasc. I. Edidit Societas Philologica Christianensis. 
Christiania, H. Erichsen ¢ Co., 1922. 86 pp. 8°. 

Taylor (Henry Osborn). Greek Biology and Medicine. Boston, Mar- 
shall Jones Company, 1922. (Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 35.) 

University of Wales—Prifysgol . The Bulletin of the Board 
of Celtic Studies. Vol. I, Part III. November 1922. London, New 
York, Owford Unwersity Press. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Vincent (Auguste). L’Escaut. Stude toponymique. Bruxelles, Im- 
primerie Médicale € Scientifique, 1922. Pp. 20. (Extrait de la Revue 
de l’Université de Bruxelles, nos. 7-8, Avril-Mai 1922.) 

Weber (Valentin). Des Paulus Reiserouten bei der zweimaligen 
Durchquerung Kleinasiens. Wtirzburg, 0. J. Becker, 1920. Pp. 41. 

—— —— Grundsiulen der Kritik des neuen Testamentes? Wiirz- 
burg, O. J. Becker, 1922. Pp. 46. 
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IL—THE ART OF STEALING IN HINDU FICTION: 


Part 1. 


‘ Steya-Castra,’ or ‘ Thieves’ Manual ’—Teachers of the Science—Thieves 
recruited from different strata of society—Elective affinity— 
Thievery applied to other professions—Goldsmith, thief par excel- 
lence—Goldsmith stories—Thieves’ methods: The Tunnel, or Breach 
—Precautions: empirical—Precautions: magical—The ‘ get-away ’— 
Passing off, or ‘ planting,’ loot upon an innocent person. 


Srrya-CAstRa, OR ‘ THIEVES’ MANUAL.’ 


Sanskrit literature harbors an unmistakable, tho not par- 
ticularly wide-spread tradition that there exists somewhere a 
manual of thievery, called Steya-castra, Cora-castra, Steya-sttra, 


*This essay continues the encyclopedic treatment of Hindu Fiction, 
planned some years ago, and since then substantiated in a number of 
papers, by my pupils and myself. See Bloomfield, ‘On Recurring 
Psychic Motifs in Hindu Fiction,’ and ‘The Laugh and Cry Motif,’ 
JAOS. xxxvi. 54-89; ‘On the Art of Entering Another’s Body, a Hindu 
Fiction Motif,’ Proceedings of the American Philoeophical Society, LVI. 
1-43; ‘The Fable of the Crow and the Palm-Tree, a Psychic Motif in 
Hindu Fiction,’ AJP. XL. 1-36; ‘The Dohada or Craving of Pregnant 
Women: a motif of Hindu Fiction,’ JAOS. XL. 1-24; ‘On the practice 
of giving animals intoxicating drink,’ ibid. pp. 336-9; ‘On Overhearing 
as a motif of Hindu fiction,’ AJP. XLI. 309-335. Preceded by ‘The 
Character and Adventures of Miladeva,’ Proc. Am. Philos. Soc. LII. 
616-50; and, ‘On Talking Birds in Hindu Fiction,’ Festschrift ftir 
Ernst Windisch, 349-61. Dr. E. W. Burlingame has published ‘ The 
Act of Truth (Saccakiriyaé): a Hindu Spell and its Employment as a 
Psychic motif in Hindu Fiction,’ JRAS. July 1917, pp. 429-67. Dr. 
W.N. Brown has published ‘The Wandering Skull,’ AJP. XL. 423-30; 
‘Escaping one’s Fate: a Hindu Paradox and its use as a Psychic Motif 
in Hindu Fiction,’ Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, pp. 89-104; 
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or the like. In Dacakumiracarita i. 47 ? Prince Apaharavarman, 
hearing that the city of Campa is full of misers, determines to 
enter upon the road pointed out by Karnisuta, in order to prove 
to them that wealth is perishable. He steals from them, until 
they, alms-bowl in hand, must beg from the beggars whom 
Apaharavarman has made rich by bestowing upon them the 
wealth stolen from those very misers. When Apahfravarman 
relates his story to King Rajavahana, the latter exclaims: ‘ Why, 
you have gone Karnisuta’s rough practices one better!’ In the 
Lexicon called Haravali, quoted by the commentary (bhisana) 
to the preceding passage of Dacakum§racarita, as well as by 
the commentator to Subandhu’s Vasavadatta (Bibliotheca 
Indica), p. 142, Karnisuta is said to be an author on ‘Science 
of Thieving’ (steyacastra-pravartaka, or steyasiitra-pravartaka). 
Balakrsna to Bana’s Kadambari (Peterson’s Edition, p. 19, 1. 
16) makes the same identification.* That this Karnisuta, other- 
wise, perhaps, known as Goniputraka, Gonikaputra, and Goni- 
kaisuta—all these names of the same person—is identical with 
the arch-rogue Miladeva, seems to me likely.* It is a suitable 
literary occupation for a gentleman, whose own young boy, in 
the course of a spirited adventure, steals his bedstead under 
him, letting him down gently on a heap of cotton, while he 
remains asleep.° 

In the Southern Textus Amplior of the Paficatantra, 3. 8, a 
thief’s sprig, Sukumara by name, taunted by school-boys for 


‘Vyaghramfri, or the Lady Tiger-Killer: a Study of the Motif of Bluff 
in Hindu Fiction,’ AJP. XLII. 122-161; ‘The Silence Wager,’ ibid. 
XLITI. 289-317. Dr. Ruth Norton has published, ‘The Life-Index, A 
Hindu Fiction Motif,’ Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, pp. 
211-224, 

In the preparation of the present essay I have regarded constantly 
J. J. Meyer’s excellent remarks on thieves’ practices and their lore in 
the Introduction to his Translation of ‘Dacakumiracarita, or The 
Story of the Ten Princes,’ pp. 16 ff. 

* Cited according to the paging of the two volumes of the Bombay 
Edition. 

*See Weber’s Indische Streifen, i. 383, note 2; Pavolini, GSAI. ix. 
176; Charpentier, Paccekabuddhageschichten (Upsala, 1908), p. 59; 
the author in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 
lii, pp. 619 ff. 

“See my article on Miladeva, cited in the preceding note. 

5 See below, p. 202. 
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his base descent,® goes to his father’s teacher, Ativaruna, and 
learns from him the whole art of stealing (taskaramarga).’ 
In Mahilamukha Jataka (26) thieves expound what appears 
to be a paragraf of our Science, thus: ‘This is the way to dig 
a tunnel into a house; this is the way to break in thru the wall; 
before carrying off the plunder, the tunnel or breach in the 
walls should be made as clean and open as a road or ford. In 
lifting the goods you must not stick at murder, for thus there 
will be none to resist. A burglar should get rid of all goodness 
and virtue, and be quite pitiless, a man of cruelty and vio- 
lence.’ In Rauhineya Carita, a story of the ultimate conver- 
sion of a thief, Rauhineya, the scion of a highly respectable 
thief family, after his father, contrary to every expectation, has 
died in bed, is urged by his widowed mother to ply the pro- 
fession which has been in the family for generations. When 
he consents, his mother arranges nyufichanas, and a lamp with 
seven wicks, paints his caste mark upon his forehead, and gives 
him her blessing.* In such a family the Steya-céstra must have 
been the family bible. 

According to the habit of Hindu literature, verbal citations 
from the Steya-castra are likely to exist. I am acquainted with 
one only, the commentator Lalla Diksita’s to Mrcchakatika, Act 
III, verse 14, to wit: yad uktam Cauradarcane: istakabhittau 
sainskaravacena padmavyakocadisamjiaih saptasarndhaya iti. 
This refers to the seven ways of boring a tunnel into a house, 
described below, p. 115. 

In Parevanatha Caritra 7%. 148 Prince Varasena sees four 
thieves; makes the thieves’ signal (c&urasamhjna) ; gains their 


* Quite frequent motif from Chandogyea Upanisad 4. 4, thru Mahabha- 
rata 1. 40, to Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. iii, p. 196. To 
be treated elsewhere. 

* See Hertel, ZDMG. lxi. 61, who cites a Syntipas story, derived from 
India (Boissonade, p. 125; Eberhard, pp. 99, 165) in which thieves 
sitting around their teacher are receiving regular instruction in their 
art. 

*Rauhineya Carita 122: 

nyufichandni vidhiyicu pradipam saptavartibhih | 

vidhiya tilakam mat&é putraiyety acigam dadau || 
For nyufichandni see my ‘ Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior P&reva- 
natha,’ p. 234. The word nyufichana occurs twice in Calibhadra Carita 
1. 42; 7. 64; ita obscure meaning will be discussed elsewhere. 
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confidence; and tricks them out of their immensely valuable 
loot (magic articles). Similarly, Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara, 
story 178 (Hertel’s Translation, vol. ii, p. 170) shows King 
Vikrama gaining the confidence of four thieves by giving the 
thieves’ signal. These signals surely figured in the science. 
There is, moreover, one thieves’ text of a systematic nature, 
namely, the Skandayaga, or Dhirtakalpa, Atharva-Paricista 20,° 
which is devoted to the periodic worship of the god Skanda 
(Karttikeya), in his character as thieves’ god (Hermes). How 
constantly this god is in the mind of the thief, while engaged 
in his dangerous pursuit,.is shown in Mrcchakatika 3. 9ff., 
where the thief Carvilaka speaks of himself as Skanda’s son, 
and the god’s name is scarcely a minute out of the mouth of 
his devotee.*° Judging from similar experiences, Sanskrit 
literature is likely, any day, to be enriched by a composition 
of this sort. In the meantime, thief stories, and incidental 
allusion to their practices throw much light on what might be 
contained in such a treatise. The pedantic description of 
burglaries in the third act of Mrcchakatika, in Bhasa’s Caru- 
datta, and in Apaharavarman’s story in the Adventures of the 
Ten Princes are cases in point. 


TEACHERS OF THE SCIENCE. 


There can be, at least, no question that thieving was regu- 
larly taught, and that too, as is true of every branch of Hindu 
learning, by the individual, detached teacher to a small num- 
ber of pupils. Thus the teacher Ativaruna, above, p. 99, and 
see the rubric ‘Fagin,’ below, p. 202. The relation between 


*See Goodwin, PAOS. xv, pp. vff.; Bolling and von Negelein, The 
Paricistas of the Atharvaveda, vol. i, pp. 128 ff. 

Ὁ Bhisa’s Cérudatta, p. 38, ll. 2 ff. dealing with the same theme, also 
worships Skanda under the name Kharapata, and also, significantly, 
the gods who infest the night (namo ratrigocarebhyo devebhyah). Gods 
are also invoked at burglary in Bhisa’s Avimaraka, pp. 46 ff. Hertel, 
‘On the Literature of the Shvetambaras of Gujarat ’ (Leipzig 1922), p. 1, 
cites from the Mattavilisa-prahasanam a paseage, nameh kharapatayeti 
vaktavyam yena coracistram pranitam ‘Adoration to Kharapata’ 
must be exclaimed by him who has composed a thieves’ compendium 
(Hertel, differently, against the wording; Kharapata is scarcely an 
author, but rather a divinity). 
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Thief Teacher and Thief Pupil is governed unsmilingly by the ᾿ 
highest standards of mutual regard, in accordance with the 
perfect ethics which control the relation of teacher and pupil 
in Hindu ethical apophthegm and in Hindu literature. In 
Samaradityasarhkgepa 6. 114 such a teacher, who bears the sig- 
nificant name Skandarudra," presents to his pupil Candarudra 
a magic pill; by anointing one’s eyes with it, one becomes 
invisible even to the gods. Making one’s self invisible is part 
of the thief’s regular technique; clearly Skandarudra presents 
to his pupil one of the standard tools of a settled trade. The 
full significance of this statement is as follows: Teachers in 
India have a way of presenting to apt, or devoted pupils, at 
the end of their college career, some useful charm (vidya) as 
a sort of viaticum on their road thru life. Thus in Jataka 543 
(part 4), the Alambayana charm; in Hemavijaya’s Katha- 
ratnakara, story 51, a magic root for finding treasure; in 
Pargvanatha Caritra 3. 134 ff., a charm for entering another’s 
body.’? In Parigistaparvan 8. 384 two hungry undergraduates 
say to one another: ‘We have heard how our Teacher has 
imparted to graduates the secret of a heavenly ointment that 
imparts invisibility. By this trick we can fill our bellies; free 
from care, shall we sit at the teacher’s feet.’ In Dhammapada 
Commentary 2. 3 a teacher presents to a dull but faithful pupil 
a charm that will secure him a living; by its means he saves the 
life of a king who is duly grateful; see below, p. 199. In 
᾿ Pargvanatha Caritra 8. 157 ff., and in the parallel story, Sama- 
radityasarhksepa 4. 128 ff. a teacher presents to such a pupil a 
charm for breaking locks, operative, by a strange paradox, on 
the condition that he does not utter a lie. The pupil does lie, 
and, when he breaks into a house, is caught with the goods and 
* condignly punished. 


THIEVES RECRUITED FROM DIFFERENT STRATA OF SOCIETY. 


What sort of people become thieves? There is not the least 
reason to question the Rauhineya Carita’s unprejudiced report 
about thieves’ families. Rauhineya, the hero of this text, is the 


11 Skanda is the god of thieves. The name amounts to ‘ Terror-thief.’ 
See the author in Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. lvi (1917), p. 25. 
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son of Lohakhura and Rohini; the father of Lohakhura was 
Ripyakhura. This family have, as it were, canonical standing 
with the Jainas, as they reappear in the Samyaktvakaéumudi™* 
as Ripyakhura and his wife Ripyakhura, and their son Suvarna- 
khura (or Lohakhura). ‘ Let all the people hear, I am a thief, 
born in a thieves’ family, of pure thief lineage on both father’s 
and mother’s side’: thus exclaims proudly Rauhineya in stanza 
362 of the Rauhineya Carita.‘* In stanzas 3 ff. the author of 
this text is in an idyllic frame of mind, analogous to that which 
is sure to overtake a Western writer when he describes a gipsy 
camp: 

‘There is here in the land of Magadha, on the banks of the 
Gafigé, a beautiful city, Rijagrha by name, adorned by inhabi- 
tants of great wealth. To one side of it is the mountain of 
Vaibhara, permanent resort of both thieves and ascetics. This 
mountain is brilliant with all sorts of trees and waterfalls that 
sparkle like wonderful necklaces. In it roar tigers and lions by 
the thousand; in it resound the shriek of the jackal and the 
hoot of the owl. There the children of the thieves sport with 
lions’ cubs; there dwell thieves’ families by the hundred.’ The 
antithesis between thieves and ascetics is conscious, of course, 
appraised at a pretty good literary valuation, as we can see 
from its repetition in a text far removed from the Rauhineya. 
In Sattigumba Jataka (503) there is a hill: up-hill from it 
there is a robber village, where dwell 500 robbers; under its lee 
is an hermitage with 500 Sages. 

It is quite clear that entire communities or guilds of thieves 
and robbers operated under the tutelage of the goddess Durga 
(Kali, Devi, etc.) who is also the tutelary divinity of the 
Thags.’® The wild tribes of Bhillas, Cabaras, Pulindas, Kiratas, 
etc.,1° who infest forests, especially the Vindhya forest, have a 
continuous organization under regular chieftains (pallica) and 
kings; they, in addition to robbing, also offer human sacrifices 
to Durgé. These Bhillas are thieves by right divine, as is 
everything in India by right divine that is connected with 


See Weber, Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1889, pp. 731 ff. 
%4See p. 189 of Helen M. Johneon’s article, listed below, p. 120. 

* See, on these matters, Meyer, 1. c., p. 30. 

9 To be treated in a subsequent article. 
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ethnology and caste. It occurs to no one to question their right 
to steal, any more than their punishment by impalement when 
caught. From such sources the individual thief’s métier in 
addition to its inherent romancery, derives a certain sanction 
of respectability which is reproduced most faithfully, perhaps, 
in the standing of the bravo in medieval fiction (Hernani, and 
Cloister and Hearth). 

The thief Carvilaka in Mrcchakatiké is a Brahman, and 
speaks Sanskrit, perhaps pedantically, because he comes pretty 
close to being the expounder of a (astra. Occasionally a 
Brahman thief is mentioned in literature; e. g., the Brahman 
Mataiiga in the second chapter of the Pirvapithikaé in the 
Dacakumaracarita; the Brahman Camkara in the 157th story 
in Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara (Hertel, vol. ii, p. 122); a 
dvijaciura in Bhojaprabandha 54. 14 ff. (ed. Calcutta, 1883). 
In Knowles’ Folk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 327, an angry king 
marries his daughter to a young Brahman thief (why has he 
not previously hung him, as he is in duty bound to do?). In 
Rigvidhana 1. 26. 2 a Brahman who has stolen is told how to 
free himself from his sin; but the matter is regarded as a lapse 
from grace (steyam krtvé dvijo mohat); cf. Manu 11. 251; 
Vasistha 26. 6; Visnu 55. 5. According to Haug, Vedische 
Rathselfragen, p. 6, the Dirghatamas hymn, RV. 1. 164, is 
recited by Brahmans who wish to expiate their theft of gold. 
This is occasional, not habitual, and not as perplexing as the 
fact that the clowns of the drama (vidiisaka) are Brahmans, 
or that, in modern times, Brahmans serve as cooks.1"7 In the 
Jaitakas the Bodhisat occasionally passes thru an existence as 
thief or robber. Even a Bodhisat (future Buddha), if he is 
born under the star of a robber, a robber he becomes: Kanavera 
Jitaka (318). A Bodhisat may be a robber, owing to a fault 
of his horoscope, but, even so, he manifests his real character 
and destiny in his generous acts: Satapatta Jataka (279). 

Rather different is the lay of the land in the case of young 
princes. Apaharavarman in Dacakumiracarita steals from the 
rich to give to the poor; he must not only have spent time and 
effort in acquiring Karnisuta’s system, but also have gone into 
the business con amore. In Ardschi-Bordschi Chan, Jiilg, 


7 Cf. the author, SBE. xlii. 372. 
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Mongolische Marchen, p. 217, Prince Vikramaditya, a waif 
adopted by a mighty king, is brought up, learning wisdom from 
sages, magic from magicians, thievery from thieves, lying from 
liars, and trading from traders, thus acquiring great wealth. 
In a number of folklore stories a prince or nobleman trains 
himself so nicely in this art as to be able to steal a crow’s egg 
without the crow’s flying off, and then restore it in the same 
way; see Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. ii, pp. 35, 
38, 41; Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 110. In the intro- 
duction to Nirmala Cravaka’s Paficatantra (in Braj Bhakha), 
dissolute princes practice stealing, among other vices. In the 
story of the wise thief (below, p. 215) a king confesses that 
he stole while he was crown-prince. In the circumstances, one 
is not surprised to find that this art has a place among the 72 
kalas, or accomplishments of a gentleman; see the Pirvapithika 
of the Dacakumfracarita, end of the first chapter. The prac- 
tice was evidently quite congenial to the Hindu beau or maca- 
roni, tho the same Dacakuméaracarita does not shrink from call- 
ing stealing a dirty business; see the beginning of chapter 4 
(Arthapala’s story). At the bottom all this, doubtless, repre- 
sents little more than young scapegraces’ sporadic inclination 
to wildness and romanticsim, for certainly it is the king’s busi- 
ness from the Law-books on down to Fiction to punish theft. 
See also Prabandhacintémani, p. 19 of Tawney’s Translation. 


ELECTIVE AFFINITY. 


With all these specific touches, the road to theft is open to 
everybody, by the way of inclination or temptation. The heroic 
thief Pirnabhadra in Dacakumiracarita, vol. ii, p. 1, tells how 
he was brought up carefully by his father, yet did, ‘ by the power 
of, fate,’ adopt the profession of thief. In Satapatta Jataka 
(279) there is a note of quiet but stern disapproval of such 
course: ‘Once the Bodhisat was born to a certain family in a 
Kasi village. When he grew up, instead of earning a livelihood 
by farming or trade, he gathered 500 robbers, became their chief, 
and lived by highway robbery and housebreaking.’ Jaina texts 
condemn theft, because asteya, ‘non-theft,’ is one of their five 
vows. In Parcvanatha Caritra 2. 46 ff. theft is described as 
worse than murder: it causes death alive; it defiles as the touch 


bn μακάρι a ee ee 
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of a Pariah (Mataiiga) even with a finger, and so on. Then a 
story tells the tragic fate of the thief Mahabala, a young man 
of good family, well brought up, who gradually loses his rela- 
tives, begins to lead a dissolute life, and, from a gambler, be- 
comes a thief. The same text, 8. 236 ff., shows us Crigupta, 
the son of a wealthy merchant, much honored by the king, go 
down to destruction as a thief, in the wake of evil association, 
gambling, and other vices. Once more, 6. 447 ff., Vasanta, a 
merchant’s son, spoiled in bringing up, commits many indis- 
cretions, and is, finally, driven from home by his father. He 
becomes a vagabond beggar, sleeps in temples, is addicted to 
vice and gambling, and, seeing people enjoying themselves, is 
seized by a craving for pleasure, and commits theft. When 
taken before the king, he tells his story, winding up with the 
words, ‘Do thou now, O King, decree the customary doom!’ 
Contrariwise, Kathakoca, p. 215, a low-born person, Piiigala, 
slave of the caravan merchant Vasanta, having become addicted 
to gambling and other vices, digs a tunnel into his master’s 
house, and takes away the choicest parts of his wealth. 


THIEVERY APPLIED TO OTHER PROFESSIONS. 


In the eye of the law and also the people the profession con- 
sists of primary and secondary members. Parcvanatha Caritra 
8. 247 has a versus memortalis, which almost looks as tho it 
came from the Steya-castra, but will, more likely, turn up in a 
later Smrti or Law-text. It deals with seven kinds of thieves, 
to wit: 7 


céurac caurarpako mantri bhedajiah kanakakrayi, 
annadah sthanadac céiva céurah saptavidhah smrtah. 


Some of the words are unknown, so that in the absence of a 
commentary, they can only be guessed at: ‘A (straight-out) 
thief; a betrayet of thieves; a Minister; one who knows how to 
instigate strife; a purchaser of stolen goods; one who feeds (a 
thief) ; and one who gives him shelter, are reported to be the 
seven-fold kinds of thief.’ Since arpaka is not quotable, our 
translation of that word is in the air. As regards mantrin, 
wily and dishonest ministers’® abound in fiction: ‘I am, by 


15 Cf. Kautilya’s Arthacadstra 1. 10. 
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nature, thievish,’ says a minister to his king, ‘ for king’s officials 
are, as it were, swallowed up by greed,’ in the 25th story of the 
Katharnava, etc. (see below, p. 215). Since mitrabheda is the 
name of the first book of Paficatantra, we may take it that 
bhedajiia is an official versed in the fomenting of Machiavellian 
intrigues that bring about the ruin of kings and kingdoms; cf., 
perhaps, Manu 1. 275. Our translation of kanakakrayi in the 
sense of ‘ purchaser of stolen goods’ is based on the assumption 
that the word means primarily ‘buying blind;’ there is no 
authority, but see Giutama’s Law-Book 12. 50. In Calibhadra 
Carita 4. 7, akanakrita-krayanaka, glossed daina-céurya-rahita- 
panya, clearly means, ‘ dealing in properly acquired merchan- 
dise.” The last two kinds of indirect thieves are reprobated in 
Manu 9. 278; Yajiiav. 2. 276. 

Dishonest dealing, amounting to thievery, was also practised 
in trade, especially by great merchants ; see Paficatantra 1. 13-16 
(Bombay Edition) ; Purnabhadra 5. 21-23. In the best spirit 
of artha (Machiavellianism) trade is said to be profitable in 
seven ways: by dealing in perfumes; by receiving goods in trust ; 
by trading with customers; by putting a false price upon goods; 
by giving false measure and weight; and by importing goods. 
Some impressionist stanzas (niti!) tell of the joy of a sub- 
stantial merchant on being made fiduciary for another’s pro- 
perty, e. g., (in Fritze’s pretty German translation) : 

‘Wenn einem Gildeherrn ein Gut 
Ins Haus geliefert wird zur Hut, 
Dann preist er seinen Gott, und spricht: 
O michte der Besitzer nicht 


Mehr lange leben, und du™* sollst empfangen 
Von meiner Hand, was du nur magst verlangen! ’ 


GoLpsMITH, THIEF Par EXOELLENOE. 


Manu 9. 292 states: ‘The king shall cause a goldsmith who 
behaves dishonestly, the most nocuous of all the thorns, to be 
cut to pieces with razors.’ That goldsmiths and artizans in 
jewelry were held in evil repute, may be gathered from 
Kautilya’s Arthacistra 2. 13 ff. It is rather remarkable that 
the goldsmith is wanting in the list of (seven) applied thieves. 


1. Du,’ being the god. 


hire ape, ees sol Pe el σα ... 
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For there is a wide-spread tradition in Hindu fiction that the 
goldsmith is ἃ very typical thief indeed. He is what used to 
be, before the days of syndication, the milkman with the pump. 
So definitely is the character of the goldsmith established, that 
he has the nick-name svarna-taskara (‘ gold-thief’) in Natesa 
Sastri’s Folklore in Southern India, p. 18 — Kingscote, Tales 
of the Sun, p. 17. In the Southern Textus Amplior of Pafica- 
tantra he is called svarnapaharin, which Hertel, ZDMG. 1xi. 24, 
translates, erroneously, by ‘ gold-thief.? These two words, which 
deserve a place in the Sanskrit Lexicons, are standing nicknames 
for svarnakara.?° Significant, because incidental, is the de- 
scription of the goldsmith, in Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, p. 
176, who, more than ninety years of age, was undergoing punish- 
ment in prison, because he had embezzled some gold, intrusted 
to him to make into ornaments for the ladies of the palace. 
Because, as the just-quoted story says, ‘You can place faith in 
me, a tiger, tho I feast sometimes upon men; in a serpent whose 
sting makes your blood run cold the very next moment; or in 
ἃ rat which does a thousand pieces of mischief in your house. 
But never trust a goldsmith.’ There is a proverb to the effect 
that even from the gold given by their mothers to be turned 
into jewels, they will pilfer a little. In The Orientalist, i. 180, the 
same proverb is alluded to, as well as the saying, ‘ Whoever else 
is to be trusted, a goldsmith is not.’ In the same Journal, i. 
184, is quoted the Tamil saying, ‘One who even touches a gold- 
smith will be a ruined man’; cf. also ibid. ii. 59. And there 
is a Kashmiri proverb, ‘If the goldsmith did not steal the gold 
he would get hectic fever’; see Knowles, The Orientalist, 1. 284. 
Accordingly the goldsmith figures in a group of eight rascally 
persons: barber, thief, gambler, harlot, οἷο, Hemavijaya’s 
Katharatnakara, story 163 (Hertel, vol. ii, p. 137). 


GoLpDsMITH STORIES. 


The most important story that implicates the goldsmith hails 
from the sfere of ‘ Grateful animals and ungrateful men.’ The 
story occurs widely, mostly with three grateful animals, and 


3 This primary word (‘goldsmith’) is used in the introductory 
cloka to the same story in the Gujarfti Paficikhydnavirttika, nr. 32; 
seo Hertel, Das Paficatantra, p. 135, note 3. 
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one ungrateful man who is, however, not always a goldsmith: 
_ Pirnabhadra 1. 9; Dubois, pp. 121 ff.; Benfey, Pancatantra 11. 
128 ff.; Southern Textus Amplior of Paficatantra 1.5; Gujarati 
Pancakhyanavarttika, nr. 32 (Hertel, Das Pancatantra, p. 135) ; 
Meghavijaya 1. 10 (ZDMG. lvii. 639 ff.) ; Hemavijaya’s Katha- 
ratnaikara, story 200 (Hertel’s Translation, pp. 228 ff.) ; Sac- 
cathkira Jataka (73); Kathas. 65. 45 ff.; Rasavahini, nr. 3;7* 
Karmacataka (Benfey, Paiicatantra, i. 195); Ralston, Tibetan 
Tales, pp. 309 ff.; Goonetilleke, The Orientalist, i. 191 ff.; 
Natesa Sastri, Folklore in Southern India, pp. 12 ff.; Siamese 
Nonthuck-Pakkaranam, reported by Bastian in Orient and 
Occident, vol. iii, pp. 481 ff.; Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, pp. 
11ff. The average conception of the story, in so far as it 
implicates the goldsmith, may be summarized from the versions © 
of the Pafcakhyanavarttika, and Natesa Sastri’s Folklore 
version.?? 

The Paiicikhyanavarttika version runs as follows: A Brah- 
man on his travels, taken with thirst, lets down his pitcher into 
an old well, in which he discovers a tiger, a monkey, a serpent, 
and a goldsmith. He draws out the animals, but they warn him 
against performing the same service for the goldsmith; never- 
theless he draws out the goldsmith too. All four promise to 
serve him in return for his kindness. The Brahman acquires 
wealth in foreign parts, but, on returning, is plundered by a 
Bhilla.** He calls upon the monkey, who feeds him with the 
fruits of the forest; upon the tiger, who kills for him a prince 
of the land, and presents him with his jewels. The Brahman 
then goes to the goldsmith to get him to sell a bracelet for him. 
The goldsmith sees on the bracelet the name of the prince, goes 
to the king, and betrays the Brahman. As the latter is about 
to be impaled, he remembers the serpent who promptly stings 
the chief queen. To the snake-charmers who are called in, the 
serpent says that he will release the queen, on the condition 


“Translated by Goonetilleke, The Orientalist, vol. i, pp. 253 ff. 

=For broader aspects of the theme ‘Grateful Animals,’ and for 
Western parallels, see Benfey, Das Paficatantra, vol. i, § 71, pp. 193 δ᾽; 
Tawney, Translation of Kathisaritsigara, vol. ii, p. 103, note; Hertel, 
ZDMG. lxi. 70; Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 243. 

* Bhilla is one of many ethnic designations for forest robbers. An 
article from my pen, dealing with this theme, is ready for the press. 
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that the Brahman be freed. The king calls the Brahman to 
his presence; he relates his story; and the goldsmith comes to 
grief. Very similar is the story of the Katharatnakara. 

-The folklore version is rather more elaborate. The hero, one 
Gangadhara, after the death of his father, goes on a pilgrimage 
to Benares. On the way, he saves, from the depths of a mineral 
well, a tiger, a rat, and a serpent, who promise to aid him when 
in need. They warn him not to save a goldsmith in the same 
well, but he saves him too, whereupon the goldsmith invites 
him to visit him in his house. After ten years, returning from 
Benares, he comes again to the well and thinks of the tiger, 
who presents him with a jeweled crown. He goes to the gold- 
smith, and asks him to melt it up for him, after having removed 
its jewels. The tiger has slain a king, whose son has, in the 
mean time, proclaimed that he will bestow half his kingdom 
upon any one who will deliver up the murderer of his father. 
The goldsmith, from avarice, denounces his former deliverer, 
who is then placed into a subterranean prison in which he re- 
mains ten years. The grateful rats feed him there, and all the 
grateful animals unite in the destruction of cattle and men. 
They advise him to offer to restore them to life. He does so, 
and when, finally, the serpent stings the daughter of the king, 
he is taken from prison, and restores to life all victims of the 
animals, including the princess whom he marries. The gold- 
smith flees for his life, is captured by soldiers, but is pardoned 
by the generous Gangidhara who now reigns supreme. Very 
similar is the version of Pirnabhadra 1. 9. 

As regards the goldsmith stealing from his own mother, 
Goonetilleke, The Orientalist, i. 180, relates the following 
Sinhalese story: A woman has an heirloom, a golden frog, 
which she wishes to have made up into fashionable ornaments. 
Afraid to entrust the gold to a goldsmith, on account of his 
well-known propensities, she conceives the idea of having her 
son apprenticed to the trade. When he has learned his trade, 
the mother requests him to turn her frog into the required 
ornaments. Her hopeful procures a live frog, conceals it among 
the ashes of his fire-place, and then, while his mother stands by, 
puts the gold frog among the ashes, and commences to blow 
the fire to melt it down. The live frog, feeling uncomfortable 
in the heat, immediately jumps out, and hops away. ‘See, dear 
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mother,’ says he, ‘ your frog is gone. How can you expect me 
to make ornaments from a living thing?’ ‘Oh my dear son,’ 
says the mother, ‘what is worse than bad fortune? My lump 
of gold has turned into a lump of flesh.’ In the same place, 
p. 181, there is a Panjabi story in which a silversmith makes 
a bangle of pure silver for his mother, but cannot sleep a wink 
during the night until he recasts it with a considerable alloy of 
base metal. Then he goes to sleep with a fat smile of con- 
tentment. 

The same author, ibid. p. 180, relates another Sinhalese 
story in which a king employs a goldsmith to make him a crown 
of pure gold. The work is to be done on the deck of a ship, 
under supervision of the ministers. The goldsmith is examined, 
both on entering the ship in the morning, and on leaving it in 
the evening. Everything required for the work is supplied to 
him by the ministers. The goldsmith makes a daily requisition 
of stalks of the habarala leaf (colocasia macrorhiza) for stirring 
the molten gold. The cavities of the stalk imbibe, harden, and 
hold together a small quantity of the precious metal. These 
the goldsmith throws into the water, and the waves wash the 
stalks to the shore where the goldsmith, on returning home every 
evening, picks them up. 

Once more, ibid., p. 184, there is a Tamil story in which a 
king, wishing, on ascending the throne, to have a crown of pure 
gold made according to a design of his own, employs a gold- 
smith in the palace under the supervision of his officers. The 
goldsmith, during this time, makes a second one of the same 
pattern and size at his own home by night, with a large admix- 
ture of alloy. He then tells the king that the presentation of 
the crown should be attended by certain ceremonies at the royal 
tank. By night he deposits the counterfeit crown in the tank. 
During the ceremony he plunges into the tank with the genuine 
crown and rises to the surface with the crown still in his hands, 
Taised above his head. This is repeated three times, at the 
last of which he brings up the counterfeit crown, instead of 
the one of pure gold. The king, much pleased with the beauty 
and elegance οὗ the workmanship, orders the goldsmith to be 
handsomely rewarded. 

Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara contains several goldsmith 
stories, more or less related to the above. In story 132 (see 
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Hertel’s Translation, vol. ii, p. 66) King Devaraéja commis- 
sions the goldsmith Sarana to fashion an elefant out of a hun- 
dred loads of gold. The goldsmith makes a hollow elefant out 
of one fourth of the gold and fills the cavity with lead. The 
king finds this out and has the goldsmith placed upon a bed 
on a pillar three hundred yards high. But the goldsmith makes 
a sling of his hair, draws a thread thru it, pulls up by its 
means a stout rope, brought by his wife, and escapes. The 
king astounded at his cunning, makes him gild-master** of 
his goldsmiths. 

In the 204th story of the same collection (ibid., p. 244) 
king Mahfsena commissions the goldsmith Cekhara to make 
him a necklace of jewels, set in gold. By day the goldsmith 
works on the necklace in the presence of the king; by night 
he makes a similar one of glass and brass. While working 
by day on the roof of the palace he keeps throwing pieces of 
meat on the roof, which are regularly devoured by a vulture. 
When both necklaces are ready the goldsmith throws his own 
(the fake) into a pot of water, and takes it into the palace. 
Then he smears, before the king’s eyes, the genuine necklace 
with red chalk, throws it into the pot, takes out the fake and 
lays it upon the roof on the spot where he used to put the 
meat for the vulture. The vulture flies off with it; the gold- 
smith bewailing his fate, beats his head upon the ground; and 
the king consoles him in his grief. Then he walks off with 
the genuine necklace, as well as the reward for his work which 
the king generously pays. 

In the third story (nr. 189) a goldsmith persuades a sim- 
ple-minded lady who wears a rude necklace of rock-crystal in 
the midst of which is imbedded a priceless jewel, that the chain 
is worthless. As a token of his regard for her, he exchanges 
this chain for a silver one, and lives in luxury ever after. 

A dramatic, nay tragic note is struck in a very composite 
folklore story, entitled ‘Candra’s Vengeance,’ told by Frere, 
Old Deccan Days, pp. 246 ff. A mysterious princess is born 
with marvelous jeweled anklets on her ankles. Fatefully, 
learned Brahmans predict that she will destroy the land by fire; 
she is, therefore, exposed on the river in a jeweled box. Saved 


“Cf. Kautilya’s Arthacistra, 2. 13. 
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by a fisherman, she marries his beautiful son, Koila. After 
sundry adventures, the pair come to the city where Candra was 
born, for the purpose of selling one of the bangles. Now it 
happens that the queen, Candra’s mother, has sent a handsome 
pair of bangles to a jeweler in the town to be cleaned. An 
eagle steals one of the bangles from the jeweler’s house, who 
then is in a desperate plight, because he cannot buy one like it, 
‘and it would take many years to make one. At that time Koila 
arrives at the market-place, spreads out a sheet, and, placing 
Candra’s bangle upon it, waits for a customer. No one can 
pay the high price. The jeweler happens to go by, and observes 
that it is the very bangle he needs as a substitute for the lost 
one. He invites Koila to his house; raises next morning the 
hue and cry; accuses Koila of the theft of the queen’s bangle; 
and demands his death. The king sends for the queen to show 
her the bangle, and, as soon as she sees it, she bursts into tears, 
crying, ‘This is not my bangle. Oh my lord, no jeweler on 
earth made this bangle. This was my lost child’s. Where 
did it come from? How did it come here?’ But they all 
think her mad; Koila is taken out into the jungle to be exe- 
cuted, but commits suicide by falling on his sword. 

Candraé is warned of Koila’s death by milk which she is 
drinking turning into blood.”> She runs to the palace, and 
bursting into the room where the Rajah is, exclaims, ‘ How did 
you dare to kill my husband?’ At the sound of her voice, 
her bangle which the Ranee, her mother, had locked up in the 
cupboard, breaks thru and rolls to Candra’s feet. She falls on 
her knees, rends her clothes, and tears her hair; and when she 
tears it all the land begins to burn. And the fire burns king 
and queen and goldsmith, and she tears out the goldsmith’s 
heart. ; 

In a different dress the same story is reported from Ceylon 
by Goonetilleke, Orientalist, i. 255, under the caption of ‘The 
story of the Goddess Pattini.’ An avatar of a goddess, named 
Pattini, marries a beautiful man, Palaiga, with whom, however, 
she lives in strict celibacy. She permits her husband to have 
ἃ mistress, to whom an allowance is made periodically. In this 


"See Ruth Norton’s article on ‘ Life Index,’ in Studies in Honor of 
Maurice Bloomfield, p. 222. 
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way all her resources are exhausted, until she finds that she 
has only a pair of gold leg-ornaments, called salamba. These 
she hands to her husband to sell. The man goes to Madura, 
and offers the ornaments to a merchant, and they both go to 
a jeweler to have them valued. Some time before the queen 
has lost a pair of salambas, and a reward has been offered for 
their recovery. The goldsmith informs the king that he has 
found the thief, because he has brought the ornaments to him to 
be valued. The queen denies that they are hers, but she is 
suspected of wishing to spare so noble-looking a man as Palafiga. 
The latter is incontinently convicted and executed. Pattini 
dreams she sees her husband with a sword, which she interprets 
to mean that he has met his death. She finds her way to the 
palace, and makes the air resound with her cries. The king 
orders her breasts to be cut off, whereupon she herself tears off 
one of her breasts and throws it at the king with some im- 
precation. ‘The palace takes fire, which extends over the whole 
city, destroying man and beast alike. 

Mr. Goonetilleke, Orientalist, i. 256 ff., has advanced our — 
knowledge of this theme once more by reporting the following 
story from the Hindustani: A carpenter and a goldsmith, liv- 
ing in great friendship, decide to rob a temple. They steal 
several gold images and bury them under a tree. By night 
the goldsmith goes there alone, digs up the images, and takes 
them home. In the morning he goes to the carpenter, and 
says to him, ‘O carpenter, traitor, liar, deceiver, thief, you 
have not been faithful to my friendship, for you have stolen 
away those images.’ The carpenter, helpless, accedes to the im- 
putation.2© He then fashions a wooden image in the likeness 
of the goldsmith, dresses it in the same kind of garments as 
those worn by the goldsmith, and teaches two bear’s whelps to 
eat food from the sleeves and skirt of the image. Next, he 
invites the goldsmith and his family to a feast, hides away 
the goldsmith’s two children, and lets out the two whelps, pre- 
tending that the two children have been turned into those ani- 
mals.2”7_ The goldsmith, suspicious, carries the case before the 


Theft of buried treasure by one of two partners occurs as pro- 
fessional thief trick, below, p. 213. 
* Cf. a similar trick with two cats, in DivyAvadana, p. 571, top. 
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Cazi, where the carpenter insists that the two children, while 
playing, fell upon the floor, and became whelps of a bear: ‘Sir, 
I have seen it written that, on a certain occasion, a company 
of men became animals by the vengeance of god, but the intellect 
of the men remained as before, and such, too, was the case with 
their love and affection. It is necessary that the whelps should 
this moment be sent for to this hall of justice, and that they 
should be placed before the goldsmith. If they are his child- 
ren then would they be familiar with him, but if it be otherwise, 
let Your Honor do with me what it may please you.’ All 
turns out as the carpenter has planned; the goldsmith who 
sees thru the stratagem disgorges the carpenter’s share and takes 
his children back.?* 

In the Gujarati Paficikhyanavarttika, nr. 21, occurs a remote 
version of the Sussondi (Sucroni) type of story, in which a 
wanton woman, as a rule, abandons her husband for a robber 
or a thief, being in turn abandoned by him.?® Here a gold- 
smith takes the place of the thief; see Hertel, Das Pancatan- 
tra, p. 134. For greedy, or licentious, or corrupt goldsmiths, 
see JAOS. xviii. 4; Udayana in Jacobi, Ausgewahlite Erzah- 
lungen, p. 28, ll. 26 ff.; Hemavijaya, story 12 (Hertel, vol. i, 
p. 35). 

THreves’ MerHops: THE TUNNEL, OR BREACH. 


The practice of thieving is regularly initiated by digging 
8 tunnel and cutting a breach into a house. This opening 
is called khatra, chidra, suraiga, or sarhdhi.*° Thus, in Manu 
9.276 cutting a breach (samdhim chittva) is the most aggra- 
vated form of stealing. In Mahilimukha Jataka (26) thieves 
expound, as we have seen, a fragment of the Steyacastra, thus: 
‘This is the way to dig a tunnel into a house; this is the way 
to break in thru the walls; before carrying off the plunder, 


*The story is analogous to that of the ‘Iron-eating mice,’ Southern 
Paficatantra 1. 16. For this type of mutual cheating see Benfey, Das 
Paficatantra, i. 71 ff. 

"See the author in JAOS. xxxvi. 79. 

In Rauhineya Carita 155, 156, 178, 325 the word khatra figures by 
hyper-Sanekritism, as ksitra; see my ‘Life and Stories of the Jaina 
Savior Parcvanitha,’ pp. 223, 225. In Mahfsutasoma Jataka (537) 
the breach is called gharasamdhi. 
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the tunnel or breach in the wall should be made as clean and 
open as a road or ford.’ The breach is so essential and familiar 
a part of the profession’s work as to be known in ironic argot 
as navadvara, or ‘new door,’ or, navagehadvara, ‘new house- 
door,’ Rauhineya Carita, 72 and 154. 

Mrcchakatiké 3.13, in the course of a passably long treatise 
by the thief Carvilaka on the breach or tunnel, mentions pedan- 
tically seven shapes—which bears the earmarks of the Steya- 
castra. They have very technical seven names (gloss, sapta 
sathjiah), respectively, padmavyakoca, ‘blown like a lotus’; 
bhiskara, ‘sun’; balacandra, ‘ crescent moon’; vapi, ‘ cistern’ ; 
vistirna, ‘ extended ’; svastika, ‘ cruciform’; and, pirnakumbha, 
‘full pot.” Mallinétha Caritra 7. 804 has ‘ padmakaram 
khatram.’ 

Bhasa’s drama Carudatta, p. 37, verse 9, dealing with the 
same theme as Mrcchakatikaé, names the breaches, in part, quite 
differently ; jhagasya, ‘ mouth like the fish jhasa’; gajasya, ‘ ele- 
fant’s mouth’; vyaghravaktra, ‘tiger’s snout’; pirnacandra, 

-moon’; candrardha, ‘half-moon.’ Sanskrit lexicogra- 
fers report a breach called crivatsa, which occurs in Prakrit 
in the stories of Agaladatta (Agadadatta) as sirivaccha; 5: see 
Jacobi, Ausgewahlte Erzéhlungen, pp. 67. 32; 74. 38. This is 
probably identical with the svastika breach, listed in Mrcch. 
3.13, both being cruciform.®? Lexicografers also mention go- 
mukha, ‘ cow’s mouth,’ as the name of a hole in the wall dug 
by thieves. The instrument for digging the tunnel is named 
phanimukha, or, uragasya, ‘ snake mouth,’ in Dacakumfracarita, 
i. 48, line 14; ii. 9, line 20. This is some sort of a spade, or 
pick-axe. 

We hear of the breach constantly in fiction, tho without 
statement of details. In the second of the passages just men- 
tioned Arthapala begins from the corner of the wall of his own 
house, and digs a tunnel into the king’s palace. In the same 
text, ii. 17, valiant thieves dig a subterranean tunnel into the 
chamber of the king of Lata and carry off much property; so 
. does the prince-thief Apaharavarman in 1. 48, line 16. In 
Avadanacataka 98 (vol. ii, p. 182) Gaiigika, being refused by 

™ Lock of hair on Visnu’s breast: symbol of success. 


*A picture of a crivatsa may be seen in Schlagintweit’s Indien in 
. Wort und Bild, vol. ii, p. 105. 
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his parents permission to turn ascetic, tries in vain several 
forms of suicide, finally digs a breach into the cruel King 
Ajatacatru’s palace, is caught in the act, and led off to execution. 
In Dagakumiracarita, i. 61, there is a thief who, like one of 
Sagara’s sons, can dig a particularly long subterranean tunnel. 
Namely, the 66,000 sons of old King Sagara dug a tunnel thru 
the earth up to the four world elefants, upon which rests the 
earth, to recover a horse for the horse-sacrifice which had been 
stolen by Indra. See also Hemavijaya, story 179 (Hertel, 
vol. ii, p. 174). 

The word for ‘ digging a tunnel,’ khatra-khanana, is general- 
ized so as to mean burglary, Paricistaparvan 8.170, there con- 
trasted with sundry aspects of highway robbery. When a young 
man is on the facilis descensus Averni he travels from associa- 
tion with vicious men, gambling, and so on, to digging tunnels 
into rich men’s houses, Parevanatha Caritra 2.46 ff.; 8. 245; 
Kathakoca, p. 215. Thieves ply their trade by tunnels in De- 
vendra’s Prakrit stories, Jacobi, l. c., pp. 65. 13, 28; 67. 9, 33; 
73. 10; 74. 36, 37; in Dhammapada Commentary 2. 3; 25. 7; 
ZDMG. LXV. 464. Such a one, caught at the opening of a 
tunnel (khaitramukhe), is impaled and goes to hell, Sam- 
araédityasamnksepa 3. 131. A more gracious fancy pervades an 
anecdote in Prabandhacintémani, p. 67: a thief enters thru a 
tunnel to the presence of King Bhoja, that great patron of 
letters, just as he is stuck in the middle of composing a stanza 
to the moon. The thief, unable to restrain the flow of his own 
poetic inspiration, finishes the stanza for him. The king has 
the thief imprisoned, but in the morning, instead of ordering 
him to be impaled, gives him a present of the trifle of ten crores 
of gold coins. Similarly, Hemavijaya, story 73 (Hertel, vol. i, 
p. 212); story 109 (ibid. vol. ii, p. 18). In Kathas. 64. 44 
thieves dig a tunnel to the chamber of a princess; and in Parker, 
Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. i. p. 61, grateful rats dig 
(imitatively) a tunnel for an enamored prince to a princess’ 
chamber. 

Carvilaka, the expert doctrinaire, tells us how nicely the ma- 
terial thru which the breach is made must be appraised, Mrcch. 
3. 12 ff. Even the quality and state of the bricks thru which 
the tunnel goes is by no means negligible: 


* 
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‘Where is the spot which falling drops decayed? 
For each betraying sound is deadened there. 
‘Where does the palace crumble: Where the place 
That nitre-eaten bricks false soundness wear? 
‘Where shall I ‘scape the sight of woman’s face?’ 


He answers his own question: ‘Here is a spot weakened by 
constant sun and sprinkling, and eaten by saltpetre rot. And 
here is a pile of dirt thrown up by ἃ mouse... The blessed 
Bearer of the Golden Lance (god Skanda, patron of thieves) has 
prescribed four varieties of breach, thus: if the bricks are baked, 
pull them out; if they are unbaked, cut them; if they are made 
of earth, wet them; if they are made of wood, split them.’ 


PRECAUTIONS: EMPIRICAL. 


The passage through the tunnel has its risks: the thief may 
be bitten by a serpent, or other vermin. In order to meet this 
exigency, he uses his measuring-line, or, as a pis-aller, the sacred 
cord, which the upper castes wear over the left shoulder, passing 
under the right arm, as a tourniquet, so Carvilaka tells us, 
Mrcch. 3.16. It is at the mouth of the breach into the premises 
that danger lurks. When the breach is about finished, the thief 
does not rely altogether on his sharp sword, or on his dark-blue 
garment to make him invisible. Before quite opening out the 
breach he makes first a hole no larger than an opening in a lat- 
tice window, to see what is going on in the house; or, by way of 
negative test, he shoves in a dummy (pratipurusa, Mrcch. 3. 18, 
and Carudatta, p. 39); or the head of a man carved in wood 
(Dacak. i. 48, 1.14). In the latter text, and in Carudatta there 
is an alternate way of finding out whether the coast is clear; 
the thief carries a low-sounding musical instrument, called 
kakali, which he sounds to find out whether any one is awake. 
Moreover (ibid.) he carries a box full of moths or bees, which 
he lets go, so that they may extinguish the lights inside.** He 
must make no noise: “he who goes ‘burgling’ must not be 


* See A. W. Ryder’s Translation, Ὁ. 47. 

“The rush of the moth into a candle, patamgavrtti, is a symbol of 
destruction; see Pandit Raima Candra’s note in Tawney’s Translation 
of Kathasaritsagara, vol. ii, p. 639, to Kathis. 102. 25. Cf. also Jataka 
544 (Fausbdll, p. 234) ; Indische Sprtiche, 1167. 
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afflicted with cough ” (Béhtlingk’s Indische Spriiche, nr. 1715). 
In the master-thief story, Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 37 ff., the 
master, in the company of a cunning apprentice, breaking thru 
a hole in the wall, is about to pass in with his head first. The 
boy advises him to go in legs first. For, if the head should be 
cut off, its owner would be recognized, and his whole family 
plunged in ruin. 


PRECAUTIONS: MAGICAL. 


Apaharavarman describes other instruments of offence or de- 
fence in the Dacakumiracarita passage last cited: a pair of 
tongs (satndancanika) ; a grappling-iron, or crab tied to a string 
(karkatakarajju) ;** a blind lantern (dipabhajana) ; and also a 
magic powder (yogaciirna), and a magic wick (yogavartika). 
The magic wick is defined waveringly by the commentator as 
means by which everything, even serpents,** may be seen; or 
as a means ofblinding men. The word yogacirna, ‘ magic powder 
of invisibility,’ is supported by yogarocana, ‘magic ointment,’ 
in Mrcch. 3. 14; Gunacarman also, in Kathas. 49. 74, 151, puts 
ointment on his eyes to make himself invisible; cf. Paricigta- 
parvan 8. 385; Bohtlingk, Indische Spriiche 6978. In 
Samaradityasathksepa 6. 114 the professor Skandarudra pre- 
sents his pupil Candarudra with a magic pill (gutika) that 
_ serves the same purpose; and in Natesa Sastri’s Indian Folk- 
lore, p. 55, a certain tilaka is marked by a thief upon the fore- 
head to make himself invisible. Contrariwise, 1. c., collyrium, . 
applied to the eyes, makes the darkest night seem as tho a crore 
of suns were in the sky. Very amusing is the story from the 
Samyaktvakiumudi (below, p. 221) in which an invisible thief 


"This is doubtless the karkataka, mentioned in Divyavadina, pp. 
274”, 281°. It occurs both times by the side of cité, which the editors 
guess to be ‘some kind of a rope.’ The latter word occurs also in the 
compound vetra-cité, Divyfv., p. 113% (vetracitam baddhva). It all 
concerns professional thieves’ tools. In Dharmacandra’s Malaya- 
sundari-kathoddhara (Hertel, Indische Mirchen, p. 188) and in Hema- 
vijaya’s Katharatnakara, story 129, the grappling-iron seems to be 
designated as a lizard. The crab is also mentioned in Bhisa’s Avim§- 
raka, p. 46, middle. 

*Serpents often infest the walle of Hindu houses, being therefore 
especially dangerous to burglars. 

“Cf. Hertel’s Translation of Paricistaparvan, p. 226 (to 2. 173). 
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is trickily made to cry, so that the collyrium is washed off his 
eyes, and he becomes visible. 

It is a foregone conclusion that magic, beloved of India, 
would not give thieves the go-by, but there is really more of 
this than should be expected in the light of available rational 
expedients. Armed with a sleeping charm (avasvapanika, sc. 
vidya), and a lock-breaking charm (talodghatini, or, talodgha- 
tanikaé, sc. vidyé), the burglar Prabhava enters the Saint 
Jambii’s house in Paricistaparvan 2. 173 ff.: the sleeping-charm 
is used also by the thief Ripyakhura in Rauhineya Carita 4; 
its use goes back to Vedic times; see the author, SBE. xlii, pp. 
106, 372. The lock-breaking charm occurs in Parcvanatha 
Caritra 8. 157 ff.; and in the parallel story, Samariaditya- 
sainksepa 4. 218 ff. In Natesa Sastri, Folklore in Southern 
India, pp. 55, 61, a thief applies a leaf to any door-fastening, 
and, behold, the door flies open of its own accord. Thieves 
carry a twig from a crow’s nest, which opens locks, and holds 
houses spell-bound, according to Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folklore in Northern India, Ὁ. 342. In Parcgvanatha Caritra 6. 
458 a thief enters a king’s palace by means of unknown magic 
called krenaksara (krsnaksaravidhikramaét). The thief who 
steals Queen Cillana’s mangoes in Hemavijaya’s story 82 con- 
trols several yogin tricks (siddhis) which he ultimately teaches 


᾿ King Crenika. 


In Rauhineya Carita thieves’ practices are almost wholly 
magical, In 13-15 the thief Ripyakhura flies up as a bird, 
enters houses and huts, and plays pranks upon people. His son 
Rauhineya can imitate any voice and assumes any form, so that 
he habitually appears as an animal: deer, peacock, etc. (34-38). 
He takes the form of a camel and causes an uproar in the city 
(91). He knows countless charms and simples (41); they 
make him immune to injury (198). He transfixes** an 
attacking party by magic (228). He makes himself invisible 
(207). By means of a thieves’ spell (céiuramantra) he makes 
an attacking party turn upon each other (199). He can even 
turn water into fire (285). We must not forget that we are 
dealing not only with Steya-caistra, but also with fiction. The 
extent to which magic may be resorted to by thieves can now 


* See the note below, p. 226. 
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be conveniently gathered from Helen M. Johnson’s article, 
‘ Rauhineya’s Adventures’ in ‘Studies in Honor of Maurice 
Bloomfield,’ pp. 159 ff. See also Hemavijaya, story 178 (Hertel, 
vol. ii, p. 170). 

THE ‘ GET-away.’ 


Hard is the road of the thief, as we have seen, to his imme- 
diate goal, grasp of the plunder; no less rocky is his return with 
the loot, and its safe-guarding. In the passage from Mahila- 
mukha Jataka (26), quoted above, matters in this regard also 
pivot about the breach. This must not merely be large enough 
to admit the burglar, who might indeed make himself very 
small for the occasion, but ‘before carrying off the plunder, 
the tunnel or breach in the walls should be made as clean and 
open as ἃ road or ford.’ I seem to savor here a touch of Hindu 
schematism, but this much is clear, that to make the ‘ get-away’ 
was for the Hindu knight of Skanda no less a problem than 
for his Western brother operating under the protection of 
Mercury. There is a good deal of unexpressed pathos in the 
little story, Puccimanda Jataka (311), where a thief rests with 
his loot under a nimba tree. In those days thieves that were 
caught were put to torture by being impaled on a stake of the 
nimba tree. So the spirit of the tree thought: ‘If people 
should come and capture this thief, they will cut off a branch 
and make a stake from this nimba tree, and impale him; in 
that case the tree will be destroyed. So I will drive the fellow 
away.’ He does so. In order to get the sharp point of this tale, 
one must bear in mind that the nimba tree (Azadirachta Indica) 
is a despised tree, whose bitter leaves are chewed at funerals, 
Yajfiav. 3. 12. Milk is bitter as nimba to the taste of one 
afflicted with bilious fever, Dharmapariks& 7. 20 ff.; see Miro- 
now, p. 18. The tree is the home of the filthy crow which 
misbehaves down from its branches in the famous fable of the 
swan and the crow; see my ‘ Life and Stories of Pircvanatha, 
pp. 32, 187. The acrid fruit of this tree is no good, except to 
be eaten by crows; see Bohtlingk, Indische Spriiche 3733. But 
its wood is hard. . 

The hue and cry often dins about his ears. Regularly, in 
Hindu fiction, thieves break into rich men’s houses, and, even 
oftener, into the king’s palace. These have their guards ; espe- 
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cially the king’s bailiffs are hot-footed on the trail of the more 
ambitious of the fraternity. The thief is often taken with the 
loot about his person, in a disguise, preferably that of an ascetic: 
lifigivega, Pargvanitha Caritra 8. 139; parivrajakavesabhrt, 
Samaradityasamnksepa 4. 183; bhiksuripin, ib. 6. 457; sunu- 
sunadyanto ... parivvayao, Agaladatta, in Jacobi, Ausgewahlte 
Erzahlungen, p. 67, 1. 21; parivayago .. . dandattiyakundi- 
camarasamngao, ib. p. 74, Ils. 11, 13; mahavaiyo .. . kavada- 
kayaveso, ib. p. 80, Ils. 4, 12. ‘Wolf in the monk’s cassock’ is 
a broad theme, and another story, but, in the mean time, one 
can fancy some sitra of the Steya-castra which prescribes how 
thieves may seek safety under the holy insignia of the bhiksu.*® 
In Hemavijaya, Katharatnakara, story 2 (Hertel, vol. i, p. 10) 
an all-around rascal in monk’s garb, describes deliciously his 
own iniquities in this respect. When capture is imminent the 
thief seeks trickily to pass off this loot upon an innocent person, 
as when the thief Rauhineya passes off his theft of a horse 
upon an innocent policeman (Rauhineya Carita, stanza 154). 
Out of such ideas has developed a somewhat independent theme 
which makes up a rubric under the conventionalized caption of 


PASSING OFF, OR ‘PLANTING,’ LOOT UPON AN INNOCENT PERSON. 


This belongs to the class of progressive or promoting motifs 
in which fiction abounds. When the story desires to plunge its 
hero into misfortune, temporary, or ultimately tragic, nothing 
better could present itself to the imagination than the impu- 
tation of this severely punished crime. Therefore the fictionist 
has this motif in a pigeon-hole, ready for the purpose. Yet the 
motif is handled both ingeniously and artistically: the best 
stories of this sort are well worth reciting. They divide them- 
selves into two classes, one in which the dénouement is benign; 
the other which end tragically. By way of example, the first of 
our stories illustrates rather the jocund aspects of this motif; 
the second brings out very effectively the tragic possibilities of 
the same motif: 

In Parevanitha Caritra 1. 570: a man by the name of 
Skandila obtains a certain magic charm, and goes to a cemetery 


Ὁ Samarfdityasamksepa 4. 190, lifgitvam taskaratvam ca paraspara- 
virodhi, ef. Tantrakhyfyika 3. ὅθ, and Kaihadipfyana Jataka (444). 
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to execute it. He fills a basin with live coal, and places it under 
a tree. He then starts to climb a rope which he has fastened to 
a branch of this tree. This rope he must cut, while hanging 
upon it. But, when he has cut one strand of the rope, he be- 
comes afraid of falling into the basin, and comes down again to 
the ground. While mustering courage to try the charm once 
more, a thief comes along with a jewel-casket which he has 
stolen from the king’s palace. The thief, frightened because 
he knows that he is being pursued by the king’s bailiffs, pro- 
poses to barter the casket for Skandila’s charm. Skandila 
agrees, and teaches the thief the charm. The thief climbs the 
rope, cuts successively its four strands, whereupon the ‘ Science,’ 
named Adhigthayini, ‘Floating,’ delighted with his courage, 
presents him with a car, on which he ascends to heaven. In 
the morning the king’s bailiffs, shouting on all sides,*° ‘ Catch 
him, bind him, the thief is caught with the goods,’ run up to 
Skandila. Thereupon the thief, in the réle of a heaven-going 
Vidyaidhara, produces a big stone, and cries out in heaven, 
‘Whosoever shall injure my teacher Skandila, upon him will I 
cast this rock!’ The bailiffs, frightened, report the occurrence 
to the king, who comes and asks the thief reverently how 
Skandila came to be his teacher. He tells the story which all 
absorb in astonishment. 

The next ‘ planting loot’ story, tragic thruout, is of a mother 
and son, who curse one another by implication; it is treated 
equally well in Parcvanatha Caritra 2. 439 ff., and in Samara- 
dityasarhksepa 7. 492 ff.: In Vardhanagapura lives a man of 
good family, Sadvada, with his wife Candra, and a son Sarga. 
Sadvada dies poor.. Candra subsists by doing chores in other 
people’s houses, while Sarga gathers wood in the forest. One 
day, when Sarga is away in the forest, Candra is called to carry 
water to a merchant’s house. Before leaving, she fondly hangs 
up an excellent meal for her son in a hammock, then goes to 
the merchant’s house. In the evening Sarga returns, throws 
down his wood, but, not seeing his mother, hungry and thirsty 
as he is, waxes exceedingly wroth. When the mother finally 
arrives, worn out by her day’s work, Sarga says to her roughly: 
‘How long, wretched woman, will you stand there, impaled on 


“ Read in stanza 600 vigvagvyéharak&, for vigvag vyabiraka. 
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a stake?” She retorts petulantly: ‘Are your hands cut off, 
that you can’t take your supper out of the hammock and eat it?’ 
In due time, both become Jain ascetics, die, and go to the 
heaven of the gods. Falling from that estate, the soul of 
Sarga is reborn as Arunadeva, the son of Kumfradeva, a mer- 
chant of Tamalipti; the soul of Candré as Devini, (Devini, 
Deini),*" the daughter of a rich merchant, Jasiditya in Pata- 
lapura. 

A marriage is arranged for the pair, but Arunadeva, not being 
ready to marry, starts on a mercantile expedition with a friend 
of his, Mahecvara. Their ship is wrecked, but they reach shore 
near P&atalapura, the home of the bride to be. Mahegvara leaves 
his friend in 8 ruined temple, to get food, before the latter shall 
put in his appearance as bridegroom. Arunadeva, worn out by 
fatigue, falls asleep. Then the former Sarga as well as his 
former mother Candra are both overtaken by the karma of their 
previous birth. A robber cuts off Devini’s hands, in order to steal 
her bracelets. Beadles take up his pursuit, and he flees into 
the ruined temple, where Arunadeva is sleeping. There he drops 
the bracelets and his sword. Arunadeva wakes up; thinks that 
the divinity of the temple has made him a present; and is just 
wondering what the sword means, when the beadles rush up, 
take him for the thief, and beat him, until the bracelets fall 
from him. They bring him before the king, by whose command 
he 1s mpaled upon a stake. Mahecvara returns, misses Aruna- 
deva, and, on inquiry, learns that a thief has been captured there. 
Suspecting disaster, he soon comes upon Arunadeva, too late to 
save his life, but not too late to draw the moral of the tragic 
events. : 

The sombre aspects of this motif are frequently enhanced by 
the circumstance that the victims are not only innocent, but 
especially worthy persons. Thus in the story of the converted 
thief Mahabala, who is destined by Fate unavertable to die 
hanging on the branch of a banyan tree which stands on the 
king’s highway, Pargvanatha Caritra 2. 609ff.: Mahabala, a 
young man of good family, and well educated, gradually loses 
his relatives, begins to lead a dissolute life, and, from a gambler, 


“The Prakrit origin of the story is evident; the Samaradiccakahi, 
the Prakrit original of Samaradityasamksepa, is not accessible. 
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becomes a thief. He breaks successively into the houses of a 
merchant, a courtezan, and a Brahman, where, in each case, he 
finds evidence of the exceeding greed of their possessors, so that 
he does not find it in his heart to steal in any of them. He 
decides to eschew mean folks, and breaks into the king’s palace. 
There he meets the Messenger of Death, engaged in his work 
of destruction. In the guise of a serpent he kills the queen; 
then assumes the form of a great bull, and kills the doorkeeper 
of the palace. Mahfabala catches hold of the bull’s tail, and ex- 
tracts from him the information that he also must die, hanging 
on a banyan. Afright over his impending fate, he goes to a 
distant village, takes the diksa (initiation into a holy life), and 
preaches religion in the forest. A thief, pursued for the theft 
of a jewel-casket from the king’s palace, comes running up 
towards him, drops the casket in front of him, and flees. No 
sooner has Mahabala taken up the casket, which was like a 
‘ poison-dameel,’ ** than the bailiffs come along, surround him, 
and accuse him of the theft. They beat him with their fists 
and with staffs, fetter him, and lead him to execution. Then 
Mahabala recites a cloka 4* which describes the grip of his fate. 
His captors wonder what he means, and bring him before the 
king, in whose presence he repeats his cloka, and recites all his 
experiences. The king determines that he shall escape his im- 
pending doom. Mahiabala requests that he shall be removed 
from the fateful banyan, but the king succeeds in allaying his 
apprehensions. One day Mahabala rides out with the king upon 
a mettlesome horse, which becomes unmanageable, and dashes 
under that very banyan. Mahiabala (Absalom-like) is caught 
in the throat by a thorn in a branch of the tree. The horse 
runs off, and he hangs there dying, but reciting his cloka at 
the very end.“ 

That our motif is destined to knit itself up with that of 
‘unavertable fate,’ appears in the story of Mandavya-of-the- 
Peg, Kanhadipiyana Jataka (444); cf. Mahabh. 1. 107 ff: 


#See for this motif, Bloomfield, The Life and Stories of the Jaina 
Savior Parcvandtha, pp. 62, 198. I have not been able to consult W. 
Hertz, Die Sage vom Giftmidchen. 

“This motif, ‘Pragmatic ¢cloka,’ is discussed, ib., pp. 62, 199. 

“The same theme, with variations, is treated in Kathiratnakara, 
story 171 (Hertel, vol. ii, pp. 154 ff.). Cf. Prabandhacintémani, p. 146 
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Mandavya, a pious ascetic, is sitting one day in front of his 
hut of leaves. A thief, having escaped thru a sewer, is pur- 
sued by the owners of the house and its watchmen with the cry, 
‘Thief.’ He drops his bundle at the door of the ascetic’s hut. 
When the owners see this bundle they cry, ‘ Ah you rascal, you 
are a thief by night, and in the daytime you go about in the 
guise of an ascetic.’ *© So with abuse and blows they carry him 
before the king. 

The king makes no inquiry, but only says, ‘ Off with him, 
impale him on a stake of acacia wood.’ To the cemetery they 
take him, and lift him up on a stake of acacia wood, but the 
stake will not pierce the ascetic’s body. Next, they bring a 
nimba stake,** but this too will not pierce him; then an iron 
spike, and no more will that penetrate his body. The ascetic 
wonders what past deed of his can have caused this, ponders, 
and remembers his former existences. And this it was that he 
saw—the piercing of a fly upon a splinter of ebony. He then 
tells the king’s men, ‘If you wish to impale me, take a stake 
of ebony wood.’ They do so, and, leaving a guard to watch him, 
go away. 

‘Now, a friend of the ascetic, Dipaiyana, thinking, ‘It is long 
since | saw my comrade, the ascetic, comes to visit him, and 
hears that he has been hanging a whole day, impaled by the 
roadside. He goes up to him, and asks what he has done. 
‘Nothing.’ ‘Can you guard against ill feeling, or not?’ Says 
the ascetic, ‘Good friend, neither against them that have seized 
me, nor against the king either, is there any ill-feeling in my 
mind.’ Says Dipayana, ‘If that is so, the shadow of one so 
virtuous is delightful to me,’ and sits down by the side of the 
stake. Then upon his body from the body of Mandavya fall 
Crops of gore as he sits there all night. 

Next day, the guard reports the matter to the king, who, 
realizing that he has acted rashly, hastens to the spot, ‘and 
orders the stake to be drawn out. But try as they will, out it 
will not come. Says Mandavya, ‘Sire, I have received this dire 
disgrace for a fault committed long ago, and it is impossible 
to draw the stake from my body. But if you wish to spare my 


“See above, p. 121. 
“See above, p. 120. 
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life, bring a saw, and cut it off flush with the skin.’ The king 
does so, the part of the stake within his body remains there, 
and from that day Mandavya is called Mandavya-of-the-Peg.*’ 

An echo of this story introduces a fragile stake, with the 
additional touch, which we shall meet again, that the loot is 
‘planted’ not by a thief, but by one who plots the destruction 
of an enemy or hated person. In Samaradityasarhksepa 6. 
455 ff. Dharana, husband of a wife Laksmi, who out of pre- 
natal hatred, plots his death, has left that wife and turned 
ascetic. He is standing in contemplation in the company of a 
Jaina ikon in the city of Tamalipti. Laksmi has taken up with 
@ mariner by the name of Suvadana, and conceives the scheme 
of ‘planting’ her necklace, near Dharana, and crying out, 
‘Thief, thief,’ so that suspicion may fall upon him, because 
thieves with their loot about their persons, dressed up as holy 
mendicants, have been taken that morning. So she does: the 
Sage is duly taken by the police, and condemned by the king 
to impalement. He is impaled upon a stake, while the execu- 
tioner warns all prospective malefactors. But the stake turns 
᾿ into a tilika (‘ wick, or, panicle’) ; the Muni remains unharmed ; 
and a shower of flowers from heaven falls upon him, so that 
the people acclaim him and, with him, the victorious power of 
righteousness. Laksmi flees afright. 

In the preceding story depositing loot is employed as a ‘ plant’ 
to destroy an enemy. This purpose is served in a different way 
in the same text, Samaradityasarhksepa 2. 187 ff. As a link in 
a chain of hostilities carried on by two persons thru a series of 
existences, one is reborn as Cakradeva, a merchant’s son; the 
other as Yajiiadeva, a son of the king’s chaplain (Purohita). 
Cakradeva feels friendship for Yajiiadeva, but the latter merely 
feigns to reciprocate, in order to find a weak spot (chidra)* 
to destroy Cakradeva. Yajiiadeva steals the property of the 
merchant Candana, and gives it to Cakradeva to keep. Candana 
reports the theft to the king, who orders him to draw up a 
catalog of his losses, and then issues a proclamation by beat of 
drum. Yajiiadeva, pretending scruples while making the 


“This story briefly in Cariyé-Pitaka, pp. 99 ff. 
“This word is commonly used in literature in the concrete sense of 
‘heel of Achilles.’ To be treated elsewhere. 
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charge, accuses Cakradeva of the theft of the property which he 
ig guarding unsuspectingly. The king, tho doubting his guilt, 
because Cakradeva is a man of good family, sends people to 
search his house. They find and identify the loot. Cakradeva 
is brought before the king, but, when questioned, he remains 
silent out of love for his friend. The king, still doubting, 
merely exiles him. He goes outside the city, contemplating 
suicide by hanging. But the city divinity knows by super- 
natural insight what is going on, and divulges all. The king 
sends soldiers to arrest Yajiiadeva, and himself goes to Cakra- 
deva’s side, just as he has thrown the noose over his neck. He 
cuts the noose, explains all, and asks his pardon. The king 
condemns Yajiadeva to have his tongue cut out and his eyes 
plucked out. But, at Cakradeva’s request, he is released. 
Cakdradeva takes the ascetic’s vow. - 

Once more our motif occurs in the elaborate story of Ban- 
dhudatta, Parcvandtha Caritra 8. 124ff. Bandhudatta and his 
uncle Dhanadatta meet, while traveling on their respective con- 
cerns. Both are in dire need of money: Bandhudatta, in order 
to rescue his beloved wife, Priyadarcana, who is captive of a 
Bhilla chieftain, Candasena; Dhanadatta, in order to ransom 
his family from prison, where they are held by the king fora . 
slight offence. In the morning Bandhudatta goes to bathe, and 
comes upon ἃ jewel casket. This he generously offers his uncle, 
wherewith to ransom his family; Dhanadatta, not outdone, 
urges Bandhudatta rather to ransom his wife Priyadarcané. 
While engaged in this creditable controversy, the king’s beadles 
come along in search of the king’s property. Nephew and uncle 
deposit the casket in the temple of a Yaksa, and claim that the 
jewels have been acquired in honest trade. Unfortunately the 
casket is marked with the king’s name. The king’s minister 
judges the case, and both are thrown into a hell-like prison. 
After six months an ascetic, with more money on his person 
than an ascetic should have, is taken by night-watchmen, is 
brought before the same minister, and condemned to death. He 
makes a full confession, and betrays the place where he has 
deposited the entire loot gotten from the king’s treasury. It is 
the spot where Bandhudatta had come upon the casket, thus 
cledring both nephew and uncle of all suspicion. They are 
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freed, as well as the thief who narrates a moralizing story of 
how his karma drove him into the grip of his present fate. 

As is the case in the story just sketched, our motif may be 
entwined with other themes, so as to figure merely as an inci- 
dental progressive moment. In Samaradityasamksepa 6. 93 ff. 
that same Lakgsmi whom we have seen practice the loot ‘ plant’ 
on the husband to be destroyed, does so once more in connection 
with another, more important, story trait, namely abandoning 
one’s husband for a thief or robber.“ Dharana wanders with 
Laksmi in the terrible Pilindhinilaya forest. He sustains his 
starving wife with flesh from his thigh and blood from his veins. 
At last, arriving at the city of Mahisaras, they pass the night 
outside in a Yaksa temple. Laksmi reflects with satisfaction 
that her hated husband has gotten into this evil plight, and 
hopes that further misfortune may overtake him. A thief, 
Candarudra, enters the temple with his loot; soldiers in pursuit 
shut him up in it; Laksmi scents opportunity. She whispers 
to the thief, who tells her that he has stolen in the king’s palace, 
and that officers are at the door. Whereupon she proposes to 
him to pretend in the morning before the soldiers that he, the 
thief, is her husband, and Dharana, the thief. He objects to 
her scheme, because he belongs there, and his wife is known in . 
the community, but tells her that he has a magic pill (gutika) 
given him by his Guru, Skandarudra: he who annoints his eyes 
with it becomes invisible. They both do so, leaving the loot 
with Dharana. Dharana is brought before the king who con- 
demns him to death. He is made over to the executioner, a 
Candala, named Maurika. But this Maurika has previously been 
cleared by Dharana of an unjust charge of theft. He recognizes 
his benefactor, loosens his bonds, falls on his knees before him, 
and bids him go free. When Dharana points to the danger of 
such a breach of trust, Maurika insists, else he will slay himself. 
Finally Dharana consents to go. Reflecting that life is not 
worth living without his beloved Laksmi, he goes in search of 
her. In the mean time Laksmi’s thief has taken into con- 
sideration that she is likely to do him, just as she has done 
Dharana, and abandons her as one does a serpent. When the 
thief is gone she is not at all dejected, because she thinks that 
Dharana has met his end. 


“See the author in JAOS. xxxvi. 79. 
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Like almost every other fiction motif, ‘planting loot’ tends 
to fray at the edge, wear out, and become a mere formula, in 
this instance a formula for unwarranted suspicion. The Dham- 
mapada Commentary, which, in other respects also, represents a 
very secondary, often inane, type of awkward Buddhist narrative, 
has three instances so bare of all narrative interest that an 
algebraic symbol would serve as well as the story trait itself. 
In 5. 8 a farmer is unjustly accused of theft, but is saved by 
the Buddha, to wit: A pack of thieves rob a house, and divide 
their spoils in a field. One of the thieves drops in the field a 
purse which he has secreted in his garment, without noticing 
his loss. The Buddha goes in the field with the Elder Ananda, 
and in the hearing of the farmer, alludes to the purse. The 
farmer discovers the purse, buries it, the owners trail the thieves 
to the field, recover the purse, and accuse the farmer. As he ic 
being led to execution, he repeats the words uttered by the 
Buddha. The executioners take him to the king, and the truth 
comes out. Moral: Thus does the Buddha save an honest . 
farmer from being convicted of theft on circumstantial evidence. 

Nothing could be more jejune than the following (ib. 12. 5): 
As the layman Mahakala, who has spent the night at the mon- 
astery listening to the Law, stands on the bank of the monastery 
pool, bathing his face, a thief runs by and drops his loot at the 
layman’s feet. Pursuers, mistaking the layman for the thief, 
beat him to death. The same text, 12. 8, repeats the story anent 
the layman Cullakala, with the difference that passing courtezans 
obtain the release of the layman. 

There is yet a fase or two of this motif, in which one or more 
of its constituent elements have faded away, but the main idea, 
suspicion of theft, owing to another’s act, remains. In one of 
the Laksmi stories, reported above, that lady ‘ plants’ her neck- 
lace on her hated husband, so that the suspicion of theft brings 
him to the stake. The same deliberate plant is employed in 
Ardschi Bordschi Chan, Jiilg, Mongolische Marchen, pp. 218 ff. : 
A wonderful boy Schalu,®° who belongs to Prince Vikramaditya’s 


' Most probably identical with the wise boy Calivihana, who passes 
Salomonic judgment in the 24th story of Vikrama Carita; see Weber, 


' Ind. Stud. xv. 405. In Vira Carita iv, the same boy C&livihana, or 


Calavaihana, has magic gifts, powerful enough to overcome the mighty 
Vikrama; see Ind. Stud. xiv. 102 ff. 
3 
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family, is lost when Vikrama’s mother flees with her retinue in 
fear of demons, after her husband Gandharva (Vikrama’s 
father) has died. The remarkable fate, character, and accom- 
plishments of this boy concern our theme but indirectly. 
Enough, that the boy’s profetic power has put Vikrama in pos- 
session of a magic jewel (cintamani) which secures royal power ; 
that the boy is living under the protection of some merchants ; 
and that Vikrama determines to obtain control of him. 

Now this Vikrama, be it understood, owing to the early loss 
of his father, has become a waif, is reared by King Kiitschiin- 
Tschidaktschi, and, in the character of prince, has learned 
wisdom from the sages, magic from the magicians, thievery from 
thieves (see above, p. 104). He uses the following ruse: 
Starting a business in shawls, linens, and woolens, he has every 
piece marked. With these he engages in trade, in the course of 
which he proceeds to act like a lunatic, and begins to quarrel. 
Under cover of his pranks, he distributes trickily his wares in the 
several tents of the merchants that have charge of Schalu. He 
then accuses these merchants before the king of the theft of his 
marked wares. The goods are found and identified by the king’s 
bailiffs. When the merchants, in imminent peril of their lives, 
solemnly, under tears, asseverate their innocence, Vikramaditya 
tells them that their tears are in vain, but proposes that their 
lives shall be spared, if they deliver over to him the boy Schalu. 
So they do; how Vikramaditya, in the company of Schalu, re- 
gains his father’s throne does not bear upon our theme. A good- 
_ natured instance of planting a ring into the ‘ pocket’ of a be- 
loved maiden is told by Hemavijaya, story 85 (Hertel, vol. i, 
p. 244). 

There are finally a number of stories in which stolen goods, 
preferably a necklace, come by accident into the hands of an 
innocent finder, upon whom, therefore, suspicion fastens. The 
dénouement of these stories is invariably favorable. Thus in 
Kathas. 10. 167 ff., Qridatta is engaged in the search for his 
lost wife Mrgafikavati. He meets a hunter who gives him infor- 
mation, enabling him to trace the gazelle-eyed one to the house 
of Vigatabhaya, King Surasena’s minister, a virtuous Brahman 
in the city of Mathura. He sets out for Mathura, and, on arriv- 
ing there, being weary and dusty with the long journey, bathes 
in the pellucid water of a lake. Out of the middle of the lake 
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he draws a garment placed there by some thieves. He suspects 
no harm. Now in one corner of the garment, which is knotted 
up," a necklace is concealed. (Qridatta, in his eagerness to 
meet his wife, does not notice the necklace, and so enters the 
city of Mathuré. The city police recognize the garment, and, 
finding the necklace, arrest Cridatta as a thief. The king orders 
him to be executed, but, as he is being led off to the beat of the 
drum, his wife Mrgankavati sees him in the distance, and dis- 
tractedly appeals to the minister Vigatabhaya, in whose house 
she is living. He intercedes with the king; Cridatta is par- 
doned, and all turns out well. 

In Samaradityasarhksepa 4. 104ff., Dhana, a highminded 
loving husband, has been cast into the ocean by a wife, who, on 
account of prenatal hatred, plots his death. He saves himself 
on a plank,"* and notices on the shore a glittering necklace. 
With it he starts for home, and meets on the way a gambler, 
whose debts he has once paid, when he was pursued by his 
creditors. Out of gratitude the gambler presents him  poison- 
curing Garuda charm. Dhana is drawn by fate to the city of 
Cravasti. There the treasury of King Vicaradhavala has been 
robbed; therefore all people, natives as well as strangers, are 
being searched. Dhana is brought before the minister for ex- 
amination, and, as this is going on, a monkey from the stable 
(mandurakapi) tears his garment; the necklace falls upon the 
ground; the minister picks it up, and concludes that evil has 
befallen its owner, the princess of Cravasti. Dhana explains 
how he has come by the necklace, but the explanation is not 
deemed satisfactory. The supervisor of the treasury recognizes 
the necklace as the necklace called Trailokyasara, belonging to 
the princess. Dhana is condemned, and, with the necklace as 
exhibit in the case, is made over to a Nisada executioner. But 
the latter recognizes from Dhana’s carriage that he cannot be 
guilty, and, tho urged repeatedly by Dhana, declares himself 
unable to perform the execution, and drops his sword. 

The oldest son of the king, Sumaiigala, is bitten by a serpent, 
and lies senseless. Proclamation by drum is ordered by the 


"The ordinary pocket for valuables. 
=Standard motif: see Bloomfield, ‘Life and Stories of the Jaina 
Savior Parcvanatha,’ pp. 49, 68, 124, 169, 171. 
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king, that any one who cures the prince may ask for anything 
he chooses. Dhana asks the executioner’s permission, touches the 
drum, and resuscitates the prince by means of the Garuda charm. 
The king then listens to Dhana’s story, and soon a doorkeeper 
announces that the shipwrecked princess has arrived safely in 
the park Meghavana. The princess explains everything satis- 
factorily ; the king dismisees Dhana with the present of a jewel, 
and an escort to see him home. 

As a tag to this story, Dhana and his escort arrive at the 
eity of Giristhala, the treasury of whose King Candasena hap- 
pens to have been looted. Dhana and his escort are suspected 
and thrown into prison. But a thief in the guise of a monk 
(parivrajakavesabhrt) is taken with the loot, and ignominiously 
carried off to execution. 

Dhana’s adventure with the necklace is patterned after Kathis. 
54. 98 ff.: A wealthy and righteous merchant, named Samu- 
dracgiira, embarks on business for Suvarnadvipa. His ship is 
smashed by a sea-monster, and he swims until he comes across 8 
corpse upon which he climbs, and, by skilful paddling with his 
arms, reaches Suvarnadvipa. There he perceives that the corpse 
has a cloth tied around its loins, with a knot in it. Inside the 
knot he finds a necklace, richly studded with jewels. He pro- 
ceeds to the city of Kalacgapura, and, with the necklace in his 
hand, enters the enclosure of a temple. While asleep there, 
policemen come up, see the necklace exposed to view, recognize 
it as belonging to princess Cakrasena, and take him to be the 
thief. The king angrily condemns him to death, holding the 
necklace so that people should have ocular proof of the mer- 
chant’s guilt. At that moment a kite sees the necklace glitter- 
ing, swoops down from heaven, carries it off, and disappears. 
The merchant, in great grief, invokes the protection of Civa. 
Then a voice from heaven is heard, ‘ Do not put this respectable 
merchant to death. The thief who stole the necklace fied, fell 
into the sea, and perished.’ And the voice goes on to tell all 
that happened with the corpse. The king revokes his sentence, 
and honors the merchant with wealth. 

The very last echo of this trait may be found in Losaka 
Jataka (41), where one Mittavindaka takes hold of the leg of 
a goat, in the hope that it will transport him to a Siren island, 
where the daughters of a god dwell in their ocean palaces. But 
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the goat is an ordinary goat, belonging to the king’s herd, 
which has recently been despoiled by thieves. It begins to bleat, 
and the goatherds come running up from every side, crying, 
‘ This is the thief that so long lived on the king’s goats!’ They 
beat him, and haul him away in bonds to the king, but he is 
finally rescued by his Teacher, the Bodhisat. 

Truly Manu hath said (9. 270): ‘A just king shall not 
cause a thief to be put to death, unless taken with the stolen 
goods.°® Him who is taken with the stolen goods and with the 
implements of theft, he may without hesitation cause to be 
slain.’ Our fiction seems, as it were, invented for the precise 
purpose of refuting the trustworthiness of this circumstantial 
evidence which damns the innocent in every case. 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 
JoHNs Horxins UNIversiry. ἃ 


“So argues the minister Abhaya when it is a question of condemning 
the thief Rauhineya to death; see Hemavijaya, story 81 (Hertel, vol. 
i, p. 231). , ᾿ 


II—STRABO OF AMASEIA: HIS PERSONALITY AND 
HIS WORKS.* 


The Strabo that we have is inferior to the Strabo we lost. 
I mean this: The earlier work of the contemporary, and I 
believe protégé, of Augustus, but for a few citations in Plutarch 
and Josephus, and a single one in Tertullian, is lost to us, and 
seems to have been lost to his own classic posterity rather soon. 
It was a large work, this continuation of Polybius (Str. 515)— 
43 books. And this was preceded by four books of preliminary 
and introductory research, where he went back to Alexander 
and strove to sift and determine historical truth from the 
adulatory and often fabulous stuff set down by obsequious his- 
torians—dependents of the great Macedonian. All of his India 
(in b. 15) is built up from such work. But this very matter 
seems to afford a solution to the question: Why was this great 
work—a universal history of Europe from the fall of Macedon 
down to the epochal period of Actium, a work critical, search- 
ing and profuse in the constant comparison of sources, a work 
dealing in utmost detail also with Sulla and Mithradates, with 
Lucullus and Pompey, with Caesar and Pompey, with Antony, 
Cleopatra, Octavian, Agrippa—why was such a work copied and 
sold so little? Primarily owing to its vastness and to the char- 
acteristic habit of the author to inject his critical and com- 
parative research—admirable for scholars and other readers of 
kindred interests, but for the general public— hardly. His 
Geography, so-called, was not less than the main work of his 
life woven together from his erudition and his excerpts. If we 
were to eliminate from the extant work the controversial ele- 
ments, his dissent from, or his critique of, predecessors or 
authors of travel, ethnology, philosophy, and particularly the 
enormous element of Homeric philology, from the earlier times 
to his own—if all this were taken out, then our Strabo would 
be reduced to a measure of not more than two-fifths of what 
we now have. And this is a very conservative computation 
indeed. He wrote his Geography at Rome under Tiberius, 


*This paper wes read at a meeting of the American Philological 
Association in New Haven, Conn., Dec, 27-29, 1922. 
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probably before the death of Germanicus Claudius Nero, 19 A. D. 
Strabo then was actually either an advanced septuagenarian or, 
which is more likely, already an octogenarian. And 1 am more 
than inclined to believe that the work was never published 
during his lifetime. And to this conclusion I came, too, before 
I saw that Forbiger had reached the same conclusion, long 
before my time. Strabo himself repeatedly (36, 341, 554) deals 
with the argumentum a silentio, but I am confident that Strabo’s 
non-appearance in the list of auctores for Pliny’s third to sixth 
books is impressive, while αἷὐ the earlier writers drawn upon or 
referred to by Strabo do actually appear in Pliny’s lists. 

On the main data of his life, on the fact that he wrote his 
Geography at the seat of the Roman Empire, and that there 
are scores of data for this latter etatement—on these things all 
careful students of Strabo are agreed. δεῦρο, ἐνθάδε, ἐνθένδε (to 
this place, at this place, from this place) occur again and again. 
And Augustus and Tiberius are always designated as ἡγεμόνες--- 
a close equivalent of principes—never as βασιλεῖς. But with all 
this, a brief survey of the available data of his life? and how 
these seem to dovetail with his works and aspirations, is some- 
thing I cannot pass by even with the narrow limits imposed by 
the rules of our Association. All his family history and ante- 
cedents cluster around Mithradates of Pontus, the most for- 
midable enemy of Rome since Hannibal, though no captain or 
strategist. His maternal folk came from Knossos in Crete. 
Dorylaos, organizer of foreign mercenaries for Mithradates 
Euergetes, while active in Crete, probably before 120 B. C., was 
condottiere for Knossos against Gortyn near by. He married a 
girl from Knossos and the family received from that city cer- 
tain bonds (συμβόλαια), which furnished the substance of the 
family property, it would seem, for a long time, even after they 
were summoned to honors and higher service around the person 
and court of Mithradates Eupator* at Amaseia. When Crete 


31] have no time here to do more than mention the studies of Bene- 
dictus Niese, as in Hermes XHEII, 1878 (Beitraege zur Biographie 
Strabos), and in Rh. Mus. XXXII, 1877 (on Apollodoros’ κατάλογος 
τῶν νεῶν). Niese is driven to the conclusion that Strabo, an old man, 
at Rome, wrote the whole work in an incredibly short time. But I 
think of Horace’s condo et compono quod mox depromere possim. 

*Str. 532, 535, 546, 567. 
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became a Roman province (about 67 B.C. through Metellus 
Creticus), these bonds became worthless (Str. 477-478). Much 
of the history of the Pontic autocrat could be reconstructed even 
from our Strabo; a parte fortiort, how must he have figured in 
many of the books of the great history! And Strabo’s birth in 
the inland capital of Pontus synchronized pretty closely with 
the final catastrophe of Mithradates in 63 B.C. The sympathies 
of the family, it seems, as between Lucullus and Pompey, had 
been with the former.* That his own sympathies, later on, in 
the long tension and ultimate war between Octavian and Antony 
were with the former, we shall presently see. 

It is in nowise easy to trace, or in some orderly sequence to 
connect, the stages of Strabo’s education, let alone the greater 
and most lasting influences that made him into a consistent 
Stoic, a scholar and an historian. At Nysa, in the Maeander 
region of Caria, Strabo had the complete course® of the 
γραμματικός Aristodemos, then very old indeed, son of Menekrates. 
Thus then we have a veritable pedigree of Homeric scholar- 
ship for the young Strabo: Aristarchos, Menekrates, Aristo- 
demos, Strabo. And Aristarchos and Krates are called the 
coryphaei in Homeric lore (30), where their readings in a tra- 
ditional crux of geographical exegesis are cited, readings which 
had almost carionic honor in the traditional lore δ of the gram- 
maticus (cf. 103). At a later stage Strabo was a student of 
Aristotle under the Peripatetic Xenarchos, a native of the 
Cilician Seleukia. Where was this important course given? 
Certainly not at Athens (670 Cas.), where Xenarchos sojourned 
much, or Alexandria, or even Rome, where Xenarchos lived to 
old age and was much honored by Augustus himself. I think 
it was at Tareos which we may fairly call the university town 
par excellence in the affectionate retrospect of Strabo’s old age, 
the classic spot in his making and academic adolescence. 


*See especially p. 558. 

5. 650, διηκούσαμεν. Note the compound, ‘I had the entire course’ (most 
likely not in Homer alone, but in all the authors studied in the full 
course), whereas ἠκροασάμφθα (608 Str.) implies positive maturity of 
the learner, as in philosophy. 

*And he seems to point to these earliest impressions in saying why 
he is not satisfied with a delineation of the. present. 
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Boéthos of Sidon was his fellow-student in that Peripatetic 
course. Of Tarsos (673 sqq.) we have a description not only 
impressive in minute details of topography but also profuse, 
nay enthusiastic, in urging the eminence of the city (cut in 
twain by the Kydnos) “in philosophy and the rest of the regu- 
lar course of liberal education.” 7 The central figure there, for 
our Strabo, was the Stoic Athenodoros, through whom it seems 
Strabo became a Stoic himself,® and so earnest a one that later 
Plutarch cited him not as he was, Strabo the historian, but 
Strabo the Stoic. This Athenodoros of Tarsos, Sandon’s son, 
probably was a disciple of the great Stoic, Poseidonios of 
Apamea, whom we generally associate with his academic home, 
Rhodes, a contemporary of Sulla and Marius, and greatly hon- 
ored in his old age by Roman visitors such as Cicero and 
Pompey. Now his pupil Athenodoros, by the bye, dedicated 
some moral treatise to Octavia, sister of Augustus. And this 
foremost man of his political generation was under the educa- 
tional direction of the same Tarsian philosopher (Str. 674), 
probably at Apollonia. If Zosimus (I 6) is well informed, this 
Athenodoros, a kind of spiritual confessor, often prevailed upon 
Augustus the emperor to heed counsels of moderation. So 
Strabo, very near in age to Augustus, had the same moral 
instructor. = τὺ 

And now let us take up a passage (in Strabo 485) which seems 
to lead to a definite ποῦ ord. In the summer of 29 B. C. 
Octavian, after his settlement of the near East, was on his way 
to Brundisium and Rome to celebrate his triumph after Actium 
and after Alexandria. Was it a mere coincidence that Strabo, 
then about 34 years of age, was likewise voyaging to Corinth,° 
where some poor fishermen from the poor, rocky ledge of Gyaros, 
fellow-passengers with Strabo, were to present a petition to 
Octavian? Little doubt but that Athenodoros too was on. his 
way to the capital to attend the triumph of his pupil, and that 
he settled down as his contubernalis on the Palatine, where, 
later on, he had charge of the education of Livia’s semi-imbecile 


*apés re φιλοσοφίαν καὶ τὴν ἄλλην παιδείαν ἐγκύκλιον ἅπασαν (673). 
*So Zeno οὗ Kitium became for him “our” Zeno (784). 
9 Which later he described with striking precision, 378-362. 
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grandson Claudius,’® so enduring was the service of the Tarsian 
Prinzenerzieher at the court of Augustus—a relation involving 
a very high, if not the highest possible, degree of trust and 
moral regard. Now Egypt was the new province — also the 
richest—and the acquisition of the new monarch of the reunited 
empire. Perhaps it was a commission of Augustus himeelf, 
given to Strabo through Athenodoros, to undertake a great his- 
torical work, the continuation of Polybius, which eventually 
attained a vast total, 43 books, as stated before, with four books 
of preliminary material, a work designed no doubt to be brought 
up to the Triumphus Actwacus, 29. Livy had other interests; 
he sought soul-consolation for the horrors of the Civil Wars in 
the recital of the older time. And we know, if Tacitus is here 
reliable (Ann. IV 34), that Augustus called Livy a Pompeian. 
Horace and Virgil might speak of a new golden age—we know 
they did. But even if Livy, the national historian, had assumed 
a similar attitude to the Julian house and the dynastic settle- 
ment now made, a great Greek work of political and military 
history in the universal and dominating tongue—Greek—was a 
desideratum for the consummate administrator Augustus. And 
this, I beg leave to suggest, was one of the reasons for Strabo’s 
long stay at Alexandria, not at all caused, as I was wont to 
think, by Strabo’s companionship with Aelius Gallus, the second 
or third prefect of Egypt. The Apollinean library on the Palatine 
was somewhat later, and even then could not compete with the 
treasures of Alexandria. There, I repeat, Strabo sojourned a 
long time (ἐπιδημοῦντες τῇ ᾿Αλεξανδρείᾳ πολὺν χρόνον, 101). The 
Nile-tour and the intimate friendship with Aelius Gallus, ab- 
sorbingly interesting though these things are, I consider well 
known. Now Augustus in the Monumentum Ancyranum posi- 
tively assumes the responsibility for the expedition to Arabia 
Felix. The failure of the prefect does not appear as a failure 
in the famous, however succinct, political autobiography of 
Caesar’s their. The long stay in Alexandria, I repeat, was de- 
voted to the life-work of Strabo; and his research work, if. 
calculated by the minor work of his extreme old age, must have 
been simply enormous. And for his authorship in his experi- 
ence with his great History, the places that really counted were 


*See Suetonius, Augustus 62. 
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Rome and Alexandria, and that experience, on the whole, was 
not a pleasant memory.*? He censures the bibliopolae of both 
places (609): “and certain booksellers” (he could name the 
firms if he chose) using poor copyists (γραφεῦσι φαύλοις) and 
not doing any collationing, the very thing that happens also 
with the other books ” (the current actual practice) “copied for 
sale both here (ἐνθάδε) and in Alexandria.” The copies, then, 
reaching the reading public are faulty. He knew. 

As for the work of his old age—our work—we must not here 
dwell on the first two books, introductory to the whole. They 
deal with physical and mathematical geography, and as such 
they are largely built out of the great Alexandrine, Eratosthenes. 
We do not believe that Strabo was really competent to assume a 
critical attitude towards that extraordinary scientist. But let 
us be fair to the old scholar. A certain universality of grasp 
and an appreciation of the work hitherto done seem to have been 
among his working ideals, or principles of work. He names 
thus, at the very beginning, his most eminent predecessors: 
Homer, Anaximander and Hekataios of Miletus; Demokritos, 
Eudoxos, Dikaiarchos, Ephoros and a goodly number of others 
(ἄλλοι πλείους) ; and then ‘philosophical men,’ Eratosthenes, 
Polybius, Poseidonios; and the Stoic stands revealed in the in- 
troductory theses and definitions. Odd how they all seemed to 
have accorded to Homer the dignity of apyyyérns. Much of the 
first two books deals with the dissent or controversy presented 
or exhibited by the writer’s predecessors—e. g. Hipparchos 
and Artemidoros—whose highest ambition seems to have been 
to pick flaws in the work of Eratosthenes—if they could. Strabo 
himself attempts this sometimes; but please note that all of 
Strabo’s reproductions are not the mechanical notes of Pliny; 
they are illumined by reflection and are the revelations of a 
mind which had before, long before and often, thought out the 
problem in hand. One of his favorite mental attitudes and 
forms of literary work was to sit as a kind of referee or arbiter 
(Searrav)— since some said this, and others said that, it is 


He brings it in, when telling of the ultimate publication of the 
Apellikon collection of Aristotle’s writings at Rome, after the revision 
of, or under the editorial supervision of, the great grammaticus 
Tyrannio, whom Lucullus brought from Pontus to Rome (cf. Str. 609). 
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necessary to act as umpire.” 12 ‘The dissent of former authori- 
ties resulta in this “that it is necessary to revise their work 
in the manner of a referee” (461). But geography from its 
mathematical and physical side was, as I intimated before, by 
no means his chief or foremost concern at all. 

A trained historian, with the universality of human interest 
inherent in the Stoic school, such was Strabo when in his old 
age he superadded the work we have to that which must have 
occupied the best part of his mature manhood. When referring 
to the dynastic origin of the Arsacids of Parthia (515) he de- 
clines merely to iterate’*® what the reader could find in the 
second book of his “Continuation of Polybius.” And still the 
habits and deep interests of a lifetime of earnest devotion will 
assert themselves; we may say it at once: the historical and 
political memorabilia associated with the given item of choro- 
graphy, or other notable data connected therewith, as well as 
what we may call the cultural records of a given place or locality, 
fairly overflow and, on the whole, constitute the most valuable 
part of his extant work. And the full account of the Aelius 
Gallus invasion of Arabia Felix (780 sqq.) is, I believe, a sup- 
plement of his history and furnishes perhaps a proof or probable 
suggestion that the 43 books concluded with the Actian Tri- 
umph. So then, in the Geography, history is found every- 
where,’* preserving thus for the later historiographer of the 
period, especially from the rise of Mithradates to the death of 
Antony and Cleopatra (at Alexandria, in August 30), a wealth 
of data and mature political judgments, the importance of which 
it would be difficult to exaggerate. And with respect to an 
earlier period—to limit myself to but a single datum of Cartha- 
ginian history—Strabo makes a statement which enormously 
aids political judgment and perspective: “The Phoenicians 
alone traded out of Gades (175) hiding their course of naviga- 
tion; they alone knew where the ἐμπόρια were; and this stimu- 
lated the financial curiosity of the Romans.” The survey of 


1 ἄλλων δ᾽ ἄλλα εἰπόντων, ἀνάγκη διαιτᾶν, 348 fin. Or: ἄλλοι δ᾽ ἄλλωε 
μυθεύουσιν, ἀπόροις ἄπορα συνάπτοντες (473). 

18 μὴ ταυτολογεῖν δόξωμεν (515). 

4 Paul Otto, Leipziger Studien XI, made the attempt to reconstruct 
the skeleton at least of the 43 books—an impossible task, I fear. 
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the three Punic wars and the details of the fall of Carthage 
(832-33) suggest how much we have lost in the disappearance 
of Strabo’s greater work. 

And then we must briefly touch upon the cultural records of 
towns and regions—likewise an outstanding feature of Strabo. 
It is here, perhaps, that the classical scholar of to-day might 
feel particularly grateful to the old echolar. Of course there 
are no cultural records for him in Gaul or Spain, Libya, German 
frontier, the Danubian districts or that Asia which lay beyond 
Alexander’s dynasties; they are given for Magna Graecia (260 
eqq.), Greece proper, Thracian coast, Aegaean Islands, Bithynia, 
the province of Asia, coast of Asia Minor, Troad (nativity de- 
termining the assignment), Syria and its coast-line, Caria, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, Cilicia. And here we have that loving and 
warm eulogy of its capital, Tarsos, with a sweeping connection 
of the same with Rome where he wrote; and in this passage I 
believe I have discovered a corruption of the text which I hardly 
even need to emphasize: μάλιστα δ᾽ ἡ Ῥώμη (read τὴν Ῥώμην) 
᾿ δύναται διδάσκειν τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ἐκ τῆσδε τῆς πόλεως φιλολόγων " Ταρσέων 
γὰρ καὶ ᾿Αλεξανδρέων ἐστὶ μεστῆ. 

In Italy, however—apart from the Greek south and southeast 
—Strabo records no names of Latin writers or philosophers 
whatever, no orator, no poet, no representative of culture as 
such, no Cato, no Vergil, no Horace, no Cicero, no Lucretius, no 
Ennius, no notice of any literary contemporary or eulogist of 
the Σεβαστὸς Καῖσαρ. Caesar's commentaries he had studied as 
great documents of the, History completed before; Strabo’s 
Gallia Comata is solidly built on that famous work: οὕτω δὲ καὶ 
ὁ θεὸς Καῖσαρ ἐν τοῖς ὑπομνήμασιν εἴρηκεν (Str. 177) (another 
emendation 660 C. 921 M. bottom). And of the greatest liter- 
ary figure of Rome, Cicero, there is no record for Arpinum, or 
Rome, or Tusculum, and but twice in our Geography did Strabo 
use him: once (798) to illustrate the fertility and revenues of 
Egypt (Cicero, de Rege Alexandrino); again (660), when, 
speaking of the Asiatic orators in his classical tour, he refers to 
“a certain work” of C. (ἔν τινι γραφῇ, sc. Brutus 315). Pollio 
is cited for his estimate of the length of the Rhine (193)— 
Strabo had studied him in his history, when dealing with the 
civil war of Pompey and Caesar. 
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It is curious, too, how little Strabo sets down of the cultural 
records of the great classical period, the pre-Alexandrian period, 
of Greek letters. The solution seems, and perhaps is, simple 
enough. Most of the great names and works of Hellenic letters 
of that great creative period, say from Homer to Demosthenes, 
were the stock and substance of Greek education then, with 
every γραμματικός ---- ἃ matter of course and taken for granted. 
Eratosthenes had combed over Greek letters for every clew or 
hint dealing with the geography, or mere nomenclature, of the 
οἰκουμένη, from Homer, Hesiod, through Alkaios, Sappho, Stesi- 
choros, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, down to Kallimachos and 
Euphorion of the Alexandrine period and his own time. 

And of the delicate and felicitous estimates, by Strabo, of 
Greek classical letters, of Aristotle on Poetry (15), Greek edu- 
cation (16), the development of Literature (18), we cannot 
speak in detail. Nor is it possible to do even faint justice to 
the Homeric citations, to Homeric geography, ethnology and 
chorography in the narrow limits of this paper. The subject is 
so vast, so persistent, so ubiquitous, that it has frightened even 
willing students away from our author, though such students 
are rare. Strabo is one of those classic authors whom many 
consult and few read. Let us not forget it: for seven hundred 
years ἃ name, a cape, a town, a race, a sanctuary, was conse- 
crated to imperishable fame if it occurred in the two Epics. 
Now Strabo’s περιοδεύειν of older Greece is largely, if not chiefly, 
ἃ verification or critical discussion of the κατάλογος τῶν νεῶν (II. 
II 494-795), he leaning much on Apollodoros, the earliest 
Aristarchean, but leaning by no means so heavily as Niese 
thought (1878). It was by no means Krates of Mallos only, 
as Jebb suggests in his little volume on Homer (Boston 1899, 
p. 99), who “conceived that Homeric criticism ought to em- 
brace a mass of problems, philosophical, historical,’ which crop 
up in Homer. Ephoros of Kyme always began his history of a 
given πόλις with whatever was available in or from Homer. 
Eratosthenes who preceded Aristarchos (and Krates) by several 
generations as chief librarian of the Μουσεῖον at Alexandria— 
Eratosthenes studied and valued Homeric geography with criti- 
cal care: where and who were the Homeric Ethiopians (Od. a 
22); what was the πλάνη of Odysseus, what that of Menelaos? 
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A man as sober and as critically rigorous as Polybius strove to 
identify traces of Odysseus on the southern coast of Spain. 
Do we wonder that every γραμματικός of note could not but be 
conversant with all this lore and with the incidental contentions 
between Greek scholars and teachers? We indeed speak of pre- 
historic Greece, of legendary Greece. Not so the Alexandrine 
scholars. Eratosthenes, who computed the spherical nature of 
our earth from the different angles of the gnomons of the 
sundials at Syene and at Alexandria—Eratosthenes, I say, set 
up a great chronological system in which the Τροίης “AAwors 
(1184 B.C.) figured both as the great terminus ante quem and 
post quem. It was, to them, history—very early history indeed, 
but very substantial history still. I must not be tempted to 
touch the field which Sengebusch has so thoroughly explored. 
The Tradition of the Greeks had it thus: Homer alone, by 
himself—whereas all subsequent Greek authors are οἱ νεώτεροι. 
Demetrios of Skepsis (a mere young boy [Strabo 594] in 190 
B. C.—Jebb was in a hurry) in the Troad wrote 30 scrolls on 
the 60 lines of the Τρωικὸς Διάκοσμος (Il. II 816-877). Deme- 
trios in his day strove to extend the Trojan state of Priam to 
include his own Skepsis. From no other authority does Strabo 
make so heavy transcription to elucidate delicate points of the 
topography of the Troad (602-603), and Strabo (609) makes 
him a close contemporary of Krates and Aristarchos, the cory- 
phaei (Str. 30) in Homeric learning. In this particular field 
Strabo simply knows no limitation; on the identity or home of 
some tribe or race, e. g., the Kuretes, he writes pages and pages; 
he approves, dissents, censures, analyzes, sometimes offers exe- 
gesis..° Some exegetes are (literally) “more Homeric” than 
others (339); we have readings by all kinds of authorities. I 
myself have found a goodly number of points which confirm, or 
are substantially identical with, the Venice scholia as edited by 
W. Dindorf. 

After all, Troy, or rather the Troad, was the incunabula of 
Rome through Aeneas and Julius Caesar’s ancestress, the 
Venus Genetrix. But our Strabo’s Aeneas legend is quite dif- 
ferent from that canonized for Rome and Romans ever since 


% As on χήρωσε (596). 
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19 B.C. Strabo, I urge, utterly ignores the great Epic, which 
Augustus with consistent purpose and eminent success actually 
made the National Epic. Vergil’s name never meets us. 

In conclusion, I will add a very essential point for our under- 
standing of the aged Strabo at Rome. Again and again we 
meet matters of extreme importance to us: the census of recent 
times, figures of places as far apart as Patavium and Gades, 
Agrippa’s Itinerary and official maps, the great roads from the 
Capital, an incident of wildbeast shows which he visited there 
(273). The rapid survey of the growth of the Roman empire 
from the control of Latium down to the clashes with Parthia, 
the invasions of Germany, and the expansion of the empire 
elsewhere, and the praise of Tiberius and his two sons, fitly 
close the περιοδεύειν of Italy. At the end of the whole work this 
survey is repeated: her empire in three continents; its limita- 
tions at the Euphrates and the Caucasus, Arabia, and Ethiopia ; 
and her protectorates are briefly referred to. The whole closes 
with the division between Princeps and People in the provincial 
administration, as instituted by Augustus—all this, I need not 
urge, a matter which he had elaborated, or at which he had 
stopped, in concluding his greater work, “The Continuation 
of Polybius.” | 


E. G. SIH ter. 
UntvarsitY Heleuts, Nsw York Crry. 


III—TIBERIUS AND THE DEATH OF AUGUSTUS. 


In attempting any valuation of the written tradition con- 
cerning the Early Empire we must consider firstly the bias of 
the writer and secondly that of the sources upon which he com- 
posed his narrative. This might seem obvious enough, yet it 
is a principle constantly violated: many scholars devote them- 
selves to the more congenial task of whitewashing the darker 
characters, of vilifying the virtuous, and of tracking down in- 
consistencies and contradictions in the historians. But pro- 
ceeding as they do with all the ardour of a special pleader they 
are apt to exaggerate; a Tiberius or a Nero appears arrayed in 
robes of light which a saint could scarce wear with propriety, 
and under Ferrero’s hand the younger Agrippina emerges as 
the model matron. For some obscure reason the greatest zeal 
has been shown in rescuing the character of Tiberius from 
ignominy, and in consequence the most startling reconstructions 
made. But all such attempts fail because usually they explain 
little or nothing: our reason revolts when we are asked to be- 
lieve that Tacitus was a colossal liar and romancer of genius, 
or that Tiberius was a misunderstood philanthropist. So too it 
is contrary to reason to assume that Tacitus followed one source 
only with occasional reference to others; all efforts at tracing 
this source (in accordance with the craze for deriving every 
known author from some perfectly unknown one) end in con- 
tradictory confusion. The present writer has tried a different 
angle of approach: Tacitus’ personal bias is well known and 
recognisable; after accounting for it we are left with a tradi- 
tion wherein favourable and unfavourable sources can be traced 
and determined with some certainty. And it is important to 


*The climax of these attempts is probably reached by Bacha (Le 
Génie de Tacite, 1906) who considers Tacitus a pure romancer with 
“ Vhystérie du mensonge,” but Jerome’s estimate is little better (Class. 
Phil. 1912, p. 265). The one-source theory, originally Nissen’s, has been 
worked to its logical—and absurd—conclusion by Fabia in a famous 
book. Space forbids reference to others. Saner views must now pre- 
vail, and we may notice an admirable article by Harrer in Amer. Journ. 
Phil. 1920, where the growth of the tradition concerning Tiberius is 
well shown. 
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trace them because Tacitus is not solely responsible for the bad 
view of the emperors, and is not so malignant as is usually 
supposed. The following study may serve as an introduction 
to a more detailed treatment of the principate of Tiberius. 

The actual historical narrative of Tacitus does not begin until 
the sixth chapter of Book One of the Annals, and before that 
we are given a short sketch of the growth of the power of 
Augustus, designed to serve as a prelude to the history of the 
Julian emperors. In this introduction, written with great con- 
cision and art, we have an admirable example of Tacitus’ atti- 
tude toward the Early Principate. It was, he implies, merely 
a form of servitude; Augustus succeeded in bribing a war-weary 
world with the promise of peace and security, while in reality 
he imposed on it a rule in which all looked to him as master; 
even the peace he brought was only a veiled reign of terror.” 
Stress is laid upon the unfortunate outcome of the emperor’s 
attempts to found a dynasty, and it is suggested that Livia had 
consistently plotted to obtain the throne for her son, and in the 
end actually poisoned Augustus and held back the news of his 
death until Tiberius’ accession was assured. The whole is ob- 
viously intended to form a sinister preface to the reign of 
Tiberius, a reign which opened with a crime.* Our first effort 
must be to investigate the rumours about the death of Augustus 
and find a true version of the course of events: but that is not 
enough: we must also endeavour to explain how these rumours 
grew up and what was the feeling of those who took care to 
spread them ; this may help to throw some light upon the nature 
of the sources for the history of the early principate and the 
development of the tradition concerning the Julian house.. For 
it is most important to remember—as sources—the large body 
of hostile and anti-Caesarian literature that certainly existed. 


Compare the following phrases:—Ann. I. c. 2, “ militem donis, popu- 
lum annona, cunctos dulcedine otii pellexit,” “quanto quis servitio 
promptior, opibus et honoribus extollerentur,” c. 3, “ subsidia domina- 
tioni,” “quotus quisque reliquus qui rem publicam vidisset?”, c. 4, 
“OQmnes exuta aequalitate iussa principis aspectare,” c. 7, “ruere in 
servitium patres, consules, eques.” 6. 10, “ pacem sine dubio . . . verum 
cruentam.” Such is his introduction to the history of the Principate. 

*Compare the whole narrative of cc. 3-6. The reign opened with a 
crime,—c. 6 “ Primum facinus ... Agrippae caedes.” 
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Tacitus himself bears witness to it when he remarks, in refuting 
an absurd charge brought against Tiberius, “neque quisquam 
scriptor tam infensus extitit ut Tiberio obiectaret, cum omnia 
alia conquirerent intenderentque.” * There were many histories, 
such as those of Cordus, Seneca, Bassus, and Nonianus, written 
while hatred was still fresh,® political pamphlets and scurrilous 
verses (to which every Roman of eminence had to submit), on 
which Tacitus and Suetonius could draw. Again, in regard to 
Tiberius, we know that when he was in virtual exile at Rhodes 
letters of the most bitter kind against him were sent to Augustus 
by the enraged Julia, and we can easily imagine what a con- 
struction she and her partisans put upon his association with the 
astrologer Thrasyllus.® And in general if we recollect the “ Book 
of Martyrs” of those who perished under Nero, which Fannius 
was engaged in producing, or consider carefully the accounts of 
Labienus, Cassius Severus, and Suillius Rufus (not to mention 
the rather overworked Memoirs of Agrippina) we can at once 
perceive how bewilderingly large was the hostile material which 
future writers could use.” 

Our knowledge of the last days of Augustus and of the ac- 
cession of Tiberius is derived, in the main, from four authors, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Dio, and Velleius. One or two details are 
also given us by Pliny and Plutarch, but these four authorities 
are the most important.* A perusal of their narratives makes 
it obvious that there were conflicting accounts current, com- 
prising both favourable and unfavourable elements. Among the 
latter was a version, traceable in our authors, which explicitly 


* Annals IV, 11, 4. 

®° Ann. I, 1, 5. “ Recentibus odiis compositae sunt.” 

* Charges during the Rhodian exile:—Julia’s letter, I, 53, δ; Lollius’ 
accusations, Suet. Tib. 12, 2; also the rumour in 6. 1]. Association 
with an astrologer could only mean that a man was plotting for the 
throne: cp. the trial of Libo and the subsequent expulsion of the 
“ mathematici ” (Ann. II 30), the accusations against Aemilia Lepida 
(III 22), and against Lollia (XII 22). 

* Fannius’ “Book of Martyrs ”; see Pliny, Epist. V 5. 

*These accounts appear in Tacitus, Ann. I 5-6, Suetonius, Aug. 98, 
5, and Tib. 21, 22, and Dio Cassius, LVI, 30, 1-3. Certain details will 
also be found in Pliny, Nat. Hist. VII, 150 and in Plutarch, De Garru- 
litate, 11. All details of the narrative appear somewhere in these 


passages. 
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charged Tiberius and Livia with poisoning the aged emperor. 
This is related most fully (though not completely) in Dio: 
Tacitus gives some details and implies others; Suetonius men- 
tions some only to reject them; Velleius omits the whole matter. 
I shall therefore present a composite narrative of the accusation 
drawn from all the sources: it would run somewhat as follows :— 

In his old age Augustus felt very keenly that he had no direct 
heirs to succeed him: while his grandchildren were dead or had 
disgraced his name,® he was compelled to adopt a man who 
was personally distasteful to him.’° In his last lonely years he 
conceived a longing to visit his grandson Agrippa Postumus, 
who was living in exile on the island of Planasia;* Livia, 
teing the mother of Tiberius, was kept ignorant of his design, 
which he communicated only to a few trusted friends, from 
among whom he chose one, Fabius Maximus, to be his com- 
panion for the voyage. Upon the island he shewed signs of 
re-awakening affection and love for the unfortunate Agrippa. 
After the return Fabius was indiscreet enough to inform his 
wife, Marcia, of all that had passed, and she told Livia, with 
whom she was connected. But Augustus learnt of the indis- 
cretion, and a few days later Fabius died under mysterious 
circumstances. The empress was much alarmed and consulted 
with Tiberius as to what steps to ἐδ Κα. The latter had already 
set out for Illyricum, when Livia, determined to secure the 
throne for him, poisoned Augustus, and sent a hasty message 
recalling her son. The house in which the dead body of the 
emperor lay was closely guarded, by her orders, and no news 
allowed to escape, until Tiberius returned and assumed the 
imperial power.'* Agrippa Postumus was immediately mur- 
dered and the plotters could breathe once more. 

Dramatic and circumstantial as it is, when once we start to 
investigate this strange story with a view to discovering its 


5 Augustus called the two Julias and Agrippa “tris vomicas ac tria 
carcinomata sua” (Aug. 65, 6). 

*Tib. 21, 2 “ Augustum, palam ... morum eius diritatem impro- 
basse.” 

Pliny, Nat. Hist. VII, 150, “ Desiderium post relegationem.” 

1 Fabius died, “dubium an quaesita morte” (Ann. I, 5). “ Hine 
uxoris et Tiberi cogitationes, suprema eius cura,” Pliny, 1. c. 

* The house guarded, Dio, LVI, 31. 
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veracity and trustworthiness, it appears inherently improbable 
and absurd. Gardthausen is actually inclined to accept as his- 
torical the voyage to Planasia and the reconciliation with 
Agrippa. But a careful examination of the circumstances con- 
nected with the banishment of the young prince, will incline 
us, I think, to reject such a view. It is true that Agrippa had 
been adopted by Augustus at the same time as Tiberius, but 
he very soon began to shew traces of an abnormal nature—which 
is hardly surprising when we consider his mother—and even of 
insanity. He was a youth of great bodily strength but of no 
culture and of a sullen and ferocious spirit. He quarrelled 
with his adopted: father, slandered Livia, and called himself a 
god; finally his actions became so bad that he was banished to 
the island of Planasia and a guard of soldiers set over him, an 
unusual precaution.'* Here his conduct did not improve; his 
partisans wrote insulting letters in his name to Augustus and 
utterly alienated any lingering affection for the lad, while plots 
were made to rescue him from exile and rush him to the north- 
ern armies.** It is quite incredible that Augustus should ever 
have thought of recalling such a madman to succeed him; he 
feared his escape so much that he had him guarded by soldiers. 
He never even noticed him in his will, and would cry out in 
execration whenever his name or that of the two Julias was 
mentioned : he had definitely steeled his heart against them all.** 
This then is the first improbability, that there should have been 
any recall of Agrippa. But there are others as well. The 
emperor at the time was past seventy-five and his health was 


Character of Agrippa:—Ann. I, 3, “ Rudem sane bonarum artium 
et robore corporis stolide ferocem.” Aug. 65, “Ingenium sordidum et 
ferox.” “ Agrippam in dies amentiorem in insulam transportavit saep- 
sitque insuper custodia militum.” Vell. II, 112, Mira pravitate animi.” 
Dio, LV, 32, “ δουλοπρεπής.᾽" 

% The letter of Junius Novatus (‘Aug. 61). Plot of Epicadus and 
Audasius (Aug. 1%). Plot of Clemens (Ann. II, 39). “Trucem 
Agrippam et ignominia accensum” (Ann. I, 4). “Patris .. . animum 
alienavit sibi, moxque crescentibus in dies vitiis dignum furore suo 
habuit exitium ” (Vell. II, 112). 

39 Besides his words quoted in note 9, he refused to recognise the child 


. of the younger Julia (Aug. 65), he would not allow burial of the two 


Julias in his mausoleum (Aug. 101), and he swore he would never recall 


, them (Dio, LV, 13). 
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only preserved by the most careful attention and nursing.*’ 
We can scarcely conceive that he could have planned a secret 
voyage to Planasia—for the island is at least fifty miles from 
the nearest port—and carried through so long and fatiguing a 
journey. Even if he had, how could the knowledge of it be 
kept from Livia, his constant helpmeet and companion? 
Gardthausen wishes to date the “reconciliation” with Agrippa 
in the year 13 A.D. This only makes confusion worse con- 
founded, for it is expressly contrary to Dio’s chronology, and 
fortunately we are in a position to know (from the Acta 
Arvalium)** that Fabius was still alive on May 14th of the 
year 14. Since it seems contrary to human nature that Fabius 
or his wife should have kept a secret concealed for a whole 
year, we are compelled to believe that the voyage to Planasia 
(if we wish to credit the story at all) took place in the last 
four months of Augustus’ life, when he appears to have been 
almost bedridden. Altogether the initial improbabilities are 
far too great and we can say confidently that Augustus never 
thought of reinstating Agrippa or made a secret voyage to 
Planasia. But an important consequence follows: if once we 
reject that idea, we can also put aside the suggestion that Livia 
poisoned Augustus in order to secure the throne for Tiberius, 
since in our version the voyage to Planasia is made the motive 
for Livia’s anxiety and plot. Consider too the ridiculousness 
of the poisoning story. The smearing of the figs upon the tree 
has an air rather of Marchen or of Alice in Wonderland than 
of sober history. And in addition surely Livia bungled badly 
in committing the murder when her son had to be recalled 
from I[llyricum. Would it not have been far simpler to do 
the deed while hé was still at Nola and then announce his 
succession immediately? And lastly why trouble to poison 
Augustus at all when her son’s accession was certain? ἢ 

But quite apart from these inherent improbabilities in the 
story, doubts are expressed by all three authors as to the truth 


1 Augustus’ poor health (Aug. 82). 

* Acta Arvalium, CIL VI, 1, 2023a. Ovid’s reference in Ex Ponto, 
IV, 6, 11, is too vague, and as he was almost certainly connected with 
the “ Julian” party is valueless. 

39 Augustus’ promise of Tiberius’ succession, Tib. 17, 2. 
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of certain details. Thus Tacitus says, apropos of the supposed 
murder of Maximus, “utcunque se ea res habuit”: Suetonius 
declares unhesitatingly that Tiberius conversed for a whole day 
with the dying emperor and deliberately contradicts the malic- 
ious rumours that there was a disagreement between the two; 
rather—he states—Augustus chose Tiberius as the best man 
for the position. Dio solemnly gives the account of the poison- 
ing, and then remarks that though some authors declare that 
Tiberius found Augustus alive, the more trustworthy writers 
deny it. This makes possible an interesting comparison between 
Dio and Suetonius; the former implicitly accepts as more trust- 
worthy the anti-Caesarian records, the latter rejects them and 
proves his point by considerations of state and by the produc- 
tion of Augustus’ own letters.”° 

But fortunately we can proceed further with our analysis. 
Pliny and Plutarch both refer to Fabius Maximus in this con- 
nection, and both, I think (Plutarch certainly), follow a version 
different from that of Tacitus. I shall take Plutarch first as 
being the more circumstantial. His narrative is as follows: 
Fabius once overheard the old emperor lamenting his unhappy 
lot, in that no children of his own, but a stepson, would suc- 
ceed him; he imprudently revealed what he had heard to his 
wife (note that no mention is made of any idea of a journey 
to Planasia) and she passed it on to Livia. Next morming 
Augustus, by his response to Fabius’ greeting, showed that he 
was well aware of the indiscretion, and the unhappy man went 
home and told his wife that he was determined to commit 
suicide. She however, with a spirit worthy of an Arria, killed 
herself in front of her husband. So much for Plutarch. - Pliny 
incidentally mentions the fact that Augustus suspected Fabius 
of betraying his desire to see Agrippa once again, but adds 
nothing more. | 

It will be obvious to all at this point that the scandal has 
begun to limp very badly. There is no hint of a voyage to 
Planasia, and Plutarch and Tacitus are in fatal disagreement 
as to the part which Marcia played. The former says that she 
killed herself before her husband, the latter that she wept over 
his pyre. Unfortunately we cannot be sure that Plutarch re- 


* These passages in Tac. Ann. I, 5, 5, Tib. 21, and Dio, LVI. 
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produces his source correctly ; the name of Fabius is not rightly 
given in all the manuscripts, Marcia is very like Arria, and the 
story is only retailed to point a moral, but his version combined 
with the previous considerations is sufficient to discredit the 
whole tale. 

In such a conflict of tradition we may throw some light upon 
the situation by considering carefully from what source or 
sources the scandal is likely to be derived. If we can detect 4 
pronounced bias or tendency in it, some solution may be found. 
Now the first thing which strikes the reader is the very apparent 
bias against Tiberius and his mother ; these two are the villains 
of the piece, Augustus is merely a toy in the hands of his wife, 
and strives vainly to keep his plans secret from her. The char- 
acter of Tiberius is not to be studied here; that must be re- 
served for later treatment, but it may be remarked that before 
his accession the only parts of his life which come in for blame 
are his retirement to Rhodes and his conduct at the death of 
Augustus. Though he had gone to Rhodes for a perfectly 
definite reason we know that the wildest rumours were current 
and that his enemies worked assiduously against him, and 80 
we can discern—and discount—their silly charges.** So too 
with Livia: one of the most puzzling problems is the way in 
which she, the stately and faithful wife of Augustus, the pat- 
tern of a Roman matron, is transformed in Tacitus into a 
plotting stepmother of the most melodramatic kind. No hint 
of this occurs in previous writers; Pliny speaks no ill of her, 
Seneca lauds her influence for clemency, and even Suetonius 
can only find some vague gossip to bring against her. In 
general we may well believe Velleius’ fine testimony to her: 
“femina cuius potentiam nemo sensit nisi aut levatione periculi 
aut accessione dignitatis.” But in Tacitus all this is altered; 
in the first ten chapters of the Annals alone we find her figured 
as a ‘gravis noverca’ of the worst type, treacherously getting 
rid of possible rivals and working on the mind of a senile hus- 


* Accusations of enemies of Tiberius: he was waiting for Augustus’ 
death, Tib. 11; he was accused of tampering with centurions, Tib. 12, 3; 
he associated with Thrasyllus, Tib. 14, 4. There was Julia’s letter, and 
Marcus Lollius (Ann. IV, 48, 4) made charges against him to Gaius, 
Tib. 12, 2. 
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band. And the charges are always brought in regard to the 
question of accession, never elsewhere.*? 

The later accusations against these two must be examined in 
a future article, but we may say that so far there is no good 
reason for believing the suspicions that Tacitus casts upon the 
conduct of Tiberius and Livia at Augustus’ death. Whence then 
did he get his version? If, on the principle of “Cui bono?,” 
we ask who would benefit most from this strange distortion of 
fact, the answer can only be—“‘ Members of the family of 
Agrippa and Julia, and their descendants”; for the obvious 
suggestion of the story is that Agrippa had a chance of suc- 
ceeding to the throne which was ruined by the machinations of 
Tiberius and his mother. Furthermore those who would have 
gained most from the accession of Agrippa were three women— 
Julia, his mother, Julia his sister (both in exile) and Agrippina 
his proud and ambitious sister. The two Julias would have 
been brought back from banishment and restored to rank and 
position,?® while Agrippina would have wielded all the influence 
she desired as sister to the emperor and wife of the popular 
general Germanicus. All these women would be only too ready 
to believe that Tiberius, whom they hated, had ousted Agrippa 
from the throne; while the loathing of the elder Agrippina 
must have been even intensified when she reflected that her own 
husband might have been emperor—as it was said—but for the 
wiles of Livia, and that he was killed a few years later by 
Tiberius’ secret orders.** Clearly such a narrative containing 
such a suggestion, even though it did not emanate from these 
women, would be welcomed by them and spread abroad by their 


™ Character of Livia: Seneca, De Clementia, I, 9, 5. All Pliny pas- 
sages are colourless save a suspicious one in VII, 150. Suetonius recounts 
three vague scandals in Tib. 22, Tib. 51, 2, and in Claud. 1. Velleius’ 
testimony to her is found in IT, 130. But in Tacitus take the following 
references, Ann. I. 3. 3, 3. 4, 4. 4, 5, 6. 4, 7. 11, 10. 4, 33. 6, all of 
which are unfavourable; many more can be found. 

5 7011 was “post interfectum Agrippam Postumum omnis spei 
egenam,” Ann. I, 53, 3. 

Ὁ Augustus nearly made Germanicus his successor (Calig. 4), but 
was reluctantly persuaded by Livia to adopt Tiberius (Dio, LVII, 3), 
and compare the bitter sneer in Ann. I, 7, 10. For the suspicions of 
Agrippina see Ann. Ii, 72. 
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adherents, of whom there were many. It supplied at once a 
solace for their disappointed hopes and a confirmation of their 
hatred, a peculiarly satisfying combination. 

There is also another point worthy of consideration and that 
is that this version would have served excellently for propa- 
ganda in the unscrupulous hands of the younger Agrippina. 
She had successfully plotted to make Nero the heir of Claudius, 
and it was even believed that she ‘had poisoned her husband to 
gain her end. But she could make out a good claim in sup- 
port of her son. Nero, she could truthfully declare, was more 
closely related to Augustus than Britannicus, the young son of 
Claudius. “The rightful heir of Augustus, the son of his own 
daughter Julia, had been supplanted by an adopted stepson, 
thanks to the intrigues of the stepmother. Whereas Claudius 
was only related to Augustus through his stepson Drusus, there 
was still living a youth who was descended in the direct line— 
Nero, the great-grandson of Julia and Agrippa. The children 
of Julia had been deprived of their rightful inheritance by the 
wiles of Livia; but by the accession of Nero, the family would 
come into its own again, and the Roman world would have as 
tuler one who boasted of direct descent from Augustus and was 
also the grandson of the popular Germanicus.” 35 Such a claim 
was @ very strong one, and: we may be sure that some such 


' reasoning was used by Agrippina and stood her in good stead; 


doubtless when she wrote her famous Memoirs she did not 
scruple to paint Tiberius and Livia in the blackest colours. 
Throughout this period we must recognize, in dealing with our 
eources, that there looms large in the background the literature 
of the disappointed hopes and jealous rage of these three women 
and their adherents. 

We may then confidently affirm that this sentiment against 
Tiberius and Livia was no invention of Tacitus. The partisans 
of Julia, the personal enemies of Tiberius, the supporters of 
Agrippina the Elder and of the house of Germanicus, must 
have left plenty of material for the historian to use. To attempt 


* These claims would have been true. Nero was popular because of 
his descent from Germanicus (Ann. XI. 12). Compare the propaganda 
stories of his birth just at sunrise (Nero 6. 1), and of the snakes in 
his room (Nero 6. 4, Ann. XI. 11). 
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however to ascribe the version under discussion to any known 
author of the period would be folly; it is sufficient to recognise 
the fact that such literature existed, and to acknowledge that 
it must have played an important part not only as a source for 
Tacitus but also in determining his attitude towards the early 
emperors. 

We have seen that this hostile version will not stand careful 
examination. But having shewn whence it arose we must also 
ask ourselves how it originated and what is the true account as 
far as we can discern. Such scandals rarely spring from noth- 
ing; however prejudiced the mind may be, it must have first 
some small detail upon which to build. Here it seems to me 
that Plutarch preserves, though in a confused form, the kernel 
of the later legend. In his narrative Fabius merely overhears 
the aged emperor lamenting his unhappy lot, and no further 
suggestion is made. Doubtless Augustus at times, in a passion 
of loneliness and self-pity would bemoan the fact that his 
grandsons were dead or in exile,?® and that a stepson would 
succeed him; and doubtless Fabius in transmitting the news 
exaggerated it, and the emperor was annoyed at having his 
inmost griefs rudely revealed. But when once Fabius’ report 
had got abroad, we have seen that the seed would fall on fertile 
ground, to be accepted eagerly by the two exiles and by the 
passionate and excitable Agrippina. The death of Fabius 
would move them still further; it would be regarded as the 
confirmation of the belief that he had offended by betraying a 
secret. Thus the story would start and there would be many 
willing to swell it with exaggeration and insinuation. The 
carefulness with which the villa at Nola was guarded would 
then give rise to the suspicion that the news of Augustus’ death 
was held back until Tiberius arrived. As for the act of poison- 
ing were there not figs called Livian and was that not enough? ᾿7 


* We certainly have an echo of such complaints in the phrase used 
in his will, “quoniam atrox fortuna Gaium et Lucium filios mihi 
eripuit” (Tib. 23), and the Monumentum Ancyranum contains the 
same idea, “ filios meos quos juvenes mihi eripuit fortuna,” c. 14. 

*“<Tivian figs”: Columella, V. 10, X. 414. Pliny, N. H. XV, 70. 
It might perhaps be thought superfluous to disprove the story, but 
since both Gardthausen and von Domaszewski believe, one in a “ Ver- 
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In the same way the murder of Agrippa is ascribed to Livia, 
possibly with the complicity of Tiberius. But the only two who 
can have given the order are Augustus or Tiberius, for the 
rumour that Livia did is simply part of the scandal that she 
took command after poisoning Augustus. Which of the two 
gave it will always remain uncertain for we have not enough 
evidence to decide; yet we know that Augustus had surrounded 
Agrippa with a military guard to prevent his escape, which was 
certainly planned, and very possibly he may have given orders 
that on the receipt of news of his death Agrippa should be put 
out of the way; the message of his decease would then be 
Agrippa’s death-warrant.?* It is not a pleasant story, certainly, 
but it is probable that such a step saved the Empire from ἃ 
rebellion and the rule of another Caligula. 

After making these deductions the true course of events can 
be easily traced, with but slight reference to Velleius, who is 
usually scorned as a “Court writer.” We know that Augustus, 
with that wonderful subordination of his personal feelings to 
the public welfare, had deliberately chosen Tiberius as his suc- 
cessor ; it was for the good of the state that such a man should 
succeed.2* He had been spending the summer in relaxation in 
Campania, and though his health was weak, he insisted on 
accompanying Tiberius, who was setting out for Illyricum, as 
far as Beneventum.*° Thence he travelled slowly back and at 
Nola was taken seriously ill. Tiberius was immediately re- 
called; he arrived in time to find the great emperor dying but 
still conscious; a long and secret interview, lasting a whole day, 
then took place, in which Augustus laid the burden of the 
Empire upon his successor.** ‘This done he ceased to trouble 


sthnung ” with Agrippa, and the other in the holding back of the news, 
it has seemed necessary to me to demonstrate the utter improbability 
of the legend. 

Clemens, a slave of Agrippa, nearly succeeded in rescuing his 
master after Augustus’ death (Ann. II. 39): it is not without signifi- 
cance that Augustus asked on his deathbed “an iam de se tumultus 
foris esset” (Aug. 99). 

89 “4 Praesertim cum et rei publicae causa se (Augustus) adoptare eum 
pro contione iuraverit et ut peritissimum rei militaris . . . prosequa- 
tur” (Tib. 21. 3). 

Suet. Aug. 98. 5. Vell. 11. 133. 

"Suet. Aug. ibid. Tib. 21. 
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about affairs of state and resigned himself to meet his approach- 
ing end; a few days later in the arms of his wife he found that 
εὐθανασία for which he had often prayed.*? 

Such was the peaceful end of the great emperor. It may 
perhaps be thought hardly worth while to disprove the poisoning 
story, which does not win acceptance in modern times. But 
this story is intimately bound up with other legends, just as 
absurd, in which historians are still inclined to place credence; 
the voyage to Planasia, the reconciliation with and possible re- 
call of Agrippa, the murder of Fabius, the plot of Livia, the 
holding back of the news of Augustus’ death are all part and 
parcel of it, and once we can reject one or two incidents we 
can throw the whole legend overboard. Augustus never in- 
tended to recall Agrippa, and all the scandals connected with 
this idea can only have emanated from the personal enemies of 
Tiberius, that is, Julia and Agrippina and their adherents. It 
would be unwise in the present state of our knowledge to say 
what authors anterior to Tacitus perpetuated these rumours, 
but we can see clearly their bias: to have shown the existence 
of such hostility is sufficient, and in any source-criticism of 
Tacitus, in any estimate of the rule of the early principes, this 
hostile literature must be taken into account, and some of its 
more ridiculous legends swept away. 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


JEeus COLLEGE, 
CaMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Suet. Aug. ibid. “ Neque post ulli maiori negotio animum accommo- 
davit.” εὐθανασία, Aug. 99. 2. 


IV.—_THE ABBREVIATION OF ‘VESTER’ AND A 
VERCELLI MS. 


Though thirty-four pages of Traube’s Nomina Sacra (pp. 
204-237) and twelve of Lindsay’s Notae Latinae (pp. 146-157) 
are occupied with the abbreviation-symbols of noster, vester, 
neither book informs us about the type uéri ‘ vestri,’ uéro 
‘vestro,’ etc. We are indeed told that nér ‘ noster,” uér ‘ vester’ 
are the symbols for the nom. sg. at two so far distant scriptori- 
ums as Corbie (time of Adelhard) and Verona (time of Paci- 
fico), but this type is not followed in the oblique cases. Clearly 
the use of uéra ‘ vestra,’ uéris ‘ vestris’ etc. (with presumably, 
nora ‘ nostra,’ noris ‘ nostris’ etc.) is an isolated thing, possibly 
peculiar to one place (and time?), just as m& ‘ misericordia’ is 
a sure mark of a Verona MS. (Will any reader of 8th and 9th 
century MSS. please report their occurrence?) For it has 
already been shown that the archetype of our minuscule MSS. 
of Plautus had this symbol at Truc. 2: 


De vestris magnis atque amoenis moenibus (Deieris B: Deum 
eris CD). 


And I can now add that the same ‘rara avis’ fluttered in a 
Plautus quotation (one of the ‘ glosses with quotations ’ labelled 
DE GLOSIS) in the ‘ Liber Glossarum ’: 


UI 381 Viscum genere masculino. Plautus (Bacch. 
50) ‘viscus merus est vestra oratio.’ Viscus quasi 
similitudo viscerum. 


Our MSS. offer ueram (-ra) oratio (mo-) (i. 6. werd oratw). 
The Vercelli MS. shares this error with the rest, but distin- 
guishes itself by preserving quast which other MSS. have re- 
duced (by haplography) to qua. 

Since this Vercelli MS. is one of the few MSS. of the ‘ Liber 
Glossarum’ which Goetz has not seen, and is not a slavish ad- 
herent of either of the two families of text,—at least does not 
seem so closely related to Vat. Pal. lat. 1773 as the Ambrosian 
copy (Amb. B 36 inf.) is—I take this opportunity of supple- 
menting his far from complete acount in ‘ Der Liber Glossarum ’ 
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(Leipzig, 1891), pp. 228-229 (compare C. G. L. V, 1894, p. 
xxiv). I have examined the Vercelli MS. (62 I) at the request 
of Professor W. M. Lindsay, to whom I am indebted for valuable 
help in publishing this report. 

Vercelli Biblioteca Capitolare, MS. 62 I; beginning of tenth 
century; 56x37 cm.; 415 foll., with the writing in three col- 
umns to the page. Mutilated pages are numerous, the margins 
having been snipped off in many cases; one-third of the whole 
page as well has been removed at fol. 337, and more than half 
the page at fol. 236. But in neither place is there a gap; on 
337°, which was originally blank (as 236” still is) several glosses 
(SA 243-258, Saltwm : vera to Ex lib. Art.] Hac familia fauct- 
bus) have been copied from 336’, but in a much later hand, 
with the occasional omission of words, and without ‘labels’ 
(i. e. marginal indications of the sources of the items)—appar- 
ently a writing exercise. Similarly fol. 44", part of fol. 206” 
(end of quire xxvii), part of 244” (end of quire xxxii) are 
blank, but there is no omission in any of these places. It is 
simply that the scribe reached the end of the section assigned 
to him without filling his parchment. For more than one hand 
was employed in producing this copy, although to distinguish 
between them is unnecessary. They vary chiefly with regard to 
(1) contrast between light and heavy strokes, and (2) slant of 
the writing. The differences are differences of ‘ style’—careful 
neat writing as distinguished from hasty slovenly writing—and 
not differences of age. 

The first gloss (fol. 17) begins A in omnibus genitbus, the 
last (fol. 415") is Zozia: signa. The alphabetical order of the 
items is as in the Vatican ‘ Lib. Gloss.’ (Vat.-Pal. lat. 1773) 
except (i) that there are gaps between the items 


Conus: fructus cupressi etc. (fol. 85") 
and Criminosum: inhonestum etc. (fol. 907) 


(see more fully below) ; between 


Temperantia est qua libido etc. (fol. 388°, an incomplete 
Isidore gloss) 


and Tempora (fol. 381"), an item of which the beginning has 
been lost (this was the only gap known to Goetz), followed by 
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another item Tempora anni quattuor (from Isidore); and 
between 


Vela darent: navigarent (fol. 3977) 


and Venustus: falsus. (fol. 398"); and except (ii) that the 
correct order of some of the folia has been lost in three places: 


(1) fol. 32 is misplaced so that an item on Aut<h)esterian 
follows an Isidore item Arcifinius? ager. 


(2) in foll. 80-89, fol. 80" begins 
telum vibrat, 
fol. 85” ends Conus: fructus cupressi etc. 


fol. 86 begins with a gloss Comedia which should have 
followed the Isidore item Comedia at the end of fol. 79%. In 
other words foll. 86-89 should come immediately after fol. 79; 
but there is also a gap between the end of fol. 85 and the begin- 
ning of fol. 90 (see above). 

(3) fol. 231° begins with a gloss Modesta, and ends with an 
incomplete gloss on Molotius lapis; fol. 2807 ends with an Isi- 
dore gloss Myrra, fol. 232" begins with a Vergil gloss Mirabile: 
admiradum, fol. 233” ends with a gloss Modesta: taciturna. The 
correct order therefore is given by the re-arrangement 230, 232, 
233, 231. This is independent of the alphabetical disarrange- 
ment of the items in the M-chapter. 

Marginal indications of the sources of items appear regularly 
and with fair frequency throughout the MS. except in the G- 
chapter (save ‘Cic.’, i. e. Synonyma Ciceronis), between Inf- 
and Inl-, between Le- and Lo- (save ‘Isid.’, ‘ Cic.’), between 
Oc- and Op-, and in Os-. 

The MS. is not in a good state of repair ; the binding is ‘ half ’- 
leather on two thick wooden boards; the front and end pages 
are loose. 

In the Library catalogue the title of our MS. is given as 
‘Vocabularium ad instar Calepini cum copiosa vocum exposi- 
tione seu declaratione.’ On the fly-leaf is a metrical catalogue 
(in capitals) of the ‘libri Eusebiani’ which begins 


11 have tacitly corrected the spelling of the MS. in this and other 
words. 
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Atto tibi pres...s ego confero libros 
Eusebi mar . . . suscipe vota rogo 
Primus habet glossas, psalmos pertractat et alter etc. 


The reference in the third line justifies the title ‘ Husebianus 
I’; Atto will be the 10th century (not the 8th century) Bishop 
of Vercelli of that name.? 


ADDENDUM. 


At Professor Lindsay’s request, I examined, in September 
1922, the Clermont-Ferrand MS. (designated K in the forth- 
coming edition) of the Liber Glossarum, and publish the follow- 
ing note, not as a complete description of this MS. (Bibliothéque 
Municipale et Universitaire de C.-F., 240, ancien 189,5} 11th 
century), but merely to supplement the account given of it by 
Goetz in his pamphlet “Der Liber Glossarum” (Leipzig, 1891). 

The MS. originally contained the whole of the Lib. Gl.; the 
present binding was meant to hold many more than the 253 
foll. which have been preserved. Foll. 51, 52 (Catasceue to 
Caedrus) should stand after fol. 57, where they will partly fill 
the gap there (from Camba to Compdator) noted by Goetz. 
In K the second half of the E-chapter (from EN-) is in a state 
of confusion; it evidently goes back to an exemplar in which 
the leaves had become disarranged and at least one of them lost. 
Thus (fol. 95%) the gloss 


<Enigma:> Inter allegoriam et enigma etc. 
is followed immediately by the items 
Exausta: explicita, exinanita 
to Exegit: exturbavit etc. (967) ; then we have 
<Epicenon:> Inter epychenon et commune etc. . 
to Exausta: finita etc. (104%); then comes a long gloss on 
Enigma again, followed by glosses in the regular alphabetical 


*See Chevalier, Répertoire des sources historiques du moyen age. Part 
I, vol. i, p. 363. 
*See Couderc, Cat. des M&S. de la Bibliothéque de la ville de Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, Paris, 1890, p. 75. 
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order to Epentesis (= Isid.?) (105%), which is followed by the 
items 

Exegit: extorsit, ademit 
to Hz (109°). 


But in this last section there is a gap. Ezpilatores: alvene here- 
dita<ti>s subversores (fol. 1087) is followed immediately by 
Extubebat:  tumet, extat, all the intervening items being lost 
in this MS. Nor does Goetz mention that a folio is missing 
between foll. 252-3 (Proscindere to Protestatur). 

The two items 


Fabens: consentiens, praestans (labelled “de glosis 7) 
Fabens: 5 perui 


appear a second time between the glosses Faber (Isid.) and 
Fabernalis. 

Fol. 128 (FU-section) runs on all the items and has no 
labels; the third column of the verso (not the end of a quire) 
is left blank, but there is no gap. It was written a little later 
than the rest of the quire, perhaps to replace a damaged folio. 
Labels are scarce in the following sections: AC-, FO-, GL- to H- 
(except “Syn.”), INF- to INV- (except “Syn.”), LEN- to 
LIB- (except “Syn.”), LIE- to LOC-; and entirely wanting 
between 

Abstitit: desinit (Verg.) ... Accepi (Syn.) 
De Concordia Mensuum . . . Misericors 
Papaver ... Patentes campos 

Persequitur . . . Platonici philosophi. 


The labels are frequently written, not in the margin, but in the 
text (and on foll. 146, 148-9 on separate lines) above the gloss 
to which they refer, not (pace Goetz) to eke out the space (for 
it is only on the leaves just quoted where they even appear to 
do this), but from a wish to write out the label in full in un- 
abbreviated form (6. g. DE GLOSI8, PLACIDI etc., not DE G&S, PLDI 
etc.). The same motive was responsible for the habit of writing 
the label lengthwise in the margin, with the letters one above 
the other (as in an acrostic), a habit readily lending itself to 
great confusion where (e. g. fol. 134) it is practised amongst 
items each of which occupies only one line, so that it becomes 
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extremely difficult to say at a glance to what item a given label 
refers. 

Since K is evidently of the P-family and is a mere 11th 
century MS. it was not worth while to spend much time over it. 
But it does not seem likely that K is a direct descendant of P; 
my notes show, e. g., amongst other variants: 


CGL. V, 66, 13 ubertim] uberum P: ubertum K 
78, 6 Inpunita quae] Inpunitiqui P: Impuniticus K 


(where K’s reading suggests the Spanish que symbol) 


94, 12-13 Praescribunt] P: Prescriptum K 
94,25 Privilegia leges] P: Previlegium legem K 


Further, the labels of K often differ from those of P. So it 
will not do to ignore K. Even if its text were directly descended 
from the text of P, its labels may preserve trace of a lost MS. 
used by the corrector of a predecessor. (Indeed, even if its labels 
too had no other source than P, K’s divergence would still illus- 
trate the way in which divergent labels may have arisen at any 
stage, even the earliest, of the text’s transmission, and thus 
cannot safely be ignored.) Two examples will suffice: 


Is: ipse labelled “ de glosis” in P: no label in LTVK 

Mendacem: fallibilem labelled “de glosis” in PLVC: no 
label in ΤΑ: labelled “ Vergilii” in K. (Here it looks as if Καὶ 
were right; cf. Aen. 2, 80.) 


J. WHATMOUGH. 
UnNrvarsttY CoLitues or ΝΌΒΤΗ Wass, 
Bangor. 


V.—CICERO, CATO MAIOR 82. 


Nemo umquam mihi, Scipio, persuadebit aut patrem tuum 
Paulum .. . aut multos praestantes viros . . . tanta esse cona- 
tos, quae ad posteritatis memoriam pertinerent, nist animo cer- 
nerent posteritatem ad se ipsos pertinere. An censes, ut de me 
ipse aliquid more senum glorier, me tantos labores diurnos noc- 
turnosque domi militiaeque suscepturum futsse, si isdem finibus 
gloriam meam, quibus vitam, essem terminaturus? 

This passage has long troubled commentators, and there is a 
very considerable difference of opinion regarding the interpre- 
tation of the first of the conditional sentences here thrown into 
indirect discourse. 

The majority of the editors evidently regard the perfect in- 
finitive as the center of difficulty. Assuming both conditional 
sentences to be contrary to fact, they attempt to explain why 
the apodosis of the first reads esse conatos, while the other takes 
the normal form suscepturum fuisse. 

It is suggested, for example, that the phrasing is due to a 
desire for variety of expression. But the order of the examples 
does not at all favor this view. If the normal form stood first, 
the reader would be at once set upon the right track; and the 
writer might then, for the sake of variety, venture upon such 
an oddity as esse conatos, nist... cernerent. But when, as 
here, the odd and obscure expression precedes, it is much harder 
to regard a return to the normal form as due to a desire for 
variety. Thus, are we to assume that, when Cicero began to 
write the paragraph, he had the whole mapped out in his mind, 
and, planning at the end to use the regular form suscepturum 
futsse, he introduced at the beginning a variant expression of 
unusual form, as a foil to what was to follow? This seems very 
unlikely. : 

Another method of attack upon esse conatos is to interpret it 
as representing conabantur of direct discourse, as in the famil- 
iar type of conditional sentence much affected by Tacitus in 
particular; 6. g. Caecina . . . circumveniebatur, ni prima legio 
8686 opposutsset.* 


7 Annals, I. 65. 
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There are at least four particulars in which this suggestion 
involves difficulties: 

First, Cicero makes very little use of sentences of the Tacitean 
type. Hence the reader would not readily recognize the con- 
struction when obscured in indirect discourse. If he thought 
of the infinitive as interpreted in terms of an indicative in 
Cirect discourse, he would naturally conceive of it as repre- 
senting conati sunt, rather than conabantur. 

Second, the Tacitean type has the pluperfect subjunctive in 
the condition, not the imperfect. 

Third, the main division of the sentence under discussion is 
negative ; hence the proposed reconstruction in direct discourse 
should read: (non) conabantur, nist... cernerent. But in the 
Tacitean type a negative main clause is very rare. 

Fourth, even those who would reconstruct the sentence as 
indicated, seem to interpret the conditional period as a round- 
about way of putting an argument; i. e. the fact that worthy 
citizens undertook mighty tasks is advanced as evidence that 
they believed in the immortality of the soul. Such use of 
normal contrary to fact conditional sentences is regular and 
common; but it is far from the spirit of the Tacitean type, 
whose function it is to describe tense situations, where the day 
is saved by timely intervention: e. g. | 


circumire terga vincentium coeperant, nu... Agricola. . 
alas . . opposutsset. 

ferrum parabant, . . . nt miles nonanus preces . . . inter- 
vecissent. 

(ferrum) deferebat in pectus, nt proximi. .. dextram vi 
attinutssent. 

trudebanturque in paludem ..., nt Caesar . . legiones 
mstruzisset.? 


It will be evident at a glance that there is no real parallel here. 

As intimated above, very few of the editors consider an in- 
terpretation that would assign to esse conatos its normal mean- 
ing as a perfect infinitive. Two or three, however, by their 
handling of the nisi-clause, give a hint looking in this direction. 
Thus White renders: “except they perceived.” Allen and 
Greenough have: “without seeing”; and Moore, while accept- 


* Tacitus, Agr. 37, Ann. I. 23, 35, and 63. 
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ing the conventional interpretation οὗ esse conatos, yet adds: 
“The influence of nist in without-clauses may have made this 
form of condition appear less irregular than it really is.’ 
Lahmeyer much more directly suggests that, in place of niss 
. cernerent, Cicero’s thought really calls for something like 
cum... non putarent. Anz regards the ntst-clause as repre- 
senting ni quia... cernebant of the direct discourse—i. 6. a 
belief in immortality was the one thing that held the ancients 
to their high exploits. No parallels are cited for such an inter- 
pretation of a nist-clause. Possibly Anz had in mind the poetic 
and post-Augustan use of sive, in cases where the sense seems 
to call for swe quod.® 
Without going to the extreme of these last two suggestions, 
it seems to the writer that something may be made of the 
attempt to solve the difficulties of this passage by elucidating 
the nisi-clause as an adjunct to esse conatos used in its normal 
sense. | 
In another work, Cicero has a similar idea to express, and he 
there uses the phrase sine magna spe immortalitates.* Had he 
done the same here, there would never have been any question 
as to the meaning or syntax of the passage. For we should 
have had the following: 


Nemo umquam mihi, Scipio, persuadebit aut patrem tuum 
Paulum ... aut multos praestantes viros . . . tanta esse cona- 
tos . . . sine magna spe immortalitatis. 


At the end of the sentence, and after an intervening relative 
clause, the prepositional phrase might seem awkward, thus in- 
ducing Cicero, on the spur of the moment, to substitute the 
paraphrase nist . . . cernebant, which in the indirect discourse 
takes the form nist... cernerent. This explanation accounts 
most simply for the choice of the imperfect tense. 

It is suggested, then, that the conditional sentence at the 
beginning of the passage under discussion is not contrary to 
fact, the general drift being: “I can never be persuaded that 
the worthies of old performed their mighty exploits without a 
belief in immortality.” 


°E. g. Tacitus, Hist. I. 18. 
‘Tuse. Disp. 1. 32. 
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There still remains a slight inexactness; for, in this con- 
nection, a conditional clause is not the precise counterpart of a 
phrase with sine. But this fact is not fatal to the interpreta- 
tion; for in Cicero’s philolosphical works inexactness of ex- 
pression is no rarity; and here a little freedom in rounding off 
the sentence may more readily be condoned because of the in- 
tervening relative clause. 


H. C. Nurtrna. 
UXIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BEREELBY, ΟἿΣ, 


VI—THE SEVRUGUIN PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
NAKS-I-RUSTAM INSCRIPTION (NRa). 


In 1908 after a careful study of Stolze’s Photograph of the 
NakS-i-Rustam memorial of King Darius I suggested a few 
emendations based on inferences drawn from this source. Later 
I was able to note the valuable material furnished me in Fahn- 
enabzug by Professor Weissbach from his examination of the 
_ Sevruguin Photograph. The emended trilingual text with 
photographic plates was published by him in Die Ketlinschriften 
am Grabe des Darius Hystaspes, 1911. 

With the aid of a powerful magnifying lens I have frequently 
made minute examinations of the photograph of the Ancient 
Persian text of the upper inscription and regard as quite certain 
several readings, of which some confirm and others differ from 
those of the German scholar. 

1. 7% A perpendicular wedge following the sign for ἐδ justi- 
fies the supplement of ἃ, thus showing the regular extended 
vowel grade in framdtdram (not framdtaram). 

1,12. diératapty, also Stolze’s Photo. 

ll. 19-20. aba(ra-)20)ha*. The sign for h* is clearly seen 
at the beginning of 1. 20; the perpendicular stroke in the sign 
for b* can be recognized near the end of 1. 19. This aorist 
ending of the imperfect is certain, cf. Tolman, Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Madressa Jubilee Volume 172. 

Hl. 21-2. ddtam tya mand avadts adarty. The visible portion 
of the obliquely meeting wedges in the sign for & confirms the 
reading avadis, the syntactical relation of which to addarty still 
remains difficult to explain: ‘das Gesetz, das meine, es wurde 
gehalten,’ Bartholomae, AtW. 690; ‘mein Gesetz hielt sie,’ 
Weissbach ; ‘the law which (is) mine, that brought them under 
its sway,’ Kent, JAOS. 35, 34, 7; ‘the law which (is) mine, 
that was established for them,’ Tolman, Lez. 45. 

1. 25. haumavargaé; g* is certain. 

1, 82. The photograph shows y°u plus a horizontal with two 
lower dots which would indicate two perpendiculars. This 
must be taken as the sign for d* not d‘, thus making Weissbach’s 
supplement yau(dinam) impossible. There follow two marks 
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which may be the remains of the two horizontals in the sign 
for n*. The space allows supplement of three characters. I 
suggest yauda(nayd), i. 6. yaudanai + postpositive a, ‘in strife,’ 
cf. Skt. yodhana. In making this supplement I feel confident 
that such a form not only fills the lacuna but also fits the traces 
of wedges visible on the rock. 

1. 38. yadipa(tt)y seems assured from Stolze’s photograph, 
not yadupadty. 

ll. 38-9. maniy + + + + + 89)y*, with space for at least five 
characters confirms the supplement manty(dhay t-39) ya. 

1. 39. ciyakaram + + + + + is followed by clear traces of two 
perpendiculars. This makes Weissbach’s conjecture (dha a)vd — 
impossible. The sign is evidently m* of which the upper por- 
tions of the last two perpendiculars are still visible. I should 
restore (dha* 1) md, ‘are these (countries)’. 

1. 40. A space at the beginning of this line for more than 
one sign has not been filled in by the stonecutter. 

1,41. patikard. The final ἃ is certain. 

Nl. 41-2. t(ya)t(y) g-42)a0um. There is no space for mand 
before g* which is clearly written. 

1,42. wind ++ hy, 1. 6. rind (sd) h*y. 

]. 46. diray +++ e¢++ ἃ. The lacuna would not be 
filled by Weissbach’s diray (hac)dé. The space requires 
ditray (apy hac)d as suggested by Stolze’s photograph. 

1. 4%. partaram is clear. 

ll. 49-50. a(k-)50)unavam. The sign for &* is broken from 
the rock. 

1, 50. auramazddty for auramazdaimavy. The stonecutter 
has failed to write m®* after d, the slight differentiation between 
the two signs making this a case of haplography. 

Il. 50-51. a(ba-)51)ra. The sign for b* is broken from the 
rock, 

1. 51. The photograph seems to show akunava(m mdm), not 
akuna(vam mé)m. 

ll. 52-58. hacd +++ +++ (ut)d(ma-)53)vy. A word di- 
vider doubtless occupies the first space, followed by a part of a 
character which does not show the two obliquely meeting wedges 
required in the sign for σ΄. Weissbach’s supplement hacd 
ga(std) is therefore doubtful. 
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In the following lines the supplement given is necessary since 
even traces of many of the signs are not now visible. 

ll. 53-4. dahy(dum αἰ)ία a(da-)54)m. 

Il. 54-5. jadiyami(y) atta(ma-)55)ty. 

1]. 56-57. auramazda(h-)57)a. 
ἢ, δγ-8, (gas-) 58) ta. 

It seems that the lacunae at the end of these lines indicate a 
considerable increase in the rent at the right of the rock. A 
vacant space of the width of nearly two lines follows 1. 55. 


H. C. ToLMan. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


VIIL—NOTE ON THE VOSSIANUS Q86 AND THE 
REGINENSES 333 AINND 1616. 


Mrs. Frank’s discovery (pp. 67-70 of the preceding number 
of this journal) pleasantly confirms a hope with more than usual 
speed. I must emend, and gladly, part of the anticipation; 
for scopritore, read scopritrice. There can be no doubt that 
Vat. Reg. Lat. 333 and the Vossianus at one time formed part 
of the same volume. After all, the kind of calculation to which 
I was led by Peiper’s suggestion, is sometimes profitable. We 
can see about how much lee-way we should allow in considera- 
tions of this kind. Had the gatherings been regular, there 
would have been 159 leaves in the firet part of the volume. I 


felt that this space was a bit cramped for what I thought it 


might have contained (see P. Q. i, 268, n. 32), and now we 
learn that 162 leaves were available for the texts of Juvencus 
and Sedulius. As for the suggestion that the Phaedrus of 
Vat. Reg. Lat. 1616 once stood at the end of the Vosstanus, I 
hope that 1 expressed myself with becoming caution (p. 272). 
However, I am not yet persuaded by Mrs. Frank’s conclusions 
to relegate this hypothesis to the realm of the impossible. We 
should reckon with the size of the script-space (p. 271), as well 
as with that of the page. Why the leaf in the Phaedrus could 
not have been cut down from one as large as that of the Vosst- 
anus because “the left-hand margins of recto and verso are of 
approximately the same: width” is to me a mystery. Instead 
of trying to fathom it, I will point out the simple fact that the 
leaf has been cut. In the right-hand margin of the first page 
of the Phaedrus (ἢ. 171), of which, through the kindness of 
Mr. H. J. Leon, I have a photograph, a scribe, apparently the 
same as the writer of the text, writes one of the titles of the 
fables for the rubricator or initialist to fill in later. The title 
is: CERVVS AD ΕὈΝΤΕΜ LavpatT CorNva, of which we eee in the 
margin: ceruu(s) adfonte(m) laud. Only a trace of the d is 
visible, and the rest has been cut away. ‘The verso of this leaf, 
and the recto of f. 18, accessible in Chatelain (Plate 165) show 
instances of the same sort. The longest bit of a title cut off 
contained nine letters and one space. The guide for the title 
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at the top of f. 18 is written in the upper margin, well above 
the text. As guides for the titles at the tops of f. 17° and 100 
do not appear, they, too, in all probability, were written in the 
upper margin, though in a part later cut away. I think it is 
safe to say that the original page of the Phaedrus may have 
been as wide as that of the Vosstanus and Regtnensis 333. 
The margin would have been wider than that allowed in most 
parts of the book, seeing that the script-space was, as suited the 
text, unusually small. From my photographs of the Vosstanus, 
which at least give relative values exactly, I am sure that the 
script-space did vary between limits at least as wide apart as 
10.9 and 13.6 cm. 

As to the script of the Vosstanus-Reginensis, I heartily agree 
with Mrs. Frank that in palaeography discretion is the better 
part of valor; indeed I suggested various possibilities as to the 
provenience of our book (p. 272). When we learn more of the 
history of the script of Fleury, as we undoubtedly shall from 
the researches of Monsignor Le Grelle (see also p. 276, n. 47), 
we may perhaps determine this provenience with more cer- 
tainty. Meanwhile, though ready, as before, to capitulate the 
moment my walls are broken down, I see no breach in them 


as yet. 
E. K. Rann. 


Harvard UNIvaRsi?Y. 
ADDENDUM. 

As I now learn from further correspondence with Mrs. Frank 
that after a careful comparison of Reginensts 333 with 1616, both 
she and Monsignor LeGrelle and Professor Lindsay agree that 
the Phaedrus part of the latter manuscript could not possibly 
have formed part of the former, I will capitulate at once and 
withdraw this part of my hypothesis. It therefore becomes more 
probable, though not altogether certain (see my article, p. 272), 
that the Reginensis-Vosstanus is the very manuscript registered 
by the mediaeval librarian of Cluny. Even though this is the 
case, the provenience of the script remains to be determined. 

RB. K. Ε. 


cece. παν προ ΟῚ ππσστα 


REPORTS. 


NEVE JAHRBUCHER FUR DAS KLASS. ALTERTUM, Vol. XXV 
(1922), Heft 1-5. 


Pp. 1-15. H. Leisegang, Neue Wege zum klassischen Alter- 
tum. A sort of composite review of the following works of the 
last two years: Spengler, Untergang des Abendlandes; L. Zieg- 
ler, Gestaltwandel der Gotter; A. v. Blumenthal, Griechische 
Vorbilder; K. Joél, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie, Vol. I, 
pp. 990 (up to Plato excl.); H. Ehrenberg, Tragoedie und 
Kreuz; E. Salin, Platon und die griechische Utopie; Horneffer, 
Der Platonismus und die Gegenwart and Der junge Platon; H. - 
Bliiher, Wiedergeburt der platonischen Akademie; Κα. Rein- 
hardt, Poseidonios. Variegated as are the contents of these 
books and different as is their purpose, they coincide in their 
iconoclastic tendency to substitute for the historical and purely 
scientific interpretation of cultural phenomena, now all but uni- 
versal, a more intuitive and divinatory method by which, it is 
alleged, a truer understanding of ancient thought and feeling 
is made possible. With the exception of Spengler, whose first 
volume is, by the way, one of the most sensationally successful 
publications within a generation, these authors are philhellenic, 
the antihumanistic bias of Spengler being demonstrably based 
upon a perversion of notorious facts. A triumphant tone of 
victory, the thrill of a new dispensation, pervades almost all 
these books, and a corresponding contempt for the communis 
opinto is characteristic of them. ‘The violent reaction which 
they represent is also reflected in their style which teems with 
neologisms and in its dithyrambic fervor staggers the reader at 
first, but when he has mastered the contents, he soon discovers 
that these men have a message to convey which fully deserves 
most careful attention. Whether the future is theirs, time 
alone can tell. 


Pp. 15-24. Alfred Kérte, Die Tendenz von Xenophons Ana- 
basis. This paper read at the Jena meeting of the Philological 
Association, Sept. 1921, purports to give a more satisfactory 
answer than that now prevalent to the question: Why did 
Xenophon write the Anabasis? No real problem existed so 
long as it was taken for granted that the composition of this 
work was practically contemporaneous with the events narrated, 
but K., following Schenkl, points out that V 3, 7-13 can only 
refer to incidents 30 years later, immediately subsequent to the 
battle of Leuktra. A terminus ante quem was discovered by 
EB. Meyer (Gesch. des Altertums III 278) in Xenophon’s scru- 
pulous reticence regarding the Spartan participation in, and 
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sympathy with, this ill-fated expedition against Artaxerxes. 
Such reticence was no longer called for when, in 367, Pelopidas 
succeeded in winning over the Persian monarch to the Theban 
side. ‘The Anabasis must therefore have been written between 
370-367. Following Diirrbach as against Hartmann and 
Miinscher, K. shows clearly that their hypothesis that Xenophon 
first published Bks. I-IV under the pseudonym Themistogenes 
and then added the last three books to justify his subsequent 
conduct, finally publishing the entire work under his own name, 
is replete with insurmountable difficulties. Xenophon conceived 
and composed the Anabasis as a unit, and he was able to do this, 
even after so long an interval of time, owing to his retentive 
memory—a remarkable proof of which is furnished by Ag. c. 
5, 4-6—and a carefully kept diary of all the details of the expe- 
dition. Having established these points, K. proceeds to the 
convincing demonstration, that Xenophon throughout the work 
makes propaganda for his political ideal, an entente between 
Athens and Sparta, the only coalition that could hope for suc- 
cess against the Persian and his allies in Greece; the far-off 
retreat of the Ten Thousand under the joint leadership of the 
Spartan Cheirisophos and the Athenian Xenophon after the 
battle of Cunaxa furnished a practical illustration of the efficacy 
of such an alliance and it is with this political purpose primar- 
Ty in view that Xenophon composed the Anabasis at a time 
when his plan seemed best capable of realization. 


Pp. 24-41. R. Reitzenstein, Horaz als Dichter. This paper 
read at the same philological meeting as the previous one, is an 
attempt to show how Horace, as well as Vergil and Livy (?), 
emancipated himself gradually from the domineering influence 
of Hellenistic poetry in thought and expression by reverting to 
classic models and grafting upon these a Roman moral code, as 
it were, which was a kind of combination of the Ciceronian 
‘“humanitas’ with Greek ethics. To secure the necessary founda- 
tion for his theory, R. gives a readable, though more or less 
fanciful, survey of the political and ethical ‘ Weltanschauung ἢ 
of the two previous centuries and on this basis discusses a num- 
ber of Horatian odes with the purpose of determining just to 
what extent the poet passed beyond his classical and Alexan- 
drian predecessors and what particular elements can be attrib- 
uted to his own poetical gifts and his moral personality. The 
article seems a kind of palinode of a previous paper (Jahrb. 
XXI [1908], 81 ff.) wherein R. had over-emphasized the Hel- 
lenistic influence upon Horace. This he now desires to mini- 
mize, in view of Pasquali’s ingenious and learned book, which, 
as R. himself states, was the immediate incentive for the present 
discussion. 
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Pp. 42-50. E. Kornemann, P. Quinctilius Varus. A defence 
of this unfortunate general. He was the ablest administrator 
whom Augustus, at the time in question, could have selected 
as governor of Germany. His imposts of taxes and his intro- 
duction of the Roman method of judicial procedure, while 
doubtless obnoxious and irksome to the natives, were legitimate 
measures 88 Germany was at the time regarded as a Roman 
province with its capital at Cologne (Colonia Claudia Ara 
Agrippinensis). The real cause of the catastrophe at the Teuto- 
burg Forest (9 A. D.) is to be found in the weak and penurious 
policy of the emperor, who, after the death of his great military 
adviser Agrippa, did not provide sufficiently large armies to 
check the barbarian tribes from crossing the frontier and to 
make successful inroads upon still unconquered territory, in 
pursuance of the plan of Drusus which was frustrated by his 
death. In an appendix K. reverts to the old and still unsolved 
problem as to the site of the battle. He locates it on the bound- 
ary line of the Marsi and Bructeri, in the vicinity of the upper 
or middle Lippe, on its northern bank. Close by must have 
been situated the famous Aliso camp or castellum, which the 
spade has, however, not yet brought to light. 


Pp. 89-100. H. Schneider, Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
klass. Altertumswissenschaft in Deutschland. Hine geschichts- 
philosophische Betrachtung. The author construes a cardinal 
difference between the purely philosophical and the scientific- 
philological interpretation of antiquity and recognizes three dis- 
tinct periods since 1750. The first is the age of Herder, who 
follows in the footsteps of Winckelmann, Lessing and Wieland, 
and its great philological representative is F. A. Wolf. It is 
characterized by an idealization of antiquity which furnishes 
cial prototypes of humanity, beauty, wisdom and civic virtue. 

e second is that of Hegel. Its poet is Goethe, who, however, 
belongs equally to the first period. Its first great scholar is 
A. Boeckh and it culminates in a contemplation of classical 
antiquity from the point of view of the history of culture. The 
third epoch is poetically inaugurated by H. v. Kleist, scientific- 
ally by E. Rohde, and placed on a firm, philosophical basis by 
Fr. Nietzsche, whose influence still preponderates in the works 
reviewed by Leisegang (see above). The irrational elements of 
Hellenism are studied and what is human and vivid is followed 
out in its manifold ramifications. ‘These epochs succeed one 
another in time, and each makes use of the abiding results of its 
predecessor but does so without acknowledgment of its indebt- 
edness, emphasizing only the points of difference and priding 
itself on its own substantial progress. At the beginning of the 
second period we have the battle between A. Boeckh and G. 
Hermann. The third starts with the bitter feud of Rohde and 
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Wilamowitz. ‘The ultra-modern school endeavors to replace the 
old philological method with a new one based on feeling and 
intuitive insight and is convinced that its discoveries will bring 
about a reconciliation between life and science, the proper analy- 
sis of classical antiquity serving as a kind of stepping-stone to 
a wider generalization—the history of human culture. 

Pp. 101-120. Ο. Jachmann, Die dichterische Technik in 
Vergils Bukolika. Vergil’s palpable imitation of Theokritos 
has always stood in the way of a higher estimation of the 
Bucolics. But a subtler analysis of the composition and a 
deeper insight into the artistic structure of these poems reveals 
the fact that in spite of all the borrowings, the young poet 
exhibits an originality quite his own. He eschews the won- 
derful realism of his great model, but instead transports his 
characters, which often represent historical individuals in the 
guise of shepherds, into ideal situations, and invests his buco- 
lic scenes with a sentimental atmosphere that is peculiarly 
Vergilian. This romantic love of nature in all her visible forms 
and the mellifluous character of his verse are two conspicuous 
features which were new in Latin literature and an augury of 
the matchless masterpiece known as the Georgics. Jachmann 
selects for his detailed interpretation Eclogues ITI, IX, I, these 
being among the earliest in the collection and, therefore, well 
calculated to show the great poetic artist in the making. 


Pp. 120-134. C. Clemen, Die Totung des Vegetationsgeistes. 
An interesting folkloristic study of primitive religion. The 
article is too full of details to make a brief résumé possible. 
The author refutes the hypothesis of Neckel, Die Ueberliefe- 
rungen vom Gotte Balder 1920, that this vegetation deity of 
Scandinavian mythology belongs to the category of ‘ travelling 
myths’ and had its origin in Asia, by showing that the rites 
connected with Balder are found in one form or another in 
many primitive mythologies. Cp. Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Tam- 
muz, the Tarsian Sandan, the Phoenician Melkarth, the Phry- 
gian Lityerses, the Slavic corn deities Kostrubonko, Kostroma, 
Kupulo, Lada, Jarilo, the Mexican Tezcatlipoca and Huitzilo- 
pochtli. Relics of similar rites can be traced in India, Persia, 
in the Hebraic Purim festival, in the Roman Saturnalia, in the 
sacrifices of the Roman Argei, and in countries such as Morocco, 
before the Islamic religion took root. Even the death and 
resurrection of Jesus show traces of the same belief, as is in- 
ferred from certain passages in St. Paul, such as I Cor. 15, 3 f., 
I Thess. 4, 14, Rom. 6, 5, Ephes. 5, 14. The violent death of 
the vegetation-spirit in the form of a human sacrifice—the 
killing of an animal, or the destruction of a puppet in human 
form—everywhere a later development—is called for as a pre- 
liminary to the annual revival of the fructifying principle of 
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nature. In its kernel this symbolism is the same the world over, 
but the religious rites connected with it naturally assume 
various outward forms at different times and among different 
peoples, interdependence or direct influence of one upon the 
other being rarely, if ever, plausible and in no case demon- 
strable. These ceremonies, albeit still largely practised in 
historic times, were no longer understood in their primal signif- 
icance by the peoples themselves, who merely followed hoary 
traditions, being unconcerned about the origin of the belief or 
the rites resulting from it. 


Pp. 138-157. W. Nestle, Intellektualismus und Mystik in 
der griechischen Philosophie. Intellectualism is the native, and 
for a long time isolated, characteristic of Greek life and thought. 
Other peoples have their saints and prophets but Greece its 
wise men, σοφία including both theoretical knowledge and prac- 
tical activity. This mental clarity Nietzsche happily styled 
Apollinean as opposed to the Dionysian or ecstatic. Neste 
shows that Hellenic intellectualism receives a violent check, 
when in the 7th and 6th centuries in close connection with the 
orgiastic cult of Dionysos, which had passed probably from 
India and Persia into Thrace, the Orphic mysteries made their 
appearance in Hellas. The Greek conception of life had until 
then been of a purely mundane character; the Orphic mysticism 
turned its gaze toward a life beyond. ‘The transcendental was 
the real life, that on earth merely a preparation for this, at best 
an illusory one. Orphism was not the outcome of rationalistic 
thought, but a divine revelation. When this new theory entered 
the Greek fabric, intellectualism and mysticism in philosophy 
contended for centuries for the mastery. At times the two streams 
flowed amicably side by side, at others their waters mingled and 
there then began a struggle as to which constituent element 
should predominate. This development in Greek philosophy 
Nestle then takes up in detail. Intellectualism is represented 
by Anaximander, Herakleitos, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zenon, 
the Sophists, Demokritos, Sokrates—all Greek systems of ethics 
were henceforth rationalistic—Antisthenes, Aristippos, Aristotle 
and the Peripatetics, the elder and younger Stoic school, the 
Epicurean school and the Sceptics. Mystically influenced were 
the Pythagoreans, Empedokles, Plato—even though Wilamo- 
witz will not have it so—and the older Academy, Poseidonios, 
Philon of Alexandria, the neo-Pythagoreans and finally neo- 
Platonism. In this discussion special prominence is rightly 
assigned to Poseidonios who, though a thorough mystic and as 
such the precursor of neo-Platonism, yet endeavored to fuse the 
ee of Plato with the unadulterated intellectualism of 

istotle. 


Pp. 157-166. Joh. Kromayer. Republik und Monarchie im 
6 
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Altertum und bei uns. The downfall of the three most power- 
ful monarchies of Europe is the resultant of a long development, 
dating from the English revolution in 1649. From that time 
on the monarchical idea and monarchical institutions in spite 
of some attempts at galvanization show a steady decline from 
absolutism through constitutionalism to republican forms of 
government. In antiquity the process was just the reverse. In 
the heyday of Greece, the period of the Persian wars, the domi- 
nant form of government was the republic, for Sparta with its 
dual kingdom and Ephors was only a nominal monarchy. The 
rule of tyrants in Greece, Sicily and elsewhere was a transient 
one. With Philip of Macedon and his successors absolute mon- 
archies came into being and they remained until Greece and the 
rest of the ancient world became provinces of Rome. The 
Roman development was along the same lines. When Rome 
passes into the full light of history, it was a republic, mon- 
archical tendencies and dictatorships not being of long duration. 
Beginning with Augustus it soon passed into an absolute 
monarchy which ended only with its downfall at the hands of 
Germanic conquerors. In seeking for an explanation of the 
phenomena in question, Kromayer shows in detail that the 
ancient republics, one and all, did not in the run of centuries 
prove equal to their tasks, the guarantee of safety and of the 
right of property, the preservation of internal peace and the 
prevention of financial distress and economic ruin. They thus 
became the prey of energetic and powerful leaders. It would 
be an enticing study to discuss in a similar manner the contrary 
development in modern times and to enquire into the causes. 
But this would transcend the limits of an essay, says K., and 
would lie outside the competence of the historian of antiquity. 
Still it could be easily shown, he concludes, that in modern 
European history, at least up to the time of the French revolu- 
tion, a very similar ascent to pure absolutism is in evidence. 


Pp. 167-181. J. Korner, Literaturgeschichte und Literatur- 
wissenschaft. A discussion called forth by the following books: 
J. Nadler, Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stémme und 
Landschaften, 3 vols. 1912-1918; E. R. Curtius, Die litera- 
rischen Wegbereiter des neuen Frankreich 1919; Ο. Walzel, Die 
deutsche Dichtung seit Goethes Tod, 1st ed. 1919, 2nd ed. 1920. 


Pp. 181-189. Ἐς, Stiirmer gives a very detailed synopsis of 
J. A, Scott’s The Unity of Homer. “The unity of Homer is 
convincingly demonstrated.” The space accorded to the Ameri- 
can scholar far transcends that usually granted to book reviews 
in this periodical. It is a melancholy reason that has prompted 
the editor to do so, to wit, the circumstance that the phenomen- 
ally low value of the mark at present puts the purchase of the 
book quite out of reach of German readers, and I doubt if any 
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but the largest German libraries will be able to secure American 
books for some time to come. This applies e. g. to Petersen’s 
Cicero, published by the same Press,—a book which also has met 
with a most favorable reception, but the reviewers of which are 
about the only beats possidentes. 


Heft 5. 


Pp. 193-204. K. Ziegler, Solon als Mensch und Dichter. 
Setting aside the lawgiver and politician, the author draws a 
most sympathetic picture of the man and poet, basing his study 
exclusively upon the fragments of his verse, for these are not 
only largely autobiographical, but also for obvious reasons the 
most authentic source available. Solon is one of the earliest 
Greeks, certainly the oldest Athenian, whose personality is his- 
torically known to us, and as such the exponent of the entrance 
of Athens on the stage of Greek history. All the qualities of 
the Athenian mentality which was destined to make Athens the 
centre of Greek genius for many generations are, as it were 
focussed in him. At the muse-loving court of Peisistratos as 
yet no Athenian name is met with. 


Pp. 205-218. HE. Maass, Die Lebenden und die Toten. The 
all but universal superstition that the souls of the dead can 
return from the grave to molest or injure the living led to the 
adoption of many preventive measures which the author dis- 
cusses. Among those most frequently employed was the heap- 
ing on of stones, or of single heavy slabs or of stones attached 
to wickerwork. In other instances the corpse itself was tied down 
or transfixed. A fence around the grave was also thought 
effective. Shoes were often buried with the dead to enable the 
soul to travel the more easily and speedily to the lower regions 
—its permanent abode. The Huns and Alemanni regarded 
burial places as taboo and they gave them a wide berth in their 
wanderings. ‘This superstitious fear of the return of the soul 
is the key to the explanation of a number of passages, such 
as Pausanias’ (Bk. X) description of the grave of the Sibyl 
and Amm. Marcell. XVI, 2, 12, XX XI, 2, 2 which have hitherto 
not been properly understood. Maass also sees in Tac. Germ. 
12, 27 references to the same belief and gives high praise to the 
Roman author for his deep insight into Germanic customs. In 
this assumption he is, however, quite wrong, as could easily be 
shown if these reports did not forbid criticism of the articles 
themselves in whole or in part. 


Pp. 218-232. P. Fischer, Anderthalb Jahre Kampf um den 
Altonaer Joseph. Ein Riickblick und ein Ausblick. From 
Goethe himself in his Wahrheit und Dichtung we knew that, 
when about 14 years of age, he had written an epic in Alexan- 
drian metre on the biblical story of Joseph. It was thought 
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that he had destroyed the poem along with other youthful pro- 
ductions in 1767. It, therefore, naturally created quite a sen- 
sation when Piper in 1920 announced that he had discovered 
this selfsame work in Altona. The majority of Goethe savants 
at once pronounced the poem to be clearly apocryphal, some 
assigning it to the XVIIth or to the first half of the XVIIIth 
century. The elaborate examination given to this epic of about 
5,000 verses by A. Berendsohn and M. Schnitzer, whose argu- 
ments are dispassionately enumerated and discussed by Fischer, 
has forced upon him the conviction that we now in fact possess 
this original work of the lad Goethe, whose well-known precocity 
also offers no obstacle to his authorship. The skilful manner 
in which this conclusion is reached offers a fine example of 
present-day methods of ‘ Higher Criticism.’ 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 
MUNICH, GERMANY. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, Vol. XLVI (1923), parts 1-2. 


Pp. 5-13. Le traité Athéno-Thrace de 35%. Paul Cloché. 
The treaty with Berisades, Amadokos and Kersebleptes, known 
in great part from an inscription (1. G. 11. 5, 65b), was from 
the Athenian national point of view not so successful as Demos- 
thenes (XXIII, 173) implies. It was rather a compromise 
than a military or diplomatic victory in the Athenian-Thracian 
conflicts of 359-7. It even left independence to Cardia, the 
Thermopylae of the Thracian Chersonese, to which Hegesippos 
objected in 357. Demosthenes was thinking of the notable ad- 
vantages which the treaty gave to Athens over the previous 
treaties of 359 and 358. Perhaps he exaggerated in his speech 
of the year 352 in order to deprive Charidemos of the honor 
proposed by Aristokrates and to render him more odious to the 
Athenians for whom his rival Chares had concluded the treaty 
of 357. ) 


Pp. 14-25. La langue des tablettes d’exécration latines. 
Maurice Jeanneret. Corrections and additions to previous arti- 
cles on Latin curse inscriptions in the Rev. de Phil. 1916, pp. 
225-258; 1917, pp. 5-99; 126-153. Tablets of Susa also give 
the author’s name. Notes on the gender of dies, which is femi- 
nine in the vulgar language, on occidere which occurs fourteen 
times, interficere which occurs only three (omitted by misprint) 
times, and on ezire which occurs in the Johns Hopkins Tabellae 
Defixionum (A. J. P. XXXITI, 1912, Suppl.), on omnis and to- 
tus, ex and e, nec—= non, parvum (wrongly printed parum) == 
paucum, active verbs with a reflexive meaning, pleonasms, pro- 
lepsis, copulatives, asyndeton which is intensive and reserved for 
magical expression. 
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Pp. 25 and 54. Notes on Cicero, Phil. 2, 114 and 117. L. 
Havet. 


Pp. 26-55. Chronologie de la vie du rhéteur Aelius Aristide. 
André Boulanger. Criticism of previous writers on the subject 
and new dating. Born in Dec. 117 A.D., Aristides fell ill in 
Dec. 143, the tenth year of his malady commencing in Dec. 152. 
He lived at Rome from April to July 144 where he wrote his 
discourse on Rome, in Smyrna from the winter to the spring of 
146 preparatory to taking treatment at the Asclepieum of Perga- 
mum, where the god guaranteed him seventeen years of life 
before the great pestilence about 165 A.D. With these dates 
agrees the dating of the attack of the Costoboci against Eleusis 
and the discourse of Aristides on the subject between 170 and 
175 A. Ὁ. Trip to Egypt about 142 A. D., when Rhodes, Cos 
and several villages of Caria and Lycia were destroyed by an 
earthquake. It is certain that Aristides lived till after the death 
of Marcus Aurelius and died between 181 and 187 A.D. P. 55 
gives a chronological table of the events of his life. 


Pp. 56-75. Notes critiques et explicatives sur Catulle. Georges 
Lafaye. In III, 1; XIII, 12 Veneres does not mean “ Graces,” 
but since Venus was originally the abstract idea of natural 
power or charm, and three of these prehistoric Veneres- became 
later the Graces, translate Veneres as “The Venuses,” to pre- 
serve the primitive belief. In XVII, 3 for ac sulcis read arcu- 
lets; XVII, 15 refers to the proverbial custom, still existing, of 
special guards in little huts or tuguria to protect the grapes as 
they ripen. In XVII, 19 Catullus is not thinking of Iliad IV, 
482 but rather of Philetas (Stobaeus, Flor. III, 109). Popular 
diction compares the obtuse man to an alder such as Catullus 
could have seen on the lower course of the Po, to which Liguria 
extended in his time. Ellis’ edition is wrong in saying that 
there were no alders in Liguria. In XXV, 5 for diva mulier 
artes read luna vestiartos. In XLII, 5 (cf. 1. 23) si=‘in case 
that’ takes the indicative instead of the subjunctive under the 
influence of the popular style as seen in Plautus. In XLV, 6 
que can be disjunctive (cf. A. J. P. XL, p. 198). In XLV, 14 
huic unt domino refers to a statue of Eros which Acme has in 
her room. In LXII, 53, 55 accoluere is defended as a technical 
word from agriculture. In LXIV, 16 read Hac, tlla atque alta; 
LXIV, 132 read aris in view of Aeneid XI, 269. In LXIV, 
800 read roseo. Catullus is thinking of the circular aureole 
which surrounds the head (vertex) as it is seen on the monu- 
ments. LXIV, 353-381 was written after Catullus’ journey to 
Troy, and his view of Achilles’ grave. Catullus, like Caesar in 
47 B. C., seven years after the death of Catullus (Lucan IX, 
961-979), could not have seen the tomb of Hector which had 
disappeared, and had eyes only for that of Achilles where Polyx- 
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ena had been sacrificed. Hence Catullus’ neglect to mention 
Achilles’ victory over Hector. In LXVI, 59 for ven ἰδὲ read 
dui with a gloss above, vel divt. In LXVII, 7 read Dic age de 
vobis. G contrary to Ellis reads vobis, not nobis. In LXVIII, 
138 for cottdiana read cotbuit. In LXXI, 6 defence and ex- 
planation of a te nactus. In LXXXI, 6 read audes: οἱ (not et) 
nescis quod facimmus facias? In XC, 5 for gnatus read gratus; 
in CXV, 17 keep the reading ultro with its early meaning. 


Pp. 76-86. Le duel chez Ménandre. Arth.Humpers. Consid- 
eration of the dual in papyri, inscriptions, and Greek literature. 
Menander uses the dual only in the oath νὴ τὼ θεώ, says Meillet. 
But three passages were knOwn even before the recent papyro- 
logical discoveries where the old Menander uses the dual. Crit- 
icism of statistical methods and consideration of other comic 
poets. ‘The dual is used in the middle and even in the new 
comedy as late as the third century B. C. There is no inter- 
' ruption in the use of the dual from Homer to Eustathius. No 
traces are found in the New Testament or the Church Fathers 
because the authors are too little hellenized to use rare forms. 


Pp. 87-96. Bulletin bibliographique. Reviews of Evans’ Ad- 
litteratio latina; Fiske’s Lucilius and Horace; Ramorino’s Le 
Satire di A. Persio Flacco; Thomas, Notes critiques et explica- 
tives sur les Satires de Perse, and Notes critiques sur Velleius 
Paterculus et sur Tacite; Gabarrou’s Le latin d’Arnobe; Hagen- 
dahl’s Studia Ammianea; Donnis Martin’s The Cynegetica of 
Nemesianus ; Gladys Martin’s Laus Pisonis; the Budé Sénéque; 
Naylor’s Horace, Odes and Epodes; and Slotty’s Vulgirlatei- 
nisches Uebungsbuch. 


Pp. 97-113. Notes critiques sur Eschyle. Louis Havet. 
Rectifications of the order of verses in Suppl. 205-212, Pers. 
280-283; Sept. 83-89, 195-201; 203-213, 529-549, 915-917. 
Textual notes based on the theory of ‘saut de méme au méme.’ 


Pp. 114-131. Inscriptions grecques métriques inédites d’Asie 
Mineure. W. M. Calder. No. 1 gives the first example of a 
tomb which at its dedication has become the sanctuary of an 
oracle. The epitaph is by the same Phrygian versifier as the 
inscription of Βεννευεκή (Ramsay, Studies in the E. R. Prov., 
p. 127). The two inscriptions interpret one another and throw 
much light on Phrygian religious ideas. Eighteen other inter- 
esting unpublished metrical inscriptions mostly from the first 
three centuries A. D. are published from copies made by Ram- 
say or Calder or by both between,1908 and 1913. No. 20 gives 
a different restoration of Ath. Mitt. XXV, p. 444. 


Pp. 132-134. Deux inscriptions byzantines d’Antioche de 
Pisidie. W.M. Calder. Restoration and explanation of the two 
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inscriptions published by Sterrett (148 and 149 in his Epigr. 
Journey in Asia Minor). 

Pp. 135-153. Le poéme 64 de Catulle. Georges Ramain. 
There are many Alexandrian characteristics in the 64th epyllion 
on the marriage of Thetis and Peleus and reminiscences of ear- 
lier poems and works of art but it is not an imitation of a lost 
Greek work, and shows great Roman originality. It is a de- 
fence of marriage as Hodgson affirmed (cited by Ellis, Catullus, 
p. 280). Its unity and composition are explained. There are 
two similar compositions joined together to show, one the hap- 
piness of conjugal love, the other (the story of Theseus and 
Ariadne) the misfortune of illegitimate love. Catullus has made 
a bold attempt to transfer to poetry the processes of painting 
(the story of Ariadne could be seen on the walls of many an 
ancient public building or private house), though of course not 
interpreting any real work of art. The disposition and arrange- 
ment and moral ideas belong to Catullus. 


Pp. 154-155. Callimaque. Epigramme sur Hétion d’Amphi- 
polis, Louis Havet. Read for crew, τῷ ἱππεῖ. 


P. 155. Cicéron, Quinct. 53 et 93. Louis Havet. 


Pp. 156-184. Vergiliana. Jérdme Carcopino. Influenced by 
Galletier Carcopino brings forward many additional arguments 
to prove that Vergil is not the author of the Catalepton which 
included probably the epigrams and the Priapea. 


Pp. 185-192. Bulletin bibliographique. Reviews of Meillet’s 
Introduction ἃ l’étude comparative des langues indo-européennes ; 
Thalamas’ Etude bibliographique de la géographie d’Eratos- 
théne; Allo’s Saint Jean: L’Apocalypse; Loéfstedt’s Zur Sprache 
Tertullians; Hasebroek’s Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
Kaisers Septimius Severus; Bully’s Traité de stylistique fran- 
caise. 


THs ΘΟῊΝΒ Hopkors UNIVERSITY. 


Davip M. Rosrnson. 
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Franz Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1922. 


This is the seventh number of the STOIXEIA, Studies in 
the History of the Conception of the Universe and Science 
among the Greeks, of which Professor Boll of Heidelberg is 
the editor-in-chief. In common with other volumes of this 
series, the work may be said to be one of the offshoots of that 
interest in the occult which was engendered in his disciples by 
Hermann Usener, and of which Cumont, Dieterich, Kroll and 
Wuensch have been the foremost exponents. Like its pre- 
decessors, this book, too, is evidence of a stupendous assiduity 
in collecting materials: the author spent eleven years on his 
task, constantly assisted by his master, Boll, and by Messrs. 
Hisler and Weinreich. 

Dornseiff himself characterizes his study as a mixture of 
investigation, systematization and collection. And while this 
makes the work more authoritative and interesting, it does not 
contribute to the ease and comfort of the reader. It would 
have been preferable to give the historical results and the 
systematic survey separately and to accompany these with a 
“ catalogue raisonné” of all the material. 

The book starts with a discussion of the ancient views of the 
origins of writing, in which the author correctly stresses the 
fundamental difference between the Oriental and the Hellenic 
conceptions (cp. Tuley, AJP. 1914, 83). In the East the 
alphabet was considered so mysterious an achievement that its 
author must needs have been either a god or a divinely inspired 
human being, a view fostered by the fact that writing was 
frequently an art reserved for the priests. The Greek, on the 
other hand, was little concerned with this question and modestly 
conceded the priority of this invention to the Orient. Hermes 
was credited with it only because he was identified with the 
Egyptian Thot. Other εὑρεταί (Kadmos, Musaios, Palamedes, 
Prometheus) are only reflections of the fact that Phoenicians 
were the middlemen, or of a recollection that several ages were 
concerned in the adaptation of the oriental characters to Greek 
sounds. 

The use of the letters as numerals is a Greek invention, from 
Miletos in the VIIIth century, while the school of Pythagoras 
seems first to have employed them for musical notation. Here 
lies presumably the origin of the mystical interpretation of the 
alphabet. For in the numbers the Pythagoreans believed to 
possess the key to an orderly understanding of the Cosmos. 
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Further progress in this direction was due to a play on the 
meaning of the word orotxetov—elementum (cp. Diels, Elemen- 
tum), which was the word used both for the letter and for the 
idea, and with the lively imagination of the Greek mind this 
equation fructified in numerous ramifications. According to 
Hisler the word στοιχεῖον was originally a term of gnomonics. It 


represents the measured length of the shadow at a given time. 


It was then used in the Dodekaoros (the 12 double hours of 
the natural day). From these the animals (ζῴδια) received 
this appellation. Numeration by letters thus acquired early a 
close connection with astronomy and astrology. Later on, in 
the age of religious syncretism and of the Mithra worship, the 
religious character of the word became fixed. 

Considerable influence in developing the mystical force of 
the alphabet is ascribed by Dornseiff to the great emphasis 
laid upon mastering the alphabet in the schools, for in an age 
in which literacy was comparatively a great accomplishment, 
the impression made upon the youthful mind must have been 
very deep. He rightly traces this influence through the 
Horatian crustulae down to the very modern alphabet noodles 
of our own day. 

This discussion of the origins of mysticism is followed by a 
detailed survey of the divers spheres in which it found its ex- 
pression. Chief among these is, of course, the A of the Chris- 
tians; the connection of the A with the γυναικεῖον αἰδοῖον (see 
the speculations about this in Rendel Harris, The origin of the 
cult of Aphrodite, a book apparently unknown to the author), 
the E, the © (both = θεός and θάνατος), the T (identified with 
σταυρός). The sound of the letters was likewise believed to have 
mystical force, and so was the etymology of their names inter- 
preted. The Pythagoreans here again are correctly named as 
the chief promoters of this tendency, specifically in the division 
of the letters into vowels and consonants. They connected the 
three double letters = Ψ Z (Y is probably only a misprint) with 
the three musical harmonies, connected the 24 letters with the 
intervals of the musical tones, the 7 vowels with the holy num- 
ber, and saw in the Y the symbol of all στοιχεῖα (the 3 arms = 
vowels, surds and sonants). 

A very extensive discussion is devoted to the well-known use 
of the vowel series in magic, on the papyri and on gnostic- 
christian gems and in writings. I like to call attention to 
Hisler’s contribution in this chapter, according to which 
Abraxas = the “ arba k’sé,” the four animals of the throne of 
Jahwe in the vision of Ezekiel. How the seven vowels entered 
into the phantasies of the astrologers, is interestingly told, 
though this was known before. The author seeks the origin of 
this use of the vowels among the Egyptian θεουργοί (following 
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a passage in Demetrios περὶ ἑρμηνείας 671 Radermacher, which 
he connects with Apul. Metam. XI, 7 and with Nikomachos of 
Gerasa, p. 276 Jan). Due attention is given to the fact which 
our written-minded generation is likely to forget, that it is the 
sound, and not the writing, which is important, and that these 
sounds were pronounced in a condition of mystical ecstasis, a 
Shamanism. It was only when written tradition took the place 
of viva voce recitation that the magicians commenced to syste- 
matize and to interpret. This oral character of the magic also 
explains why the consonants, except for the xorrvopds and 
συρισμός, play only an insignificant part. On the other hand 
the force of written tradition led to the different schemata in 
the arrangement of the vowels, such as the πτερύγια etc., and to 
anagrams and syllabaria. That the whole alphabet as such 
found magical] uses had already been stated by Lobeck (Aglao- 
phamus 1330) and has been elaborated by Dieterich (ABC- 
Denkmaeler, Rh. Mus. 56, 77 foll.), who, however, is far too 
comprehensive in his treatment. An accurate division into 
magical alphabets and mere play is here almost impossible, and 
only additional evidence can give more light. 

A chapter is devoted to what the Talmud calls Gematrija 
(geometry), i. e. the association of the letters of a word with 
numbers, an early instance of which is known for the time of 
Sargon II (VIIIth Century). In Greece it is found as early 
as Berossos and may be even older, if we can believe Jamblichus, 
Vita Pyth. 147, who states that P. prophesied by means of 
numbers. This appears very doubtful, though. Assured exam- 
ples are found in an inscription from Nubia, and in a poem of 
Galenus’s father. It is not necessary to follow Dornseiff into 
the devious paths of this maze of clever equations, but the 
reader in our country will be surprised to see from the quota- 
tions the extent to which the three great scourges of mankind 
have produced in Germany a fertile field for the recrudescence 
of every kind of superstitious mantic and interpretation. In 
very truth, Usener’s words in his preface to the Weihnachtsfest, 
where he speaks of the narcotic breath from the gnostic specu. 
lations, may well be applied to the interpretations in Kisler’s 
Weltenbild, vol. II and to Wolfgang Schultz and others. All 
credit is due to our author for his refusal to swallow this modern 
gematrija whole. Attention may here be called to the dis- 
cussion of the “666” in Revelations 13, 18, for which no new 
solution is offered by our author. That the great authority of 
the protagonists in astrology and magic, Nechepso and Petosiris 
should be invoked in this connection is not astounding. Besides 
these Egyptian arch-magi, the tradition does not fail to name 
again Pythagoras and also Demokritos. The locus classicus for 
prophesies from numbers is Hippolytus, Ref. Haer. IV, 13, 
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for which I have claimed, years ago, origin in the language of 
the Mandaeans and the doctrine of the Elxaites, an identification 
which I still believe unassailable. 

The height of the mystical interpretation of letters is finally 

reached in the gnostic system of Markos in Gaul, against whom 
Irenaios hurled all his thunders. The closing chapters of the 
book deal with Jewish magic, with the acrostich and with the 
use of letters in lots, of which we still possess a number of 
instances in the shape of icosaedric dice. Dornseiff finally reaches 
the conclusion that this mysticism originated in the Orient, 
where it is found on Babylonian bricks of the eighth century, 
that under Berossos it found its way to the Occident, that it 
received its impetus from Nechepso and Petosiris (about 150 
B. C.), and reached its height in gnosticism and the magical 
papyri. The chief Greek contribution has been the vowel series, 
which naturally could not become important -in the Semitic 
languages. 
It has seemed best thus to summarize this stupendous collec- 
tion of materials, for in this the chief value of the book is to 
be sought. Nobody interested in the gnostic undercurrent or 
in the syncretism of moribund paganism can afford to pass this 
investigation by. That the interpretation of the details is cer- 
tain to provoke numerous controversies can in no way detract 
from the value of this truly “ elemental” work of research. 


ERNsT RIEss. 
Naw Yor. 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome. Edited by George Depue Had- 
zsits and David Moore Robinson: Seneca the Philosopher 
and his Modern Message. By RicHarp Morr GUMMERE. 
Horace and his Influence. By Grant SHOWERMAN. 
Virgil and his Meaning to the World of To-day. By J. W. 
MackalL. Each about 150 pp. Boston, Marshall Jones 
Company, 1922. 


Mr. GUMMERE’s volume, the first of the series, is praise- 
worthy. He has gauged his task and profits in synoptic clear- 
ness by restrictions of space. The Life of Seneca, His Influence 
upon Pagan Rome and His Appeal to the Church, How he 
Touched the Medieval Mind, How the Renaissance Viewed Him, 
Montaigne and the Elizabethans, and the Modern View are all 
sketched with sympathetic admiration and wise choice of 
example. A very agreeable feature is Mr. GuMMERE’s attention 
to moral values and his perception of the significance of the 
vogue of Seneca from time to time as an index of ethical serious- 
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ness in European thought and letters. At the present juncture 
it is particularly desirable, we believe with him, that this 
author should return to favor when a certain new earnestness 
in the domain of education calls for a substantial kind of reflec- 
tion adapted to the mind of the la Seneca’s pragmatism 
and eclecticism qualifies him for this function. His sane sen- 
tentiousness is an antidote for superficiality. He exemplifies 
humanism, the reaction of culture upon conduct, without which 
classical scholarship will never be justified of her children. 

Professor SHOWERMAN’s Horace contains original transla- 
tions, neat and unpretentious. His writing is easy and graceful 
and his thought is clear and orderly. We enjoy most his inter- 
epoca of Horace as a man and a poet, as an Italian and a 

man of his day, and as a popular philosopher, all of which 
constitutes a third of the book. Horace Through the Ages, of 
equal length, is more impressive in the mass than interesting in 
detail, but the vast number of foreign translators is a striking 
item of information. The third and smallest section treats of 
the Literary Ideal and Literary Criticism, and the unique diffi- 
culties of translation. ‘The journalese sound of the caption 
Horace the Dynamic seems a slight descent from the elegant 
classicism of Professor SHOWERMAN’s best paragraphs but the 
general level of treatment is uniformly high. He writes finely 
and understands the labor of the file. As a manual the book 
is reliable, scholarly, comprehensive, concise, tasteful, attractive, 
and entirely free from cant or pedantry, a real credit to Ameri- 
can scholarship. 

Mr. Maoxatt’s Virgil is not below the standard of excellence 
that we have learned to expect from this veteran interpreter of 
the Classics. He writes in his usual even manner with apt 
phrasing and gentle cadences. Four of the twelve chapters 
treat of the poet himself and his immediate and remoter envi- 
ronment; four deal with his poetry; three with his subsequent 
vogue and the last with style and diction. Mr. Mackaru’s 
interest is less biographical than historical and he makes no 
attempt to arrive at a nearer acquaintance with the somewhat 
lonely but magnificent personality with which critical literature 
has made us familiar, although the notes reveal that he is not 
unaware of recent essays in this direction. We are not sure 
that he has quite the right slant upon the Eclogues, a small 
error of position that tempts to depreciation, but he stands far 
ahead of Conington and Nettleship in avoiding the trite, scho- 
lastic topic of imitation. Of the minor poems he introduces 
only the.Culex, Moretum and Ciris, assigning the last to Gallus 
on the authority of Skutsch. Yet in general he puzzles the 
reader with no speculations and offers him a safe and entertain- 
ing guide along this great highway of thought. The book 
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exhibits sympathetic insight, sound judgment, nice discrimina- 
tion, due proportion of emphasis and a certain scholarly dignity. 


Norman W. DeWIrt. 


A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited by Sm JoHN EpWIN 
Sanpys. Third edition. Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1921. xxxv-+ 891 pp. 36 sh. net. 


This is the third edition of a book first published in 1910, 
an attempt to supply in a single volume such information as 
would be most useful to the student of Latin literature. It 
contains chapters on (1). Geography and Ethnology of Italy; 
(2) Fauna and Flora; (3) History; (4) Religion and Myth- 
ology; (5) Private Antiquities ; (δ᾽ Public Anti uities; (7) 
Art; (8) Literature; (9) Epigraphy, Palecopeaphy, Textual 
Criticism ; (10) Language, Metre, History of Scholarship. It 
was produced by the codperation of twenty-seven competent con- 
tributors. It was compiled under the general editorship of the 
late Str JoHN Sanpys—which means that it is a marvel μὲ 
accuracy. “Dixi omnia cum hominem nominavi.” It is 
useful addition to any classical library; to our smaller libraries 
it is simply a necessity. Virgil’s phrase ‘morsus roboris’ (p. 
67) refers to the oleaster, not to the olive. Virgil’s line Tunc 
alnos primum fluvii sensere cavatas (p. 68) surely indicates 
something more than the use of the alder ‘for water conduits.’ 
Cp. Geor. ii. 451, torrentem undam levis innatat alnus. In the 
footnote on p. 609 the Greek accent needs attention. On p. 714 
the Astronomica of Manilius is said to have been ‘ dedicated to 
Augustus’; on p. 629 Manilius is ‘a writer of uncertain date.’ 


W. P. Musrarp. 


Claudian: with an English Translation by Mavurnce Prat- 
NAUER. London: William Heinemann; New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1922. 2 vols. $4.50. 


It is probably only such an inclusive scheme as that of the 
Loeb Classical Library that could ever produce a prose transla- 
tion of the complete poems of Claudian. Mr. PLATNAvER has 
resolutely worked through the entire mass, all the coarse invec- 
tive, all the conventional compliments, all the vain repetition, 
and the rest. And he has written a good introduction to set 
forth the background of the poet’s life, and to offer some esti- 
mate of Claudian as a writer. The translation is a good one, 
but there are too many inaccuracies. 
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There are a number of misprints: vol. i, p. 105, Scyphax, 
for Syphax; p. 118, 1. 285, virum for virus; p. 166, 1. 391, 
oras, for orsa; Ὁ. 249, 1. 22, jaspar, for jasper; p. 298, 1. 165, 
the word ‘iam’ omitted from the text; vol. ii, p. 89,1. 24, slaim 
for slain; p. 241, 1. 18, Antiphate, for Antiphates; p. 276, 1. 16, 
proprius, for propius. Vol. i, p. 79, has Hebrus, for Haemus ; 
p. 153, Africa, for Asia; p. 169, Rhine, for Rhone. In vol. i, 
p. 20, L 249, and p. 340, 1. 42, the translation does not fit the 
text adopted. In vol. ii, p. 98, 1. 342, the greater part of a 
line is left untranslated. In vol. i, p. 132, 1. 473, torrentes is 
probably a participle, not a noun; p. 264, 1. 307, leges is proba- 
bly a noun, not a verb. In ii. 324, 96, Assyrii aeni need not 
suggest anything so fine as ‘the brazen towers of Tyre’; sedi- 
tione, i. 178, 17, and cognitus, ii. 180, 4 should be translated 
literally. Fagos metitur et alnos, ii. 270, 365, is hardly ‘hews 
down beech and elm.’ Ornus is twice translated ‘ mountain- 
ash’; once, ‘ash’; twice, ‘elm.’ Aesculus is ‘ chestnut,’ i. 238, 
19; fraxinus is ‘ beech, ii. 334, 227. Other bits of carelessness 
are: iaspis, ‘agate,’ i. 330, 591; clavus, ‘mast,’ 11. 372, 368. 
‘Heifer ’ is four times used of a male animal. ‘ Whom he knew 
would fight’ is a vile phrase, vol. i, p. 49. 

One passage may perhaps be added to the list of phrases 
which suggest that Petrarch was familiar with the poems of 
Claudian (A. J. P. XLII 120-21). The De Rapt. Pros. ii. 220- 
21, has, Fratris linque domos, alienam desere sortem ; Nocte tua 
contentus abi. Petrarch has, Sorte tua contentus abi, citharam- 
aus relinque, Ecl. iv. 68. And Mantuan seems to have repeated 

etrarch’s phrase, Ecl. v. 46, Sorte tua contentus abi, sine 
cetera nobis. 

W. P. Musrarp. 
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THIEVES’ ‘ UNDERSTANDING’ WITH THE LAW. 


Hot-footed, the minions of the law: bailiffs, beadles, soldiers, 
guards, and king’s men, are on the trail of the culprit. Manu 
9. 264, 265 enumerates the places where thieves lurk; some of 
them occur in our stories: Assembly-houses, houses where water 
is distributed or cakes are sold, brothels, taverns, and victualers’ 
shops, cross-roads, well-known trees, festive assemblies, play- 
houses and concert-rooms, old gardens, forests, shops of artisans, 
empty dwellings, and natural or artificial groves. Occasionally 
there is an ‘understanding’ between the Law and the criminal, 
mostly sinister in character, which calls up painful Western 
experiences: ‘There is no remedy against a thief who is under 
protection, any more than against a liar,’ says the Subhasitar- 
nava 286 (Bohtlingk, Indische Spriiche, 4063, 5771). In Rau- 
hineya Caritra 17 King Qrenika himself enters into a pact with 
the thief Lohakhura to furnish him with provisions (griésa), on 
the condition that he stop pillaging the king’s city, Rajagrha. 
In Kharassara Jaétaka (79) a minister ingratiates himself with 
the king, and, after collecting the royal revenue in ἃ border- 
village, privily arranges with a band of robbers, that he will 
march his men off into the jungle, leaving the village for the 
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rascals to plunder,—on condition that they give him half 
the booty. In Rauhineya Caritra 221 the chief of the palace 
guard accuses the minister Abhaya of taking ‘ graft’ from the 
thief Rauhineya. J. J. Meyer, in his Translation of Dacaku- 
mfracarita, pp. 21, 34, quotes very pertinently V. A. Smith’s 
note to Sleeman’s Rambles, vol. i, p. 178, to wit: ‘ The barbarous 
habit of alliance with robber-gangs is by no means confined to 
Rajput nobles and householders. Men of all creeds and castes 
yield to the temptation, and magistrates are sometimes startled 
to find that Honorary Magistrates, Members of District Boards, 
and others of apparently the highest respectability, are the abet- 
tors and secret organizers of robber bands.’ 


HaRvUn-aR-RASHID. 


Countless injunctions upon the king to protect his land and 
people from thieves and robbers pervade the literature; see, e. g., 
Kautilya’s Arthacastra 4. 6, ‘The king should protect his sub- 
jects against the rascalities of thieves, robbers, cheats, and other 
rogues’ (Paficatantra i, verse 343, Hitopadeca, 2. 105). Asa 
rule, it takes a thief to catch a thief. But thieves, for the most 
part, are true to their guild, and ply their trade secretly and 
unnotoriously. At this point the theme interlaces with another 
romantic theme, dear to our hearts, namely that of Hartn-ar- 
Rashid. When the king’s bailiffs, who for the purpose of the 
story are stupid, fail to relieve the city, harried by a clever 
thief, the king himself, or his minister, or a prince, or some 
other hero goes out to catch him. In the course of their adven- 
tures we obtain some idea as to how the loot is carried off and 
secured. ‘This includes a glimpse of the thief’s lair, mostly 
hidden, or even subterranean, where we see him surrounded by 
his loot, so precarious in the getting. The setting is sombre, 
sometimes lit up by flashes of brilliance; it calls to mind the 
robbers’ caves and thieves’ inns of Western story. And, just 
as in these, the eternal feminine occasionally steps on the boards 
to throw over it the glamor of romance. 

In Sinhasanadvatrincika King Vikrama often starts out by 
himself to scan the circle of the earth, filled with wonderful 
things; see, e. g., Indische Studien xv. 344, 354, 357, 381, 393, 
417, 421; cf. Hemavijaya, Katharatnakara, story 164 (Hertel, 
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vol. ii, p. 138) ; story 178 (ib. p. 170). His great rival in the 
world of fiction, Bhojarija has the same engaging habit; see 
Bhojaprabandha (ed. Jivananda Vidyasaégara) pp. 28, 52, 70, 
77, 81, 90, 92, etc.; Prabandhacintéamani, pp. 42, 43, 71, 112, 
etc. King Kanakaratha does the same in Kathakoca p. 184. 
The adventures of the Paficadandachattraprabandha begin with . 
King Vikrama’s starting out by night as Hariin-ar-Rashid. 
Similarly King Uditodaya and his minister Subuddhi wander 
thru the city at night to catch thieves: Samyaktvakaéumudi (see 
below, p. 221). | 

In the Vetilapaficavinicati (Stories of the Vampire), Civa- 
dasa nr. 13; Kathasaritsagara 88 (Vetala 14) ; Hindi Baital Pa- 
chisi (Ocsterley, p. 102) ; Tamil Vedala Cadai nr. 17 (Babing- 
ton, p. 71) this motif appears as part of a story which might 
easily be dressed out as a real novel, or even swiftly moving 
drama. What concerns us here is as follows: In the city of 
Ayodhya lives a mighty King Viraketu, defender of the earth, 
as a rampart defends a city. At a certain time the citizens 
are continuously being plundered, so they assemble together, and 
make complaint to the king. When the king has received their 
petition, he stations watchmen in plain clothes all around the 
city, in order to discover the thieves. 

But they can not find them out; the city goes on being robbed. 
So, one night, the king himself goes out to watch, and, as he 
is roaming about armed, he observes a person dexterously mov- 
ing along the rampart, his footfall noiseless, looking behind him 
with rolling eyes. Seeing the king he says to him, ‘Who are 
you?’ The king answers, ‘I am a thief.’ On the thief’s invi- 
tation they go together to the thief’s dwelling in an underground 
cavern in the forest. It is luxuriously, nay magnificently fur- 
nished, illuminated by blazing lamps, looking like a second 
Patala not governed by Bali.t As the robber goes to an inner 
room, a female slave comes and says to the king: ‘ Noble Sir, 
how come you to enter this mouth of death? This man is a 
notorious thief; he will do you some harm. I assure you he is 
treacherous; leave the house at once!’ The king does 80, goes 
to his palace, but returns with his forces that very night. 


1 Bali ie king of the serpents in Pat&la, the nether world. 
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And when his army is ready for battle, he blockades the 
entrance to the robber’s cave with his troops, who sound all 
their martial instruments. Then the brave robber, knowing 
that his secret has been discovered, rushes out to fight, deter- 
mined to die. He displays superhuman prowess in battle. 
Alone, armed with sword and shield, he cuts off the trunks of 
elefants, slashes off the legs of horses, and lops off the heads 
of soldiers. But the king, skilful swordsman, by a dexterous 
trick of fence, forces his sword from his hand, and then the 
dagger which he draws. ΑΒ he is now disarmed the king throws 
away his own weapon, grapples with the thief, flings him to 
the earth, and captures him alive. And he takes him back as 
prisoner, with all his wealth, and gives orders that he shall be 
impaled next morning. The romantic conclusion below (p. 222). 

The story just sketched is the typical Hariin and thief motif. 
We shall see later on that it properly joins itself to another 
congenial theme, namely, maiden falling in love with condemned 
thief, but, for the present, we may scan the rather cameo-like 
picture a while longer. In Kathas. 112. 147 ff. the present 
story recurs with some descriptive changes, but Devendra’s 
Prakrit story of the thief Mandiya? contains additional touches 
that are characteristic and suggestive. The resourceful thief- 
catching Hari is here no less than Miladeva, himself master- 
thief, and, as we have seen, author of a treatise on stealing. 
But in the course of his adventures he has become king of 
Bennayada, and has assumed the traditional and legendary © 
name of Vikramaraja, terror of evil-doers whenever he shows 
himself. As such he must uphold the laws, as witness: 

In Bennfyada lived a beggar, named Mandiya, bent upon 
stealing the goods of others. He spread the report among peo- 
ple that he was suffering from loathesome sores, and kept his 
knees smeared with ointment, and swathed in bandages, and 
hobbled along, as tho with difficulty, supporting his feet with 
a staff. By day he begged, by night he dug breaches into houses, 
stole much property, and deposited it in a cave in the environs 
of the town. There also lived his sister. In the middle of the 
cave there was a well. For pay, the thief used to entice people 
to carry his loot to his cave. There his sister would pretend to 


3 Jacobi’s Ausgewihlte Erzihlungen in Mahir&gtri, pp. 65 ff. 
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wash their feet on a previously prepared seat next to the well, 
and then push them into the well, where they perished. 

Thus Mandiya kept up his depredations, the bailiffs being 
unable to catch him. The citizens’ complaints reached Mila- 
deva’s ears, so that he appointed a new chief of the guard, but 
he also could not catch the thief. Then Miladeva himself, clad 
in a dark robe, went out by night and sat down near a certain 
gambling hall. Mandiya came along, and asked ‘Who sits 
here?’ Miuladeva answered, ‘I am a beggar.’ Mandiya said: 
‘Come, I'll make a man of you’! Miladeva got up. The thief 
dug a breach into the house of a rich man, and took out great 
treasures, which he loaded upon Miladeva. They proceeded 
outside the city, Muladeva in front, the thief with drawn sword 
behind. 

When they had arrived at the cave, Mandiya began to bury 
the treasure. ‘To his sister he said, ‘Wash the feet of this 
guest.’ She bade him sit down at the brink of the well, and 
took hold of his foot, under pretence of washing it. Observing 
its delicacy, she guessed that he was a person of quality, and pity 
sprung up in her heart. She made a signal on the flat of his 
foot, ‘ Flee, lest you die!’ So he did, and she cried after him, 
‘He has fled, he has fled!’ Mandiya drew his sword, and pur- 
sued the king on the highway. When Miladeva perceived that 
Mandiya was close upon him, he hid behind a Civa phallus on 
the square. The thief mistook it for the figure of a man, cleft 
it, and returned to his underground dwelling. In the morning 
he begged in the market-place. ‘Thence the king had him 
brought to his presence, treated him courteously, and asked his 
sister for wife. Mandiya gave her to the king with a dowry. 
After a time the king told Mandiya that he needed money. 
Mandiya procured it, and was honored by the king. The king 
kept asking for more, until he learned from the sister (his wife) 
that Mandiya had no more. The king returned the goods to 
their rightful owners, and ordered Mandiya to be impaled upon 
a stake. 

In Natega Sastri’s Folklore in Southern India, pp. 53 ff., this 
story appears as part of the long chain of Prince Sundara’s 
adventures. In it a robber (a sort of Raffles) picks out as his 
aid Prince Sundara, who is hiding from pursuit in an alms- 
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house. This time it is the robbers daughter who saves the 
hero’s life and ultimately becomes Sundara’s queen. In Hema- 
vijaya, story 178 (Hertel, vol. ii, p. 170) King Vikrama catches 
four thieves possessed of magic powers, but releases them when 
he verifies their skill and their truthfulness. And Devendra ὃ 
has two very interesting Prakrit stories in which the same 
Hariin novelette is interlaced with other events. In both of 
these the hero is one Agaladatta (Agadadatta) who offers to 
catch the thief whom no one else can catch. In the houses of 
courtezans, in taprooms, in gambling places, and in the stalls 
of bakers; in the sheds of the parks where one gets water to 
drink ; in the huts of ascetics, in empty temples, on the squares, 
in bazaars and markets Agaladatta fearlessly stalks his prey.‘ 
Under a mango tree he presently observes a religious mendicant 
with firm calves and long legs, whom he suspects. The mendi- 
cant says to him, ‘From whence and why do you roam about?’ 
‘Reverend Sir, I wandered out of Ujjeni, as my property is 


wasted away.’ The mendicant engages Agaladatta, makes a 


breach in shape of a sirivaccho® into a rich man’s house, and 
brings out baskets full of valuables. He picks up yet other 
helpers to carry the loot which they take to a dilapidated park. 
Here they all lie down to sleep, but Agaladatta softly slips off, 
and hides behind a tree. The mendicant gets up, kills the other 
carriers, but, not seeing Agaladatta on his bed of leaves, starts 
to search for him. Agaladatta smites him with his sword, and 
wounds him to death. The mendicant tells him to take his 
sword, and to knock at the wall of Santijja’s temple, back of the 
cemetery. There lives the mendicant’s sister in a cave; she will 
become Agaladatta’s wife, and he will become lord of all the 
riches there. He does so, shows the woman the mendicant’s 
sword, she receives him, prepares carefully a couch for him, and 
bids him rest there. But, when she does not watch, he slips 
away from the couch, and hides himself. A huge stone which 
she has made ready falls upon thé bed and smashes it, where- 
upon she exclaims gleefully, ‘ Ah, I have killed the slayer of my 
brother!’ Agaladatta rushes from his hiding place, seizes her 


®See Jacobi, Ausgewthlte Erzihlungen, pp. 66 ff. 
“See Manu’s catalog of thieves’ lurking places, above, p. 193. 
®See above, p. 115. 
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by the hair, and says, ‘Ah, daughter of a slave wench, who 
could kill me?’ She falls at his feet, he forgives her, and takes 
her with him. The king hears his story, honors him, and gives 
him his own daughter, the princess Kamalasena, for wife. 

In a story or two the Hariin motif as regards thieves runs to 
seed. Thus Dhammapada Commentary 2.3° the King of Be- 
nares goes about the streets in disguise, eaves-dropping, to ascer- 
tain the candid opinion of his subjects as to his character. The 
first house he comes to is that of the young man who has 
received from his teacher on graduation a charm: ‘ You are 
tubbing, you are rubbing! Why are you rubbing? I know too.’ 
The king observes that some tunnel thieves are in the act of 
breaking into the house. The noise awakens the young man, 
who begins to repeat his charm, and the thieves flee. After- 
wards the king learns the charm from the young man, and saves 
his own life by reciting it when a treacherous barber, conspiring 
with the king’s ministers, is about to cut his throat.® 

In Kathas. 71.22 ff., prince Mrganikadatta, guest of Maya- 
vatu, a Bhilla (robber) king, whose life he has once saved, goes 
by night in search of adventures. He is himself fitted out in the 
accoutrements of a thief. A man jostles against him in the 
darkness, and strikes his shoulder against him. The prince 
rushes at him angrily, and challenges him to fight. But the man 
tells him to blame the moon for not lighting up this night. 
He explains that he is a thief, whereupon Mrgaikadatta says 
trickily : ‘Give me your hand; you are of my profession.’ They 
form an alliance, and reach an old well covered with grass. 
There the man enters a tunnel which takes them to the harem 
of Mayfavatu, the Bhilla king. By lamplight the prince recog- 
nizes his companion as Candakctu, the warder of Miayavatu. 
Candakctu is the secret paramour of the king’s wife. Her sus- 
picions turn Candakctu against the prince whom he has not 
recognized. In the final dénouement the prince helps his host 
discover his wife’s faithlessness, and punish the treacherous 
warder. 

There is also a touch of the Hariin motif in the story, ‘The 
Affectionate Prince,’ Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. 


*See the author in A.J. P. XL. 30, for other versions of the ‘ rubbing 
charm,’ together with rather remote parallels to that story. 
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111, pp. 293 ff. A prince who is roaming in the company of his 
younger sister, cleans up a nest of thieves in behalf of a king, 
killing all but one of the band whom he merely wounds. When 
the prince goes out to hunt, and leaves his sister in the thieves’ 
house, the thief proposes to the princess that they should kill 
the prince, and then marry. They plot to send him for a lotus 
flower in a crocodile pond which is to cure the princess who 
feigns sickness, The prince, tho swallowed by the crocodile, 18 
saved by the divinity of the pool, and returns with the lotus. 
They next plot that the thief shall cut off the head of the prince 
from the outside of a screen within which the prince is washing 
his face. But the prince happens to come outside the screen, 
discovers the thief, and kills both." 

In one instance Hemavijaya, story 82 (Hertel, vol. i, pp. 
233 ff.), a shrewd minister saves a king the trouble of ferreting 
out a clever and resourceful thief by sheer intellect. Cillana, 
King Crenika’s queen, has a wonderful garden. In it grows a 
mango-tree from which the thief steals fruit by magically mak- 
ing the tree bend towards him, in order to satisfy a pregnancy 
whim ἢ of his wife. Cillan&, in grief, tells the king,® who, in 
turn, consults his minister Abhaya. Abhaya promises to deliver 
the thief into his hands. One night, a company of gamblers, 
adulterers, thieves, and meat-eaters arrange a concert which 
Abhaya attends, and enlivens by telling a story: An old spinster, 
longing for a husband, steals flowers from a garden, wherewith 
to worship the God of Love. She is caught in the act by the 
gardener who bida her do his will for ransom. She agrees to 
come to him after her wedding. After she has succeeded in 
obtaining a husband, she starts, arrayed in her best, to fulfil her 
contract, but is successively held up by robbers, who crave her 
jewels, and by a hungry Rakgasa (ogre), both of whom she tells 
of her engagement with the gardener. She promises to return 
after she has been with the gardener. When she comes to each 


*Cf. the Lithuanian pasaka, Apé razbaininkus, in Schleicher’s Litau- 
isches Lesebuch, pp. 163 ff., and Wiedemann’s Handbuch der Litauischen 
Sprache, pp. 219 ff. 

* See the author, JAOS. vol. XL, pp. 1ff. 

*The same lady figures in a different story in Célibhadra Carita 2. 
31, as Celland, queen of the same Crenika. 
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in turn, they are so much struck with her honesty that they 
allow her to return unharmed to her husband. At the end of 
the story Abhaya asks the present company which of the four: 
husband, gardener, robbers or Raksasa, had performed the most 
difficult act of renunciation. When the turn of the thief of the 
mango comes, he votes for the robbers who did not steal her 
jewels. Thus Abhaya knows him to be the thief, and delivers 
him to the king.’° 

The familiarity of the Harin-ar-Rashid idea is perhaps 
brought out best by what looks uncommonly like a travesty on 
_ the same. In Parker’s Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. iii, 
pp. 346ff., a thief, Matalaina, by name, son of the king by a 
concubine, begins to steal things belonging to that king. Tho 
his guards are unable to catch the thief, the king gives orders 
to a carpenter to make a pair of stocks intended for the thief. 
Matalana, coming along, asks the carpenter the purpose of the 
stocks, and when he is told, asks to be shown how it is done.” 
He shows how, the thief locks the carpenter into the stocks, and 
spices his confinement with blows and jeers. 

Matalana next steals the king’s clothes, while they are being 
washed. One night he goes to the pool, and takes part in the 
washing. The washerman informs the king who comes there 
with his army. Matalinaé throws a pot into the river, and 
begins to cry out, ‘Your Majesty, look there! the thief sank 
under the water.’ The king takes off his clothes, and descends 
into the pool. Matalanaé, in the dark, puts on his clothes, 
mounts the king’s horse, and gives orders to seize the king and 
tie him to his own horse which the thief is riding. Then Mata- 
lané makes his escape. 

Once more, Matalana steals the king’s clothes from his washer- 
man by what may be called the ‘ cake trick.’**_ Preparing tasty 
cakes, he hangs them on trees in the jungle, near where the 
washerman is washing. With two or three cakes in his hand, 


% Cf. the nearly identical story, below, p. 218, and for exotic paral- 
lels, Kéhler, Kleinere Schriften, vol. I, pp. 214 ff. 

11 Important trick-motif, to be treated elsewhere; 6. g., Paficatantra 
(Southern Textus Simplicior: ZDMG. LXI. 32, 42); Kath&saritefgara 
1. 349; 13. 91; Vetalapaficaviricati 24. Cf. Benfey, Paficatantra i. 600. 

43 See Parker, ibidem, ii. 461"; iii. 167. 
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and munching another, he asks the washerman for some water. 
The washerman asks, ‘ What is that you are eating?’ The thief 
replies, ‘ Why, friend, haven’t you eaten the Kaeppitiya 7* cakes 
on the trees near here?’ ‘The thief gives him one to taste, the 
washerman runs off to pluck some more from the trees, and 
Matalana goes off with the king’s clothes. 

The king proclaims by beat of drum that he will give as much 
wealth as a tusk elephant can carry, as well as a share of his 
kingdom to any one who will catch Matalanaé. The latter him- 
self touches the drum, and promises in three months’ time to 
deliver over Matalana in the courtezan’s house. He is brought 
before the king who treats him like a friend during the three 
months. At the end of that time the king happens to go to the 
courtezan’s house; whereupon Matalana reports to the king’s 
ministers that he is ready to deliver up the thief. They sur- 
round the courtezan’s house, seize the king who is ashamed to 
speak, beat him, and put him in the stocks. Matalana escapes 
for good. 

FaGin.** 


All over the world the qualities of cunning and resourceful- 
ness stand, as it were, in the centre of thieves’ lore, and with it 
the note of humor is struck quite as universally. Thieves per- 
form tricks upon outsiders first of all, but scarcely less upon 
one another. This begins with the boy thief. There is not in 
India that high school of thievery, presided over by the late Mr. 
Fagin, but the idea of the boy thief whose cleverness draws the 
grudging admiration of the master-thief, is by no means want- 
ing. From such a sfere comes the delicious incident in the story 
of Miladeva in Kathas. 124, in which that arch-rogue’s own son 
steals his bedstead from under him, letting him down gently on 
a heap of cotton while he remains asleep.1* A folklore version 
of this Fagin trick shows us a prince trained so nicely that he 


15. A small jungle tree on which lac is formed. 

“Cf. Kthler, Kleinere Schriften zur Murchenkunde, vol. I, p. 210. 

% See last, the author in Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, LII. 624 ff. This story, or this particular prank, is echoed in 
folk-lore; see Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 104; Stokes, Indian 
Fairy Tales, p. 216; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, ii. 81 ff.; 
Nateéa Sastri, Story of Madana Kiama R&ja, p. 246. 
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can steal a crow’s egg without the crow flying off, and then 
restore it in the same way; see Parker, 1. c. ii, pp. 35, 38, 41; 
Knowles, 1]. c., p. 110. Parker, vol. iii, p. 41, reports, with re- 
markable approach to Faginism, the trick of a young hopeful 
of a thief, who steals two tinkling little bells from his father’s 
feet, an act which gives uncommon satisfaction to the father, 
ἃ seasoned practitioner. 

In Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 37 ff., a woman apprentices her 
son to a weaver; the boy being sharp and quick, soon learns the 
trade. As the weaver wears fine clothes, takes good baths, and 
partakes of dainty food, the boy becomes suspicious, and quizzes 
the weaver who says to him, ‘ Nefew, I carry on two kinds of 
work. By day I practice weaving, but by night thieving.’ The 
boy says, ‘If that be so, Uncle, I too will practice thieving.’ 
The weaver decides to test him, so he buys a hare in the market; 
and gives it to him to roast. ‘The youth does so, and eats up 
one of its legs. When the weaver receives his roasted hare and 
sees only three legs, he says: ‘ Nefew, where is the fourth leg 
gone?’ The boy replies: ‘ Uncle, it is true that hares have four 
legs, but if the fourth leg is not here, it cannot have gone any- 
where.’ The weaver concludes that, tho he has long been a 
thief, the lad is a still greater thief. And he goes with the boy 
and the three-legged hare into a drinking-shop and calls for 
liquor. When they have both drunk, the weaver says, ‘ Nefew, 
the score must be paid by a trick.’ ‘Uncle, he who has drunk 
may play a trick; why should I, who have not drunk, do this 
thing?’ The weaver sees that the lad is a great swindler, so 
he determines to carry out a theft with him; in this we shall, 
later on (p. 207), find that what desireth to become a hook 
crooks early. 

A pretty close approach to a Fagin story is found in the folk- 
lore collection of Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, pp. 171 ff.: Two 
thieves have a son each, whom they resolve to train in their 
profession. In the village there is a celebrated Professor of the 
‘Science of Roguery’ (obviously Steyacaistra), with whom they 
place their boys. The elder thief’s boy distinguishes himself so 
much that the Professor tries him with the following Fagin 
test: Upon the thatch of a dilapidated hut, so rickety that even 

a mouse climbing up on it would shake down bits of straw and 
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earth, there is a splendid gourd which the couple living inside 
are watching by day and by night. The boy, with a string, a 
cat, and a knife, gently climbs the roof. When the woman 
wakes up he squeezes the throat of the cat, so that it mews. 
This averts suspicion. He cuts off the gourd, ties his string to 
it, and throws the cat violently upon the ground. During the 
hubbub created by the clamor of the cat and the loud talk of 
the couple, he brings down the gourd, and thus extracts from 
the Professor the testimonial, ‘The worthy son of a worthy 
father ! ’ 

His next, more pretentious stunt is to steal the gold chain 
of the queen from her neck. Dressed in dark clothes, he takes 
with him a sword, a hammer, and some large nails. Before the 
zenana can be got at, four doors, including the Lion gate, must 
ba passed; each of these has a guard of stalwart men. The 
guards are relieved every hour, so that, once every hour, at each 
door there are 36 men present. At that particular moment the 
thief enters each of the four gates, passing the hour preceding 
the next relief in the garden between each two doors. Finally 
the lighted queen’s chamber stares him in the face. At the end 
of every hour a Chinese gong is struck, whose sound is so strong 
that nearly a minute must elapse after the first stroke, before 
the second stroke can be sounded. In each of these minutes he 
drives a nail into the wall. By twelve o’clock he is in the loft 
of the chamber. A servant-maid is drowsily reciting a story, 
the royal pair apparently asleep. He cuts off the head of the 
maid, himself going on for some time reading. Then he strips 
the murdered woman of her clothes, puts them on, takes the 
chain from the neck of the queen, and escapes. 

The king has two bags of gold mohurs placed on the back of 
a camel, and proclaims that he dares the thief of the necklace 
to steal the bags. The thief, dressed up as a Sannyasin (ascetic), 
plies the driver of the camel with liquor, steals the camel with 
the mohurs, kills the camel, and buries its parts in deep pits. 
The king issues proclamation that the captor of the thief will 
receive a lakh of rupees. The son of the younger thief dis- 
guises himself as a-woman, and goes from door to door, begging 
for camels’ flesh, which the doctors have prescribed for her dying 
son. The wife of the elder thief’s son takes pity, and gives him 
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some of the buried flesh." The queen’s necklace is dug up 
there, along with other treasure, and, as the result of reciprocal 
criminations, the elder thief, the younger thief, and their two 
sons are buried alive. 

From a Sinhalese source, Goonetilleke, The Orientalist, i. 
56 ff., reports a story of a thief and his son which reminds one 
of the Miladeva incident, above, and is clearly connected with 
the Fagin idea: A poor laborer, as a last resort, goes out into 
the world to try his luck in the art of stealing, leaving his wife 
behind, pregnant. The woman, in utter want, goes from house 
to house pounding paddy for a small remuneration in rice. In 
due time she brings forth a boy, and they live together pre- 
cariously for fifteen years, during which there is no sign of the 
father. At the end of that period she almost despairs of his 
return, and bids the boy go in search of his father. The cun- 
ning boy thinks, not without reason, that it will be impossible 
to find a father whom he has never seen, but, dissembling before 
his mother, starts out with the intention of practicing theft. 

In his rambles he comes, one night, to a resthouse, where he 
finds an elderly man with a carpet-bag, on which he bestows 
more than ordinary attention, while affecting to be unconcerned 
about it. This the boy manages to steal, returning with it to 
his mother. To their unbounded joy it is found to contain 
jewels, precious stones, silver, and gold, so that their happiness 
is only marred by the absence of the boy’s father. 

One day, the woman observes a man with a dirty loin cloth, 
wending his way towards the house. She recognizes him as her 
husband, and receives him with unchanged love and tears of joy. 
She first tells him about the boy, and then inquires whether he 
has been successful in his attempts at stealing. He tells her 
that he had amassed riches, but that, on returning home, he had 
stopped at a resthouse, and been robbed by a young and simple 
boy. Needless to say, that boy is his own son. When the boy 
comes upon the scene the man runs up to him, and carries him 
in his arms to the house, embracing and kissing him all the 
fime. The family now live on the pinnacle of happiness. 


“For thie meat ruse, see KShler, Kleinere Schriften, i. 203 ff. 
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RHAMPSINITUS. 


Thieves, both old and young, exhibit most shiningly their 
resourcefulness, their daring, and their endurance in the type 
of the story of Rhampsinitus which has invaded India, as well 
as most other countries of the earth. This class of stories figures 
rather less in the literature of India than in its folklore, but its 
character is every where unmistakable. In the Southern Textus 
Amplior of the Pancatantra'’ King Mahavira of Madhurapuri 
cuts off the head of a robber, Ciiracakravartin, as he breaks into 
the king’s bed-chamber to steal a jewel-casket, and puts the 
head away in his treasure house. The thief’s wife brings up his 
son Sukumfra, and sends him to school where he is taunted 
with the sobriquet of ‘robber’s βου. 15 When he questions his 
mother she tells him his father’s history, whereupon he deter- 
mines to recover his father’s head and throw it into the Ganga.’® 

He goes to his father’s teacher Ativaruna, and acquires thru 
him the entire ‘ Science of Thieving’ (taskaramarga). Then he 
sends a cloka message to the king, and goes to Madhura, dis- 
guised as a merchant. When the king reads the young thief’s 
message, he has the city guarded day and night by his captain 
of police and 1000 soldiers. Sukumiara manages to poison this 
captain, as well as his successor, cuts off the hand of the second 
captain, fastens it to a pole, and makes a show of reaching with 
this hand into the king’s treasury. The king strikes at the 
hand, which Sukumara leaves behind as a token of his prowess. 
The king recognizes the hand as that of his police captain by a 
seal-ring on one of its fingers. In the meantime Sukumira gets 
into the treasure house, puts on the armor, weapons, and diadem 
of the king, calls together the doorkeepers of the palace, and 
tells them that the thief has done so much harm to the city, 
because he wished to cast his father’s head into the Ganga; 
they had better do so themselves. So they do, and again he 


7 See Hertel, ZDMG. LXI. 60 ff. 

15 Taunting a boy on account of a real or supposed flaw in his descent 
is a favorite motif to be treated elsewhere. See, 6. g., Jitakas 466, 
539, and the Mfladeva story in Kathis, 124. 

19 For the expiating virtue of this river see, 6. g., Benfey, Paficatantra, 
i, 52; ii. 528. 


a Sa ee ay τάξαι. τὶ σ΄ὐσσσ «ον ε τς οὐ τς 
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leaves a missive cloka, in which he brags of his daring and cun- 
ning deed. . 

In the story of the two thieves, Ghata and Karpara, ‘ Pot, 
and ‘ Kettle,’ Kathas. 64.43 ff., the motif is varied very much. 
The two thieves break thru a wall of the palace into the bed- 
chamber of the princess, Ghata remaining outside, Karpara 
entering. The princess promptly falls in love with him, and, 
after enjoying him, gives him wealth, promising more if he 
come again. One night, Karpara, intoxicated with love and 
wine, remains with the princess until day-break, is apprehended 
by the guards, and the king orders that he be put to death. 
His friend Ghata comes to the execution, Karpara signals to 
him that he is to carry off and take care of the princess. Then 
he is hanged. 

Ghata carries off the princess to his own house; the king con- 
cludes that the kidnapper must have been a friend of Karpara. 
He isuses orders to have the corpse watched. Ghata, indeed, 
decides to lament over the body, to burn it, and to scatter the 
bones in some holy places. He first goes as a Pacupata ascetic 
with a pot of boiled rice and milk, places himself near Karpara, 
and lets the pot slip from his hand and break: Then he laments: 
“0 Karpara (“Pot”), full of sweetness!’ Next he stupefies 
the guards with sweetmeats, mixed with dhattira, and burns 
the corpse. Finally, with the aid of a wandering sorcerer, he 
bewilders the guards, so that he can carry off his friend’s bones 
and throw them into the Ganges. 

In Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 37 ff., the precocious boy thief, 
whom we have met before (above, p. 203) is apprenticed to a 
weaver, thief by night. After testing the boy, and finding him 
ripe, the pair betake themselves to house-breaking. On the 
advice of the boy the weaver goes in legs first, lest, if his head 
should be cut off, its owner would be recognized, and his family 
plunged into ruin. 

The weaver goes in, legs first. The cry of thieves is raised, 
the weaver is pulled in by the legs, the boy cuts off his head, 
and gets away with it. ‘The king orders the headless trunk to be 
exposed at the crossroads. The boy, thinking it would be wrong 
not to embrace his ‘Uncle,’ and moan over him, assumes the 
appearance of a madman; takes to embracing everybody, includ- 
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ing animals; and then presses the trunk to his breast, and wails 
over it as long as he likes. Later on, he dresses up as a carter; 
drives a cart full of dry wood to the spot, and kindles it, so that 
the corpse is cremated. Then assuming the guise of a Brahman, 
he collects food by begging, makes from it five oblation cakes, 
and takes them as soul-offerings to the burial place of his Mas- 
ter. Finally, as Kapalika, or skull-carrying Civa worshiper, he 
manages to fling the burned corpse into the Ganges, without 
being apprehended. 

The king has a garden laid out on the Ganges, in which he 
places his daughter, ordering her to cry aloud in case any one 
tries to touch her. He also stations a guard near by. After send- 
ing down a number of floating water vessels the thief covers 
his head with one, swims to the princess, and tarries with her. 
This is reported to the king who thinks it a bad business. 

In the meantime the princess bears a son, and the thief de 
cides that he must not miss his son’s birth-feast. The king 
assembles all the inhabitants of his realm in a huge enclosure. 
He then gives the princess’ boy a wreath, and tells him to give 
it to his father, at the same time ordering his guards to lay 
hands on that man. The thief is brought before the king; the 
ministers advise that he be put to death. But the king says: 
‘O friends, so little does such a hero deserve to be put to death, 
that he ought much rather be carefully watched over.’ Then 
he bestows upon the thief his daughter and half his kingdom. 

In Chavannes, Cing Cent Contes, vol. ii, p. 380, the story is 
similar. Both these Buddhist versions seem to be derived from 
Sinhalese sources which are reflected in folklore in three essen- 
tially identical reports; see Goonetilleke, The Orientalist, i. 59; 
Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, iii. 41 ff., 43 ff. The gist 
of them is as follows: A clever thief and his yet cleverer son 
start out to steal a jewel casket which is kept at the foot of the 
king’s bed. They enter by a narrow tunnel, the father in the 
lead. The tunnel gives on to the dining room where the father 
smells the sweet odor of tasty, left over food. He eats of it, 
filling not only his stomach, but also the whole passage to it 
from the throat. Then he steals into the king’s bed-chamber 
and takes the casket. Returning to the mouth of the tunnel he 
hands the casket to his son and starts on the return trip. After 
creeping two or three cubits he finds that it is impossible to 
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make further progress, owing to the large dimensions his stom- 
ach has assumed.” The son with all his might pulls him by the 
head, but the man does not budge an inch. Either at the sug- 
gestion of the father or the son, according to the version, they 
decide that the boy must cut off his father’s head, and take it 
with him, lest the king, recognizing the culprit, should inflict 
dire retribution upon his family. Moreover, the thief, if caught 
alive, would in any case be put to torture and death by the 
infuriated king. The son takes with him both casket and head 
which he properly throws into the expiatory waves of the river. 
He then reports the tragic event to his mother, and bids her to 
hide her anguish, lest it should betray them. When the corpse 
is found, one of the ministers says to the king: ‘Sire, the love 
of those to whom one is dear must manifest itself by crying, 
or sobbing, when the dead body of the object of their affection 
is presented to their eyes. Command, therefore, the corpse to 
be dragged thru the town; when wife or mother sees it, she will 
give vent to her grief.” The king does so. When the corpse 
comes within the sight of his mother, the younger thief climbs 
upon a tree, and falls down on the ground. The woman rushes 
up to the boy, embraces him, and, under cover of this, gives 
full vent, with impunity, to the feelings induced by the sight of 
husband‘s corpse.** 

The type of this story is well established in antiquity thru 
Herodotus’ story (Euterpe 121.1) of the robbery of King 
Rhampsinitus’ treasury by his own architect’s son, who, in the 
end, is trapped and, at his own request, has his head cut off by 
his brother. A vast literature of filology and folklore recounts 
the diffusion of this story, under the captions, ‘ Rhampsinitus,’ 
‘Master-Thief, and ‘Shifty Lad’; e. g., Benfey, Das Paiica- 
tantra, 1. 295; Tawney, Translation of Kathasaritsagara, vol. ii, 
pp. 93, 99; Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. xlvii, and note on p. 43; 
and, especially for numerous Western versions, Reinhold 
Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, vol. i, pp. 200 ff. There is scarcely 
ἃ single trait of the Hindu versions which may not also be found 


* Motif, ‘ dickgefressener frosch,’ for which see Weber, Indische Stu- 
dien, iii. 364. 

“For this ruse see Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, vol. i, pp. 199, 202, 
203, 208, 209. 
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in the Western versions, and it may be remarked that the Hindu 
stories are all from comparatively modern sources. 

There is yet another Hindu story of the Rhampsinitus type, 
blended with another frequent motif, namely that of ‘ monkey 
and sword’: In the Southern Pancatantra (Dubois, p. 169) a 
king has a monkey with sword as his watchman. A Brahman 
official is in love with a courtezan who demands of him the 
king’s necklace. The Brahman decides to steal it, despite 
the monkey. He takes with him a serpent which frightens 
the monkey, so that he drops his sword, and withdraws his at- 
tention from the king in order to protect himself. The Brah- 
man seizes the opportunity to snatch the necklace. A touch 
of the same story, in the Rajasinhakatha of the Kathaprakaca, 
reported by Eggeling in Gurupiijakaumudi, p. 122; in Langleés, 
Fables et Contes Indiens, p. 111 (reported by Hertel, Das Pan- 
catantra, p. 45); in the Gujarati Pancikhyanavarttika, nr. 42 
(Hertel, ibid. p. 127); and Nirmala Pathaka nr. 26 (Hertel, 
ibid. p. 277). The twelfth story of Siddhi-Kiir (Jilg, Kal- 
miikische Marchen, pp. 58 ff.) shows us the master-thief, steal- 
ing the Chan’s jewel (his life-index 33), after tying together the 
queues of the sleeping watch, and gagging the Chan himself. 
Benfey, Das Paiicatantra, vol. I, pp. 293 ff. has collected Western 
᾿ parallels to this aspect of the ‘ Master-thief.’ 


GoLp-Brick. 


The Americanism ‘ gold brick’ describes very well the kind of 
swindle practised by thieves upon an outsider in the following 
prank: In Kathas. 24.82 ff., two thieves, named Civa and Ma- 
dhava, go to Ujjayini to plunder the rich and greedy king’s chap- 
lain, Camkarasvamin. Madhava with retainers, disguised as a 
Rajput, settles in a village outside Ujjayini. (iva disguises 
himself as an ascetic, and, by practicing the usual austerities, 
acquires a great reputation. Among those who pay (iva osten- 
tatious devotion, Madhava and his fellows figure conspicuously. 

One day, Madhava sends some of his gang to the chaplain, 
with a present of two garments, to tell him that he and other 
Rajputs wish to enter the service of the king. Next day, Ma- 


* See Ruth Norton’s article previously cited, p. 213. 
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dhava himself with his retainers shows up, and says, ‘I wish to 
enter into service to please my retainers, but I am rich.’ The 
greedy chaplain presents Madhava to the king, who accepts his 
service. Then the chaplain, intent on more presents, invites 
Madhava to live in his house. Madhava deposits in the chap- 
lain’s strong-room a box full of fake gems. He next pretends 
to be ill, and lets no doctor cure him, until one of his own 
rascals suggests the ascetic Civa. Madhava says that he will 
give the ascetic all his property, which again arouses the chap- 
lain’s greed. He goes to Civa and begs him attend Madhava, 
at the same time offering him his beautiful daughter Vinaya- 
svamini as wife. (iva pretends to demur, but finally consents 
to the arrangement, marries the maiden, gets the jewelry as his 
fee, and Madhava is gradually ‘cured’ by his ministrations. 
After a while Civa induces the chaplain to buy the jewels; on 
the proceeds the rascals live jubilantly. 

In time, the chaplain, in need of money, takes one of the 
‘jewels’ to a merchant, and is told that it is glass. Soon he 
finds that all the jewelry is bogus. He demands his money back 
of Civa, but the latter contends that he has spent it all. They 
carry their altercation to the king, but Civa pretends that he is 
innocent, as he, an ascetic, knows nothing about jewelry. Ma- 
dhava, in his turn, says that he has done nothing wrong, and that, 
if he has given away glass instead of gems, let his merit be only 
that of a giver of glass. That he had given in the honest con- 
viction that his present was genuine, was proved by the fact 
that he had, on the strength of his gift, recovered his health. 
The king and his ministers, who ‘are on,’ laugh gleefully, and 
declare that neither Civa nor Madhava have done anything 
wrong. The chaplain departs with downcast countenance, minus 
his money. 


‘Ir Takes aA THIEF TO CatTcH A THIEF.’ 


The type of story here dealt with represents the natural idea 
that rogues will try on occasion to outwit one another, a task in 
which they sometimes succeed, but more often fail. In the latter 
case they gleefully recognize that they are both equally clever. 
The feature of passing ‘ gold bricks’ upon one another is occa- 
sionally braided’ into these stories. I am acquainted with but 
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two stories of this sort in literature, both from Hemavijaya’s 
Katharatnakara, but the type is taken up rather eagerly by 
folk-lore. 

In Hemavijaya’s story, nr. 129 (Hertel’s Translation, vol. ii, 
pp. 60 ff.), a thief, named Vasana, climbs up one night by means 
of a grappling-iron (‘ lizard,’ above, p. 118) to the top of a 
Civa temple, and knocks off the golden peacock placed there by 
King Purugadatta. He times his strokes to the beat of the 
hours, so that the sleeping watch is not disturbed.?* To ensure 
his escape after he has come down he has brought with him a 
dead child; this he carries along with the loot, to the cry: ‘ Alas, 
I am a lonely old man, and now my son is dead, O Fate, O 
Fate!’ Another thief, named Catura, ‘ Clever,’ while being 
entertained by the courtezan Riipasena, hears him, and says to 
her: ‘My child, the tears of this fellow are tears of joy, not 
tears of woe!’ He follows Vasana, and lies down among the 
corpses in a cemetery, in order to find out the truth. 

Vasana proceeds to bury the peacock in the cemetery, but is 
interrupted by the ill-omened cry of a she-jackal. He gathers 
that someone is observing him, therefore sticks his dagger into 
the hands, feet, necks, and bellies of the bodies lying about. 
When he pierces Catura’s hand the latter does not utter a sound. 
After he has buried the peacock, Catura digs it out, and gives 
it to Riipasena, in order to prove his ingenuity. Next morning 
the king is grieved over the loss of his treasure, but Vasana 
promises to restore it. Reflecting that people suffering from 
dagger wounds cannot be cured without betel, he gets the king 
to issue an order which raises the price of betel-leaves to an 
exorbitant figure. Then he stands, in the garb of an ascetic, 
in the market place, and, when one of Riipasena’s slave-girls 
buys betel, notwithstanding its high price, he tells the king that 
Catura is in the house of that courtezan. When Catura is taken 
he tells the entire story; the king is so pleased with the clever- 
ness of both rascals, that he makes them promise to give up 
their profession, and makes them chamberlains of the palace. 

In the second story of the Katharatnakara (nr. 61; Hertel, 
vol. I, pp. 176 ff.) the thief Musala, on a friendly visit to the 
thief Siddhisuta, notices a golden bow] which he decides to steal. 


* Of. the boy-thief story above, p. 204. 


a, in, 
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Siddhisuta, aware of this, hangs the bowl full of water, on a 
little hammock over his bed. After he has dropped off to sleep, 
Musala sucks out the water by means of a hollow reed, and 
hides the dish in a pond. Missing his treasure next morning, 
Siddhisuta stealthily feels Musala’s feet and shoes, and, finding 
them cold, concludes that he has hidden the bowl in the water. 
He tracks his friend’s footsteps, to the pond, and takes the bowl 
out of the water. At breakfast Musala sees the bowl and is in 
doubt as to whether it is the same, or another bowl. As he is 
debating this in his mind, Siddhisuta says to him: ‘ You eat, 
dear friend, it is the same bowl.’ Musala goes home astounded 
at his friend’s cunning. 

The folklore supplies a large number of stories in which 
thieves sell ‘ gold bricks,’ as well as practise a conciderable vari- 
ety of tricks upon one another, including the pond trick of the 
preceding. Thus, in Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, pp. 160 ff., two 
thieves, having become notorious, decide to turn honest. They 
hire themselves out to a householder: the younger has a cow 
to tend; the elder must water a campaka tree. The ground 
about the tree absorbs so much water that its guardian has to 
draw water all day; the cow is so obstreperous that the other 
has to run after her all day. In the evening each pretends that 
he has a ‘soft thing.’ So they ‘swap’ jobs. Next evening they 
meet, and merely laugh at each other, without speaking a word. 
They decide that their former trade of thieving is to be pre- 
ferred to this honest labor, as people call it. 

At midnight they dig for treasure around the campaka tree. 
The younger thief comes on a jar full of mohurs, but says that 
it is merely a stone. While the younger sleeps, the elder digs 
and finds a second jar. He buries both jars in the mud of an 
adjoining tank, returns, and goes to sleep by the side of the 
other. When the younger thief awakes, and finds that his jar 
has been removed, he notices mud on the feet of his pal. He 
therefore concludes that the elder thief must have buried the 
jar in the tank. He walks around it; on three sides frogs jump 
into the water, but not on the fourth. He finds on that side the 
two jars, loads them upon the cow, and starts for his native 
village. 

In the morning the elder misses the younger, and hurries to 
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the tank. Not finding the jars, he starts in pursuit. On the 
way he purchases a pair of shoes embroidered with gold lace. 
When he descries the younger trudging on slowly with his cow, 
he runs ahead of him and throws one shoe on the road. Then 
he runs ahead another 200 yards, throws down the other shoe, 
and hides in a tree nearby. The younger, coming along, sees 


the first shoe, admires it, but does not pick it up, one shoe being - 


no good. When he comes to the second shoe, he ties the cow to 
the tree, and runs back for the first. The elder drives the cow 
with its load home. The younger catches on, arrives before the 
elder, and accosts him, saying, ‘let’s divide.’ They divide all, 
except an odd mohur which is to be changed the next day. In 
the morning the older, who has the coin, pretends to be dead. 
The younger affects to pity his wife, makes a straw rope, and 
drags the body to the cemetery, but having no fire, climbs up a 
tree. A band of robbers pass by, and are cheered by the sight 
of the corpse, it being a good omen to see a corpse when going 
out to steal. They prapose, if they succeed, to return and burn 
the corpse. They return with their loot, and as they put the 
corpse on the pyre, it gives forth an unearthly yell. The very 
moment the younger jumps from the tree with a similar yell. 
Thinking that an evil spirit has possessed the corpse, and that a 
ghost has jumped from the tree, they run away. The two thieves 
divide the loot. 

This story is repeated essentially by Parker, Village Folk- 
Tales of Ceylon, vol. iii, pp. 321 ff. ; and Nateéa Sastri, in Indian 
Antiquary, xxv. 21. For the shoe-trick outside of India, see 
Kohler, Kleinere Schriften zur Marchenforschung, vol. i, pp. 
198, 210. Similar stories are reported by Knowles, Folk-Tales 
of Kashmir, p. 299; O’Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 131; 
Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. ii, pp. 90 ff.; Swyn- 
nerton, Indian Nights’ Entertainment, p. 45; G. R. Subrahmiah 
Pantula, Folk-Tales of the Telegus, Ὁ. 63; cf. also Parker, 1. c., 
vol. i, p. 330 ff. In most of these occurs the slipper trick, which, 
thus far, is not quotable from Hindu literature, but has all the 
look of one of the refinements of the Steyacistra. See also the 
story by Manisundara to Haribhadra’s Upadecapada, translated 
by Hertel, Indische Marchen, p. 90; and Benfey, Das Pafica- 
tantra, i. 71 ff. 
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THIEVES’ WISDOM. 


Thieves are also represented as showing higher intellect or 
wisdom, that goes beyond the direct tricks of their trade. In 
Civadasa’s Katharnava, nr. 25 (see Weber, Indische Streifen, 
vol. i, p. 251), the police bring a thief before the king, who 
orders him to be executed. The thief says: ‘Lord, I am in 
possession of an incomparable art, take it, and do what you like.’ 
The king says: ‘If you know such an art, why do you engage 
in theft?’ The thief replies: ‘Only in the hand of one who has 
never stolen, does this art succeed.’ ** The king says to his min- 
ister: ‘Do you take the art?’ The minister says: ‘Sire, I am 
thievish by nature, for the king’s officials are, as it were, swal- 
lowed up by greed.’ ‘The king then tells his Purohita (‘ house- 
priest’) to take the art, but he declines, because he is in the 
habit of pilfering from the offerings which the king makes to 
the gods. Then the king asks other members of his durbar, but 
among them all there is not a single righteous man. They all 
urge the king to receive the art, but he has to confess that he 
also had stolen while he was crown-prince.*® The thief says: 
‘Where king, and minister, and Purohita do steal, how can I att 
otherwise?’ The king sets him at liberty. 

The story occurs, more elaborately, in the Bsc 36 
Four thieves are caught; three are executed. The fourth claims 
to own the art of sowing gold seeds which grow into gold shrub- 
bery. The sequel is much the same. The story occurs also in 
the Hasyavidyakatha of the Kathaiprakaica; see Eggeling in 
Gurupijakaumudi, p. 120. With it is related the 75th story 
of Hemavijaya (Hertel, vol. i, pp. 215 ff.) in which pearl sowing 
is substituted for gold sowing, but the artful device is that of a 
merchant, not a thief. 


Tor ACME OF THE ART. 


Resourcefulness and cunning, stoutly supported by dogged 
courage, continue thru life the sine qua non of a successful thief, 


“Magic arts are valid only in the hands of the worthy: Jataka 643 
(part 4); P&rcvanitha Caritra 8. 167 ff.; Samarfdityasamksepa 4. 
128 ff. | 

% For princes as thieves see above, p. 103. 

* Text published by Brockhaus in Transactions of the Saxon Academy, 
1857, pp. 36 ff., translated by J. J. Meyer, Dacakumiracarita, pp. 69 ff. 
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and they are the pivotal ideas around which thief stories revolve. 
Mahabhasya 5.3.66 tells of thieves so clever that they steal 
ointment off eyes. Grammarians and lexicografers report a 
word pacyatohara ‘one who steals while you look on.’?” This 
word I can now quote from Samaradityasamnksepa 5.30. As 
regards shrewdness, Hemavijaya’s 61st story (Hertel, vol. i, 
p. 177) has one of those tripartite proverbs, beloved of the niti, 
to wit: ‘A merchant without eloquence, a thief without shrewd- 
ness, and an unchaste mistress are mere cattle in human form.’ 

Accordingly we find the profession informed with a sort of 
intellectuality. Vedabbha Jataka (48) and Paniya Jataka 
(469) describe a class of thieves called ‘ Despatchers’ (pesana- 
kacora) which quite speak for themselves: ‘In a forest dwelt 
five hundred robbers, known as the “ Despatchers,” who made 
the way impossible. “ Why, now, were they called the Des- 
patchers? ”—-Well then, of every two prisoners they made they 
used to despatch one to fetch the ransom, and that is why they 
were called Despatchers. If they captured a father and a son, 
they told the father to go for ransom to free his son; if they 
caught a mother and her daughter, they sent the mother for the 
money ; if they caught two brothers, they let the elder go; and 
so, too, if they caught a teacher and his pupil, it was the pupil 
᾿ they set free.’ 

In Divyavadana, p. 175, there is a rather luscious description 
of some ‘ park-thieves’ (udyanamogaka) whose sly performance 
must have elicited the admiration of the profession: Thieves 
were accustomed to roam daily in the parks of CQravasti. When- 
ever they came upon a sleeping man, they would kick him with 
their feet and tell him to get up and go. If he did not wake 
up they would rob him and get away. 

Anent all this there is a Tamil story, reported by De Rosairo 
in The Orientalist, ii. 183, on the chief acquirements of the 
complete thief: it has not turned up yet in literature, but is 
sure to do so: A king wishes to study the Art of Stealing, in 
order to mete out more perfect justice. His learned minister 
presents before him a notorious thief and pilferer. After the 
king has dismissed all attendants, he expresses his desire to be- 


"These gentry were graduated, without doubt, from Fagin’s school 
(above, pp. 202 ff.). See Mallinatha Caritra 7. 716. 
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come the thief’s pupil. To his surprise, the thief pleads ignor- 
ance of the art of stealing, and asserts that he has been most 
unjustly accused. The king dismisses him, but on the next day 
misses his signet-ring off his ring finger. The thief, tho assert- 
ing his innocence, ‘is condemned to be impaled upon a three- 
pronged stake. But the king, uneasy im his mind, disguises 
himself, and goes in the still of the night to the place of exe- 
cution. As he comes near he hears the thief, in pitiful accents, 
address the Almighty Creator, pleading his innocence, and call- 
ing for vengeance from heaven on the head of him who had 
judged him so wrongly and pronounced so unjust and heavy a 
punishment, The king has the thief set free, but on the next 
morning, the thief appears once more, and, with expressions of 
respect and civility, presents to His Majesty the lost signet-ring. 
When asked to explain, the thief says: ‘May it please Your 
Majesty, I have the ring, because I played my part with alacrity 
and decision. Should your Majesty wish to follow my profes- 
sion, there would be no difficulty in doing so, if you could but 
behave as I did, namely, maintain a lie even when put to extreme 
trial. My behavior is the first lesson in the art Your Majesty is 
desirous of being taught.’ 


Nosiz THIEF. 


Thieves generally are as rough and mean as they can be, 
regardless of noble men and even gods. They are often found 
in the company of gamblers, pimps, and drunkards; 6. g., Hema- 
vijaya, Kathaératnakara, story 46 (Hertel, vol. i, p. 136). The 
thief Kharpara uses the oil in the lamp hung before the statue 
of the goddess Harasiddhi to lubricate the cakes which he has 
baked on the coals of a funeral pyre. The goddess sticks out 
her tongue to frighten him, but succeeds in frightening only 
the good people of the town. ‘ Draw your tongue back into your 
mouth, harlot, or I shall smash you to pieces with this stone,’ 
threatens Kharpara, frightens the goddess, and obtains a reward 
in gold for his magic power (Hemavijaya, Katharatnikara, story 
110; Hertel, vol. ii, pp. 19 ff.) 

Dogs generally are considered Pariahs among quadrupeds, 
just as crows among the birds; see, e. g., Indische Spriiche 
3850. But even a dog shows gratitude and watches for his 
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owner (Spriiche, 2184, 4427). In Hemavijaya, story 125 (Her- 
tel, 11, 45 ff.) the kind fysician Kuntala hears from a bard the 
following verse: ‘Who can assert that a low man is to be com- 
pared with a dog? If you help both, the dog will guard your 
money ; the other will rob you and run away.’ Nevertheless the 
good doctor cures first a dog and then a thief; the thief breaks 
into his house, kills the dog, and runs off with the loot. 

But is cannot be said that fiction dwells very insistently upon 
this class of traits; rather more frequently and not a little para- 
doxically, it moves along the line of the thief’s better nature, 
culminating in noble thief, or converted thief. Apaharavarman, 
in the second story of Dacakumifracarita, to be sure a prince by 
birth, is the type of noble and generous thief (Robin Hood), 
who not only plunders the rich to give to the poor, but also aids 
ἃ loving couple, by first bringing them together, and then steer- 
ing them into the haven of happines. In Vetalapaficavincati 
10; Kathasaritsagara 84; Baitél Pachisi 9; Vedala Cadai 10, a 
merchant, Arthadatta, has a beautiful daughter, Madanasena, 
with whom falls in love at sight a merchant’s son, named Dhar- 
madatta. She is betrothed to one Samudradatta, yet promises 
Dharmadatta to come to him on her bridal night. On that 
occasion she averts her face from her husband; he tells her to 
go to whom she loves, since she does not care for him. Madana- 
sen& insists that he alone is dear to her, but that she has made 
& promise, and she has never yet broken one. 

Samudradatta, thinking her the victim of passion, lets her go. 
On the way she is seized by a thief. When she offers him her 
jewels he refuses, being smitten with her beauty. She then tells 
him her story, and begs him to wait a while, since she must 
keep her promise.*® He lets her off; she goes to Dharmadatta 
and tells him everything. Touched by her faithfulness, he bids 
her return to her lawful allegiance. Then she returns to the 
thief who also lets her go with her jewels. Cf. with this the 


™Cf. the corresponding story in Hemavijaya, above, p. 200. For 
the motif, ‘ Promise to return,’ see my ‘ Life and Stories of the Jaina 
Savior Parevanitha,’ p. 183. See also Hemavijaya, story 68 (Hertel, 
vol. I, p. 199); story 82 (ib. p. 235); Divyavadina, p. 377; Old Guja- 
rat! Paficikhyfnaviarttika, story 26. Cf. Hertel, Jinakirti’s Geschichte 
von Pala und Gopdla, p. 67. 
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story of the generous robber (Bodhisat) in Satapatta Jataka 
(279) who lets off ἃ poor man who has collected a debt of a 
thousand pieces. 

We have previously met in the Agaladatta stories the robber 
who offers his victorious opponent his treasure ; see Jacobi, Aus- 
gewahlte Erzihlungen, pp. 68, 1. 7; 80, ll. 38 ff. More signifi- 
cant than these highly colored, romantic effusions are certain 
indications that the. profession, in truth, does not altogether 
eradicate ordinary decency of feeling in its votaries. In the 
Daridravarnana, ‘ Description of poverty,’ in the Carigadhara 
Paddhati, stanza 9, a poor man says to his wife: ‘Hand me the 
rag, or take the boy into your own lap.’ The wife responds: 
‘There is nothing here on the floor, husband, but behind you 
there is a heap of straw.’ A thief, come to steal, hears them, 
throws a strip of cloth which he has gotten elsewhere over the 
boy, and goes off in tears. In Viracarita, adhyaya 26, (Indische 
Studien, xiv. 138), five robbers come from Ayodhya to mount 
Catacriga. There lives an ascetic, Sutapas, who, during a 
famine, has gone from home, leaving his family behind. The 
robbers, out of pity, support the family, and thus save its 
life. After twelve years Sutapas returns, rejoices to find, con- 
trary to expectation, that his family is alive, and rewards the 
robbers with magic gifts. 

In Parcvanatha Caritra 2.619 ff. a young thief Mahabala, son 
of a good family, to be sure, decides to steal in the house of a 
merchant, Datta. As he peeks into the house thru a lattice win- 
dow he hears Datta quarreling bitterly with his son over some 
trifling disagreement of accounts. Out of decency he reflects, 
that a man who will abandon sleep in the middle of the night, 
and quarrel with his diligent and proper son over such a trifle, 
will die of a broken heart if he were to steal his property. So 
he goes to the house of a courtezan, Kaémasenaé. He sees her 
lavish her professional ministrations upon a leprous slave, as tho 

he were a god. He decides that he cannot steal from any one as 
greedy for money as all that. Then he goes to the house of a 
Brahman, and sees him sleeping with his wife on a couch. A 
dog urinates into the Brahman’s outstretched hand, who says, 
‘Thank you,’ as he rises with a start. The thief reflects that 
such is the Brahman’s greed for alms, that it persists even while 
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he is asleep. He, therefore, must not steal there. He then 
decides to eschew mean folk, and breaks into the king’s palace.”® 

In Prabandhacintémani, p. 17 (Tawney’s Translation), Va- 
naraja, destined by his horoscope for kingship, is temporarily a 
thief. Once he digs a tunnel into a merchant’s house, and is 
stealing his wealth, when his hand slips into a bowl of curds. 
He says to himself, ‘I have eaten in this house,’ and so he leaves 
all the merchant’s possessions there, and goes out. 


THIEVES’ CONVERSION. 


These possibilities of thieves’ character are turned to account 
by Buddhist and Jain writers in stories of the conversion of 
thieves. The Buddhists have the familiar classic story of the 
thief Afigulimaéla who, as his name shows, wore a necklace of 
his victim’s fingers. He was converted by the Buddha, and 
became an Arahat; see Majjhima Nikaya, nr. 86; Mahakanha 
Jitaka (469); Mahasuttasoma Jataka (537) ; Mahaiummagga 
Jataka (546).*° Thieves of lesser repute are converted in Dham- 
mapada Commentary 8.9", 10; 25.7. Jaina religion treats asteya, 
‘abstention from theft,’ formally, as one of its religious vows 
(vrata) ; hence such stories as those of Mahabala or Crigupta 
in Parcvanitha Caritra 2.615 ff.; 8.237 ff. In Kathakoga, pp. 
214, 217, the condemned thief Pifigala takes refuge with Dava- 
danti who then proclaims her chastity (saccakiriy&); by its 
might the thief’s bonds are broken, and the bailiffs driven to a 
distance. Pifigala then takes upon himself the observance of 
vows, goes to Tapasapura where he places himself in kayotsarga 
posture in a cemetery, so as to be singed by the fire of the 
funeral pyres. He meditates on religion (dharmadhyina) ; re- 
members the formula of the five chiefs of the faith (paramesthi- 
namaskéra) ; reprobates his former sins; dies; and becomes a 
god.*! The thief Prabhava, Paricistaparvan 2.173, breaks into 
the house of wealthy Jambi, just at the moment when Jambi is 
about to leave behind him his eight beloved wives and his 


- The dramatic conclusion of this story, above, pp. 123 ff. 

In all three Jitakas, in the etory of the present. 

"= According to Leumann, in a note to Tawney’s Translation of Kathi- 
koca, p. 214, 1. 34 (see p. 242) this storiette occurs also in Avacyaka 
Niryukti. See also Mallinitha Caritra 6. 347 ff. 
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wealth, worthless as a blade of grass, and turn ascetic. Prabhava 
listens to Jambii’s exposition of the futility of earthly power and 
pleasure to such purpose, that he follows Jambi as his disciple 
and sits as a marala bird at the lotus of Jambi’s feet (ibid. 
8.290 ff.). 

The Rauhineya Caritra is a Jaina text which describes the 
rather jolly adventures of the thief Rauhineya who is ultimately 
converted to the true religion and goes to heaven.*? From the 
same sfere of conceptions comes a story in the Samyaktvakau- 
mudi, reported by Weber in the Transactions of the Berlin 
Academy, 1889, pp. 731 ff.: King Uditodaya and his minister 
Subuddhi wander thru the city by night. Themselves invisible, 
they see a man’s shadow, but not the man. The minister ex- 
plains that this is the thief Suvarnakhura (or Lohakhura), 
skilled in the use of magic salves and pills. By means of these 
he makes himself invisible, so that he cannot be caught when 
he breaks into houses. All three, king, minister, and thief, listen 
to a merchant’s account of his conversion to Jainism, which was 
the result of the curious experiences of the thief Ripyakhura 
(the listening thief’s father). Ripyakhura, invisible, habitually 
ate with the king, and could not be caught, until he was made, 
by a trick, to shed tears which washed the salve from his eyes. 
He was impaled, but went to heaven by the virtue of a holy 
saying. 

ROMANOE. 

Pity moves Davadanti in Kathakoca, p. 215, to stake her 
highest in the rescue of a thief; see above, p. 220. Once more, 
ibid. pp. 125 ff., a thief, adorned for execution, his eyes rolling 
with fear, falls at the feet of Prince Virangada, crying out, 


This story, full of incidents characteristic of the life and practices 
of thieves, may now be akanned conveniently in Helen Moore Johnson’s 
article ‘Raiuhineya’s Adventures,’ Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloom- 
field, pp. 159 ff., and in Hemavijaya, story 81 (Hertel, vol. i, pp. 81 ff.). 
The adventures of Rauhineya are treated also in the llth chapter of 
the Mahavira Caritra; in a kath& told in the commentary to Hema- 
candra’s Yogacistra; and in a drama, entitled Prabuddha-Rauhineyam, 
edited by Muni Punyavijaya in the Jaiina-Atmainanda-Grantharatna- 
mala, Nr. 60 (Bhavnagar, Vikrama-Samvat 1974). See Hultzsch in 
ZDMG. vol. Ixxv, pp. 65 ff. All these lead up to R&uhineya’s ultimate 
conversion. 
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‘Protect me.’ The prince does so at the price of being banished 
by his father, the king. Similarly Prince Sanatkumira in Sa- 
maradityasamksepa 5.30 ff. secures the release of highly trained 
thieves—they steal while you look on (pacyatoharah), so that 
the honest town-folk are enraged, and the king, his father, gives 
orders that in future thieves shall be executed without the 
prince’s knowledge. This clemency is the more warranted, be- 
cause, in the teeth of Manu’s caution, innocent persons are some- 
times accused or executed on unjust suspicion (see above, pp. 
121 ff.). Thus Mitrananda, Kathakoca p. 157, dies innocently 
as a thief, because of a fault committed in a former birth (see p. 
158). In Samaradityasathksepa 6.73 ff. Dharana rescues the 
Candala Maurika who is unjustly accused of theft by ransoming 
him for a huge sum. 

Love is akin to pity. The blend of the two we have seen in 
the Harin-ar-Rashid stories, in which the female accomplice of 
the thief occasionally saves the king who has been lured in to the 
thief’s den (above, pp. 196 ff.). There is another, fairly settled 
type of story in which a woman: maiden, courtezan, or even 
princess falls in love with a thief, usually as he is being led off 
to execution. Thus the conclusion of the story of the heroic 
thief who is overcome by King Viraketu ** and his army is as 
follows: When the robber is led with beat of drum to the place 
of execution, a wealthy merchant’s daughter, Ratnavati, who 
until that moment had disliked the male sex so much that she 
did not desire even God Indra for a husband, sees him from her 
palace. Tho he is wounded and begrimed with dust, she be- 
comes distracted with love, and says to her father: ‘I select as 
my husband this man here, who is being led off to execution, 
so ransom him from the king, my father. If you will not, I 
shall follow him to the other world.’ The merchant offers all 
his wealth as ransom, but the king is implacable and will not 
make over to him that thief who had robbed on so colossal a 
scale, and whom he had captured at the risk of his own life. The 
robber is impaled by the executioners, and, as his life is ebbing 
away on the stake, he sees Ratnavati coming there with her kin- 
folk. When he hears the whole story from the people, he enig- 


* Vetilapaficaviticati 13 (above, p. 195) and the repetition in Katha- 
saritsagara 112. 
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matically weeps for a moment, and then laughs a little,** and 
then dies on the stake. ‘The merchant’s daughter, as sati, has 
the body taken down from the stake, and ascends the funeral 
pyre with it. 

The dramatic quality of this story from beginning to end, its 
unity and intrinsic justice is not easily excelled. A parallel 
story, Kanavera Jataka (318), scarcely descends from this high 
plane: The Bodhisat is born in a village of Kasi, in the home 
of a householder, under the star of a robber. He grows up as 
a bold robber, strong as an elefant. After breaking into a rich 
man’s house, and carrying off his treasure, the king orders the 
governor of the city to seize him. When the governor has ef- 
fected the capture of the thief, with the money upon him, the 
king bids him cut off his head. Then the governor has the 
thief’s arms tightly bound behind him, places a wreath of red 
kanavera flowers about his neck, sprinkles brick-dust on his head, 
has him scourged with whips on every square, and led to the 
place of execution to the beat of the harsh-sounding drum. 

At this time lives in Benares the grand hetaera Sama, favor- 
ite of the king, surrounded by a suite of 500 female slaves. Her 
price is a 1000 pieces. As she stands at a window of her palace 
she sees the handsome robber led by, and falls in love with him. 
She sends one of her slaves with a large bribe to the governor, 
to say that, the prisoner is Sima’s brother, and that he should 
let him escape. The governor consents on the condition that a 
substitute be found. Now at this time a rich young merchant, 
enamored of Sam4, comes to her house, as usual in the evening. 
Sama takes the 1000, places it in her lap, and sits weeping. 
When the merchant asks the cause of her sorrow, she says: ‘ My 
lord, this robber is my brother, tho he never comes to me, because 
people say I follow a vile trade. When I sent a message to the 
governor, he intimated that for a thousand he would let the 
prisoner go. And now I cannot find any one to go. The youth 
undertakes the mission, and, in the dark of the night, the gov- 
ernor hands him over to the executioners, who cut off his head 
and impale his body. 

Thenceforth Sama accepts naught at any other man’s hand, 


“See for this widely applied motif, the author in JAOS. XXXVI, 
pp. 68 ff. 
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but lives with the thief in the seclusion of her palace. The 
thought occurs to him, ‘If this woman should fall in love with 
another, she will have me too put to death, and take her pleas- 
ure with him; I must make haste to escape.’ So he says to her, 
‘ My dear, we always stay indoors, like tame cockatoos in a cage; 
let us disport ourselves in the garden.’ She consents, and, under 
show of violent affection, he enters into a thicket of kanavera 
bushes, pretends to embrace her, chokes her into insensibility, 
strips her of her jewels, and escapes. When she comes to, she 
asks her attendants what has become of her young lord. They 
do not know. ‘He thinks,’ she says, ‘I am dead, and must in 
his alarm have run away. Not till I have set my eyes on my 
dear lord, will I rest upon a sumptuous couch.’ She lies down 
upon the ground, and, from that day, she neither puts on comely 
garments, nor eats more than one meal, nor affects scents and 
wreaths.*® She finally sends for some actors and gives them a 
1000 pieces, and bids them, as they travel thru villages, towns, 
and cities, to recite a stanza whose import is : ‘Sama lives, and 
lives for thee.? When they find the robber, and deliver their 
message, he replies: 
‘Sama’s fancy ever roves, 
From tried faith to lighter loves, 


Me too Saém& would betray, 
Were I not to flee away.’ 


The actors return and tell their experience. Sama, full of sor- 
row, takes once more to her old course of life. 

The same story, with a different ending, is told in Sulasa 
Jataka (419), echoed in Dhammapada Commentary 8.3,*" of 
the grand hetaera Sulasé. The thief here tires of his liaison, 
takes Sulasi, under pretense of sacrificing to a tree-deity, to a 
mountain-top, and there coolly tells her that he means to kill 
her, and go off with her jewels. In vain she reminds him of the 
benefits she has showered upon him. She then asks to be per- 
mitted to circumambulate him by way of final mark of devo- 


"For the theme ‘devoted hetaeras,’ see the author, Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, vol. LII, pp. 630 ff. 

“Francis and Neil’s Translation of the J&taka, vol. iii, p. 42. 

* For other parallels to this story see Burlingame’s Buddhist Legends, 
vol. ii, p. 227 (Harvard Oriental Series, vol. XXIX). 
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tion, and, when she comes behind him, with the strength of an 
elefant, throws him down the mountain precipice, so that he is 
crushed to pieces and dies. 

At this point our theme laps over and blends with another 
theme, the stri-veda, or woman’s wiles, whose purpose is to illus- 
trate woman’s cruelty and fickleness. This is the type of Sus- 
sondi (Sucroni) and Dhumini stories, in which a woman, well 
mated, takes up with a thief or robber. The thief suspects that 
she will make away with him, no less than with her lawful hus- 
band, and abandons her. Thus in Culladhanuggaha Jataka 
(374) ; Dhammapada Commentary 24.%a; cf. Kakati Jataka 
(327) and Sussondi Jataka (360). Also in the story of 
Sucroni, Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 142, 232 ff.; in the Guja- 
rati Pancikhyanavarttika, nr. 31 (goldsmith takes the place of 
thief ; see above, p. 114) ; and in Samaradityasarhksepa 6.455 ff. 
(above, p. 126); see the author in JAOS. XXXVI. 79. For 
the Dhimini stories see J. J. Meyer, Dacakumaracarita, pp. 
87 ff. (with additional parallels and references). 


DEFENSE. 


There is no systematic defense against thieves, which, in any 
way, savors of Steyacastra. ‘The responsibility for thieves rests 
with the king, and his governors, bailiffs, and soldiers. This 
they exercise as best they may, usually not too well, so that the 
people are angered and scandalized. The little that is done for 
defense is haphazard and opportunistic. In Hitopadeca 2.8; 
Southern Textus Amplior of Paficatantra 1.3 (Hertel, ZDMG. 
LXI. 23) a thief tries to steal a jewel from the head of an 
automatic Vetala in front of the house of a courtezan, but is 
caught by the automaton, and made to ransom himself. This 
man-trap suggests possibilities which are, however, exploited no 
further. In Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara, story 45 (Hertel, 
vol. i, p. 185) there is mention of a magic ring which protects 
against thieves. In Kalakanni Jataka (83) a despised retainer, 
named ‘ Curse,’ belies his name by turning out to be ‘ Blessing.’ 
When robbers, in the absence of the master of the house, threaten 
to break in, he makes one servant beat a drum, another blow a 
conch, etc., so as to create the fiction of a house well able to 
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defend itself. The robbers throw down their weapons, and flee 
for their lives.** 

In Mahaséra Jataka (92) psychology is worked on a thief, 
so as to scare him out of keeping a jewel which he has stolen 
from the king’s turban. When the venerable Ananda comes to 
the palace, he finds everybody worried, and advises the king 
thus: ‘Sire, you must have a large water-pot set in a retired 
corner of your courtyard, and a screen put up before it. Then 
order that all who frequent the precincts are to wash their hands 
behind the screen.’ The thief, afraid of Ananda’s resourceful- 
ness, conceals the jewel on his person, goes behind the screen, 
and drops it into the water, where it is duly found. 

Just as thieves practice magic, so magic occasionally operates 
against them. In Paricistaparvan 2.176 a band of thieves, un- 
der their leader Prabhava, break into the house of the Sage 
Jambi. By the supernatural power of his merit, they become 
stark like clay figures. This ‘ Dornréschen’ charm is told pret- 
tily in a Tamil story, The Orientalist, ii. 22: Katirkaman, a 
poet, who has acquired magic power, awakes one night to find 
that some burglars have broken into the house, and are remov- 
ing the goods. He scratches a spell on a palm-leaf, places it 
under his pillow, and goes to sleep again. When he awakes he 
finds all the thieves silent and motionless in the positions they 
occupied when the spell affected them, some with the goods on 
their heads or shoulders; others with their hands on keys or 
door-handles. When he speaks to them, they apologize humbly. 
He makes them put back the goods, gives them a bath and a 
good meal, tells them that in future they shall always have the 
right to eat and drink there.*® 


*This belongs to the rubric, ‘ Bluff in Hindu Fiction’; see W. N. 
Brown in A. J. P. XLII. 122 ff. 

Ὁ ΤῊ motif, ‘making stark’ or ‘ spell-binding,’ also in Khandahiala 
Jitaka, (542), story of the present; Hemavijaya, story 105 (Hertel, 
vol. ii, p. 9); Dharmakalpadruma 4. 8. 98 (Hertel, Indische Mirchen, 
p. 144); Dharmacendra’s Malayasundarikathoddhira (Hertel, ibid., p. 
186) ; Old Gujarati Paficikhyinavirttika, story 13; Samaradityasam- 
ksepa 6. 344; Riuhineya Caritra 381; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of 
Ceylon, vol. ii, p. 342; vol. iii, pp. 62 ff., 307, 340. In Rauhineya 
Caritra the magic is designated as stambhinf (sc. vidya). 
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Thieves occasionally take fright for trivial reasons. In Quka- 
saptati 56 the merchant Santaka, returning home with some 
money he has collected, is attacked by thieves. He deposits his 
money before the statue of a Yaksa, and pretends to present it 
to the Yaksa. The thieves bow before the statue and retire. 
Then he takes up his money, and goes home. In Parker, 1. ¢., 
111. 222, some thieves sitting down to divide their loot are scared 
off by a blind prince, himself frightened, who cries out, ‘ Seize 
them, beat them, tie them!’ In the same volume, p. 326, thieves 
are scared off by a woman whom they take to be a Yaksini; and, 
on p. 229, by a woman who sneezes. A more complex story, 
soldered together out of more or less familiar items, is reported 
by S. J. Goonetilleke, in The Orientalist, vol. i, pp. 39 ff. See 
also the Bengal folklore story, above, p. 214. A thief is tricked 
out of his booty in a pretty story which deals primarily with the 
resourcefulness of a virtuous woman, Hemavijaya’s Katharatna- 
kara, story 16 (Hertel, vol. i, pp. 45 ff.). 


RETRIBUTION. 


‘To the beat of the harsh-sounding drum.’ Relatively humane 
punishments for theft are prescribed by the Castras, graded 
according as the thief steals for the first, second, or third time 
(Manu 9.277). The proof of theft must be substantial (Manu 
9.270). There is no mention of torture. Fiction tells a differ- 
ent story: A suspected thief may be beaten to death by the 
bailiffs, as an incident of their man-hunt; thus Mahiasira Ja- 
taka (92). In Mahiummagga Jataka (546; Fausboll, vi. 335) 
a thief is made helpless by having his hands and feet cut off; 
in Cullapaduma Jataka (193) ears and nose are cut off in addi- 
tion; in Kathas. 60.233 hands are cut off and tongue cut out. 
The idea that punishment for stealing may be graded is found 
in Mijapakkha Jataka (538), where a king sentences four rob- 
bers: one to receive a thousand strokes from a whip barbed with 
thorns ; another to be imprisoned in chains; a third to be smitten 
with a spear; a fourth to be impaled. 

As a rule the punishment is death, no less than for murder. 
In the tenth act of Mrcchakatikaé, Carudatta, condemned for 
murder, is led to execution to the beat of the drum, his head 
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wreathed in a red karavira branch, smeared with red sandal 
paste, the stake upon which he is to be impaled upon his 
shoulder. The beat of the drum proclaims his sentence at four 
different designated stations. This tallies remarkably with the 
description in Kanavera Jataka (318), where a thief, his arms 
trussed, wearing a wreath of red kanavera (karavira) flowers 
around his neck, brickdust sprinkled on his head, is scourged 
with whips in every square, and is led to execution to the beat 
of the harsh-sounding drum. The wreath of death (vajjha- 
mala), made of kanavera blossoms, occurs again in Mahapaduma 
Jataka (472); wreath and brickdust in Mahiummagga Jataka 
(546; Fausbdll, vi. 406). In Culladhammapala Jataka (358) 
the executioner also wears a crimson wreath, red being the 
color of Yama (Pluto). In Kathas. 10.171; 112.166, the drum 
of death is beaten either behind, or in front of thieves, led to 
execution. What is meant by ‘peacock bonds’ with which a 
thief is tied, in Kathakoca, p. 214, does not appear. 

Execution is for the most part by impalement,* either alive,* 
or after decapitation, or mutilation.*? In Dacakumaracarita ii. 1 
the splendid thief Pirnabhadra fights and overcomes with his 
bare hands the elefant Mrtyuvijaya who is to trample him to 
death, or to pierce him with his tusks. This mode is mentioned 
also in Kulavaka Jataka (31). In Mahaipaduma Jataka (472) 
ἃ thief is cast down a cliff (corapata) ; in Kathias. 64. 53 a thief 
is hanged upon a tree. So also the thief Lobhasara (‘ Essence- 
of-Greed’) in Dharmacandra’s Malayasundarikathoddhira 
(Hertel, Indische Miarchen, p. 234). 

Buddhist texts revel in accounts of fiendishly ingenious tor- 
tures inflicted on criminals. ‘Thus, incidentally, Sarabhaiga 
Jitaka (522; Fausbdéll, v. 126); Mahaummagga Jataka (546; 
Fausbdll, vi. 453). J. J. Meyer, Dacakumiracarita, pp. 36, 358, 
cites and discusses passages from the Milindapafiho and Maj- 
jhima-Nikaéya. They are known in Sinhalese Folk-lore as the 32 


@“Tantraékhyayika 1. 16. 

“Thus explicitly, of a woman, Divy&vadina, p. 447, 1. 8, jivanti- 
qflim k&reyati. 

“Manu 9. 276. 
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tortures; see Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. ii, p. 
20; 111, 443 (listed with their Sinhalese names).** There is no 
reason to believe that thieves were exempted from such inflic- 
tions. Astoundingly paradoxical is their use at all in communi- 
ties supposed to be ruled by the Religion of Pity. 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


“ A more lenient attitude on the part of Sinhalese law towards thieves, 
in the quotations by Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. ii, p. 115. 


II.—TIBULLUS AND OVID. 
Part II. 
V. Study of the Language. 


The aim of the present study is twofold. First, an attempt 
is made to exhibit to the eye, by the use of bold-faced type, the 
great number of verbal likenesses, parallel passages, half-lines, 
verse ‘tags,’ &c., which unite these elegies with the received 
works of Ovid, but whitch never occur in the genuine Trbullus. 
In this form of presentation I have followed very largely the 
method of Pease in his study of the Hercules Oetaeus of Seneca 
(Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. XLIX [1918], p. 3), except that the 
exact order of the words and their position in the verse, though 
usually the same in the several cases, is not stressed to the same 
extent as in Pease. Bold-faced type is used, however, not only 
for striking phrases, such as pone metum (4, 15), but sometimes 
also for important single words, such as violente (2, 3). More 
often, however, the striking single word is relegated entirely to 
the accompanying commentary, as adnue (5, 20). An asterisk 
(*) placed before a single word indicates that it does not occur 
in the genuine Tibullus; single words treated in the notes occur 
also in Propertius, unless the contrary ts expressly stated. Sec- 
ond, the verbal resemblances are accompanied by a running 
commentary, given in a brief form and concerned with the 
phrases, idioms and single words which display distinctive pecu- 
liarity of usage. In this way it becomes possible for the reader 
to see at a glance whether the Ovidian words and idioms are 
peculiar to Ovid alone, or whether they are common to him with 
Catullus, Vergil and Propertius; unfortunately it has not been 
found possible always to include Lucretius, upon whom he is 
also often dependent. In all statistics the ‘ Tibullan Appendix’ 
includes not only Books III and IV, but also II 2, 3 and 5. 
The usage of the ‘ Vergilian Appendix’ is often, but not always 
given. 

I may add that the full power of proof respecting the author- 
ship of the poems belongs more to the exact and minute study 
of the language which is attained through the application of 
the second principle mentioned above than it does to the gen- 
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eral collection of stereotyped and well-worn phrases, which is 
one of the chief results—though by no means the sole result— 
of adopting the first of the two methods named.” In other 
words, the form of study which yields real and convincing proof 
is the one already so well exemplified and so well applied by 
Ehrengruber and by Holtschmidt; Kleemann’s study of the 
Lygdamus poems, though really adequate and wholly sound, 
was less comprehensive in its plan, and hence was incapable of 
convincing hasty and prejudiced readers. That the mere col- 
lection of phrases leads nowhere in the determination of author- 
ship, may easily be seen from Ganzenmiiller’s meritorious study, 
“ Aus Ovids Werkstatt,” Phtlologus LXX [1911], pp. 274-311. 
In accordance with the purpose of his article, Ganzenmiiller 
collects only phrases and word-complexes, and though he includes 
Tib. II 2. 3. 5 and Tib. IV in the scope of his work, we obtain 
from his article only a little more information upon these 
elegies than we can easily acquire by the use of any one of the 
fuller and better commentaries. Thus in the whole of Tib. IV 
the only expressions which he cites that are not discussed and 
paralleled in the ordinary edition are latebras intrare ferarum 
(3, 9), casta manu (20), rapidae aquae (4, 8), pone metum 
(15), nil opus est (31). These form an excellent beginning, 
to be sure, but since it was not his purpose to inquire in each 
case whether he was dealing with a familiar and stereotyped 
phrase or an Ovidian peculiarity, he has apparently not even 
aroused his own suspicions as to the actual state of affairs. 
Finally, it may be observed that Ganzenmiiller has brought 
together a surprising number of Ovidian passages based on Tib. 
II 6 (pp. 289-291) and, as he himself remarks (p. 309), on I 
3. 4.6. Does this great accumulation of parallel passages mean 
anything? In my judgment, it means absolutely nothing except 
imitation, especially as the selection of parallels is often quite 
arbitrary. If, however, any one of the elegies named should be 
examined and found to exhibit also Ovidian peculiarity of 
usage, it would then need to be given up at once. The possi- 


The first method is here, however, carefully safeguarded by the 
test of non-occurrence in Tid. 

"On the other hand, he omits many familiar parallels, as ζῶ mes 
(3, 15), atque utinam (13, δ), &e. 
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bility too of a few Ovidian additions or interpolations in 11 1.4.6 
and in the elegies of Book I should perhaps be admitted, but 
eny attempt actually to determine such passages is not likely to 
be successful. 

Several scholars, it should be added, have already examined 
in part the language of Book IV and gained valuable results. 
Postgate has notably done this for IV 13, and the fine observa- 
tions which Biirger has made upon various usages occurring in 
IV 2-6 will often be quoted in the following discussion. Hennig 
(Untersuchungen zu T1b., Wittenberg 1895, p. 14) has briefly 
touched upon the vocabulary of IV 7, and Belling (pp. 44f.), 
seeking to refute him, has made in jest a few brief but good 
notes upon other elegies. Since Belling is one of the best of 
Tibullan critics, we cannot doubt that if he had undertaken his 
task seriously, he would have made important discoveries at 
this point also. Cartault too (Le dtstique éléguque, Paris, 
1911), as we shall have occasion to see later, has at times 
applied the principle of ‘ specific peculiarity’ to the metric of 
the Tibullan Corpus, and his wonderful industry and erudition 
easily bring the necessary results clearly before his eyes, but 
through some lack of courage and of confidence,—through an 
excess of diffidence or of scepticism—he is led again and again 
to renounce his own brilliant discoveries at the very moment of 
making them.” 

It is needless to say that these elegies do not contain all the 
idioms which are associated with the fully developed dactylic 
virtuosity of Ovid and which are conveniently enumerated by 
Zingerle (Oud u. 8. Vorganger I 13 ff.) and Eschenburg (Wee 


™ This is not wholly the result of accident. Lessing, in his immortal 
saying, thought the pursuit of difficult truth exhilarating and noble, 
but to Cartault it often seems unduly adventurous and even foolhardy. 
Most of the problems of the Tibullan Corpus appear to him “ insoluble 
enigmas,” cf. Corp. Tib. 549: “TT est probable que les esprits aven- 
tureux, qui n’aiment dans la philologie que les problémes insolubles, ne 
cesseront pas sur ce terrain leurs efforts décevants et stériles.” It is 
not surprising then that he speaks (pp. 420, 480, 488) of the erudite 
and valuable work of Ehrengruber or Belling as ‘fatigant,’ and that 
splendid as is his own contribution in the Corpus Tib. to our knowledge 
of Tibullan criticism, he is sometimes lacking in generosity and mag- 
nanimity towards his great predecessors. 
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hat Ovid einzelne Worter verwandt, 2 Π.),78 yet they show, in 
my judgment, a far greater number of Ovidianisms than are 
actually needed for purposes of valid proof. 


Tibullan corpus IV, 2. 


2 spectatum e caelo, si *sapis, ipse veni A. A. 1, 99: si 
sapis Copa 29; Am. 2, 2, 9; 3, 4, 43; Rem. 372; frgm. 4 
(Baehr.) : ipse veni H. 1, 2; 8, 24; ef. II 5, 6. 

2 spectatum Tib. never uses supine; Ov. often, as M. 7, 805; T. 3, 7, 1. 
*sapto 22 Ov.; δὶ sapis Prop. 2, 16, 7; cf. 2, 17, 10; sé sapiet Cat. 36, 
17; qué sapit IV 13, 8; st sapitis A. A. 1, 643; 2, 173; other forms of 
si sap-, M. 14, 675; H. 5, 99; 20, 174; 15, 210; 17, 257; Rem. 477; 
T. 2, 13; cf. Am. 3, 8, 25.—According to Btirger, Charites 385, st sapis 
belongs to the colloquial language. 


3 hoc Venus ignoscet: at tu, violente, caveto H. 3, 61; M. 9, 
121; Ib. 29. 

4 ne tibi miranti *turpiter arma cadant, v. note. 

6 *accendit *geminas *lampadas acer Amor F. 4, 493. 

7 illam, quidquid agit, *quoquo vestigia movit 

3-7 ignoscet: final syllable here, as also II 2, 5, lengthened by arais, 
as often in Ov. in penth. caesura before et, (at), aut; v. Siebelis-Polle’s 
Register to Met., 8. v. Arsis, and Miller, R. M.?, 405. Voc. violente 
(-α) not in Lucr., Cat., Verg., Hor., Prop.; owing to restoration of 
final 8, the metrical use of apostrophe (Kine, p. 47) in Ov. exceeds that 
of all other Roman poets together. Similar is the usage of Lygdamus 
and of II 5 and 3, cf. Ehr. I 29; for the same excess of apostrophe also 
in the Dirae, Culew and Ciris, v. Naeke, pp. 311-313, also Eldridge, 
Culex et Ciris, pp. 62, 64 (‘allocutio ’); for the Aetna, v. Ellis, Proleg. 
X XIX and Sudhaus on v. 85, 582-86, 630. 

*turpiter 1 Cat., 0 Lucr.. 0 Verg., 19 Ov., 1 Prop., 3 Hor. Cf. tela 
(viris) ... cadunt F. 3, 225; M. 12, 496. “*accendo II 5, 90; 24 Ov. 
(a. faces 2, a. taedas 1 Ov.) “*geminus 83 Ov. *lampas (Grecism) 
5 Lucr., 5 Verg., 0 Cat. Prop. Hor., 8 Ov.; Tib. has 4 fax, 1 taeda, and 
sedulously avoids Greciams (Btirger, Oharites 387). (acer Amor Tib. 
2, 6, 15; H. 4, 70; P. 4, 7, 40.) (quidquid agit Tib. I, 6, 66; often in 
Ov., as P. 2, 7, 4; T. 3, 7, δ, etc.) vestigium 1 Tib., 3 Tib. app., 42 Ov. 
Tib. never has Ὁ. in meaning of pedes as here, but pedem ponere 1, 2, 20; 


™ Considerable indications of the coming development of forms in 
-bilis, -tate, -mine, &c. appear in the Culew, as impietate (249), utilitate 
(66), revolubilis (169), volumine (32), cacumina (54, 143), velamina 
(130), acumina (184), certamina, &c.; for some indications occurring 
in the Sulpicia elegies, see below (p. 256, cf. p. 242). 
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p. referre 1, 2, 48. 7, 62, v. Hartung, De Paneg. 44; Ebr. II 72, IV 49; 
Herr (p. 92) on Aetna 46. Ov. has often v. facere, ferre, flectere, ponere 
(the last also Pan. 13, Lydia 10). “guoquo is drawn from Plautus 
and Terence; cf. quaqua Cu. 150. 


8 componit furtim *subsequiturque Decor Her. 20, 131: 
*subsequiturque Am. 3, 13, 30; F. 2, 336; 4, 527. 

8 compono in meaning ‘adorn’ not in Tib., but often in Ov. (cf. 
Ehr. IV 8), as Am. 2, 17, 10; M. 4, 318. “subsequor 0 Cat. Verg. 
Prop., 1 Lucr., 1 Hor., 1 Aetna, 1 Praef. arg. Aen., 8 Ov. 


9 seu solvit crines, fusis decet esse capillis M. 9, 90; cf. A. 
A. 3, 236. 


9 Tib. never has fusis, but—1, 3, 8—the usual effusis comis (so also 
Ov. 8 times), and twice solutis. Ov. also has fusae comae twice; 80 
also Prop. 3, 13, 18. 


10 seu compsit, comptis est veneranda comis Am. 1, 1, 20; 
Her. 21, 88; F. 2, 560; P. 3, 3, 16, cf. Zing. Abh. II 88. 

10 This v. gives the familiar ‘Ovidian jingle,’ v. Zingerle, KJ. philol. 
Abh. II 33 and IV 20; F. J. Miller’s edition, p. 238; Siebelis-Polle, Reg. 
III, ‘Gleichklinge’ and ‘Wortspiele’; Shuckburgh, ‘ Paronomasia,’ 
e. g. A. A. 1, 244 et Venus in vinis ignis in igne fuit, arg. Bucol. 6 
Corydon dilexit Alexin, which is heard again 11-12 urit, seu... writ, 
seu, and in the verse-close (4, 1) expelle puellae; for these ‘ Wortan- 
klinge’ in Lygd., v. Teuffel, Stud. (1871), p. 378; in the Ciris, v. 
Kreunen, Ci., p. 61; in the Dirae, Naeke, p. 325 (esp. Lyd. 26 tauro 
Iove digna vel auro). Tib., I, 8, 16, has compeerit caput, without the 
‘jingle.’ seu compsit, comptis: here we have Ovid’s favorite anaphora 
+ chiasmus (v. K. F. Smith ad loc.), which he has oftener than all 
other poets together, as Am. 2, 4, 39 candida me capiet, capiet me flava 
puella; Culex 292 at tu crudelis, crudelis tu magis, Orpheu; Priap. 
68, 16 cecinit . . ad citharam, ctthara tensior ipsee sua. 


12 urit, seu nivea candida veste venit II 5, 38; F. 1, 637; 
cf. M. 13, 789. 

9.12 seu solvit crines, decet esse ..: seu compsit, est veneranda .., 
‘if, on the one hand ... if, on the other.’ Here we have sive... 
sive connecting complete conditional clauses, each with its own prin- 
cipal verb and its own apodosis. According to Leo (Seneca I 94f.), 
“hanc constructionem (prosaicam) boni poetee plerique omnes vitavere 
praeter Ovidium.” His statistics are: 1 Paneg., 32 Ov., 2 Prop. 1 
Verg., 1 Hor., 0 Cat., Tib. This usage is doubtless drawn from the 
rhetorical schools with their fondness for divisions. Btirger (Hermes 
XL 333) well speaks of this period (vv. 9-12) as “built with Ovidian 
technique,” and supposes it imitated from Ovid’s Amores. The favorite 
Ovidian decet or decebat is also present. Of many parallels the best is 
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the one quoted by Btirger from M. 8, 24: seu caput abdiderat cristata 
casside pennis, | in galea formosus erat; seu sumpserat aere | fulgentem 
clipeum, clipeum sumpsisse decebat.—To Zingerle (Ovid I 101) and to 
Smith’s note ad loc., add Am. 2, 4, 41. 

12 On Ovid’s extreme fondness (‘mania’) for contrasts of colors, 
v. Zingerle, Kl. philol. Abh. II 30f.; Teuffel, 1. 2., p. 378; Kleem. 39; 
McCrea, Ovid’s Use of Colour (“Studies in honor of H. Drisler”), 
pp. 180-194, S. G. Owen in Gordon’s “ English Lit. and the Classics,” 
p- 173: “Of all Roman poets Ov. has the richest eye for colors,” etc. 


17 *possideatque, *metit quidquid bene *olentibus arvis 
Med. 91; cf. Copa 35. 
17 *possideo 0 Verg., 28 Ov., 2 Prop. *meto 0 Cat., 6 Ov., 1 Prop. 


Cf. Verg. E. 2, 48 bene *olentis anethi; Prop. 3, 17, 27 bene olentia; 
Tib. has instead odoratus twice. 


19 et quascumque niger rubro de litore gemmas 

20 *proximus *Eois *colligit *Indus aquis A. A. 1, 53: 
litore, v. note: Eois aquis F. 6, 474; P. 2, 5, 50; cf. P. 4, 6, 
48: Indus aquis Prop. 4, 3,10; A. A. 3, 130; T. 5, 3, 24. 

19-20 litore gemmas: in Ov. there is an association of the word for 
‘pearl ’"—usually concha, here gemma—with the dactyl litoré, thus 
iitore (-a) concha Lydg. 3, 17; Ciris 103; A. A. 2, 519; 3, 124; T. 5, 
2, 23; Am. 2, 11, 13f. (with explanation). rubro de litore, cf. Verg. 
A. 8, 686 litore rubhro. 

*prowimus with dat., <Lygd. 5, 35, 29 Ov. In general, Tib., whose 
style is so simple, bas the dat. with adjs., when used without the 
copula (expressed or understood), only once; the Tib. app. has this 
dat. twelve times, v. Iber, De dat. usu Tib., Marburg 1888, p. 41. 
*prowimus 77 Ov. “Hous II 2, 16; 4 Verg. app. (Roset. 3. 45); 14 Ov. 
*colligo Lygd. 2, 19; 43 Ov.: Tib. uses always lego, ‘collect’ (3 times). 
*Indus II 2, 15; 10 Ov. 


22 et *testudinea Phoebe superbe *lyra, v. note. 
23 hoc *sollemne sacrum multos haec sumet in annos F. 5, 
33; A. A. 1, 425. 


22-23 Phoebus 1 Tib., 18 Tib. app. 10 Verg. app., 34 Ov. For 
superbus, with abl., v. on IV 4, 2. *testudinea 1., imitation of Prop. 
4, 6, 32, testudineae I.; v. p. 20 "ἴντα (Grecism for fides or testudo) 
0 Lucr., Cat., Verg., 2 Tib. app., 2 Culex, 46 Ov., 13 Prop., 17 Hor. 
*sollemnis II 5, 89; 10 Ov.; 0 Cat.; cf. F. 2, 247 festum sollemne (adj.). 


IV, 3. 


1 parce meo iuveni, seu quis bona *pascua campi 
2 seu colis umbrosi *devia montis aper. 
1-2 δὲ quis with a verb of the 2d pers. (apostrophe) not in Tib., but 
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often in Ov., as F. 1, 631 siquis amas, adsiste; Rem. 613; Am. 1, 7, 2; 
T. 1,7, 1. *pascua 9 Ov.; 1 Pan., v. Ehr. II 46. “devia montis, Tib. 
never joins the plural of a neut. adj. with gen. of a subset. (Grecism) ; 
his usual formula also is fatales annos, not annos fats (at times a. 
durt f.), v. Ehr. II 18; I 34f.; Cartault, Le Distique él., 223. Cf. ML 
8, 692 ardua montis; 1, 479 nemorum avia; 1, 594 n. secreta. Cf. also 
the large use of substantival neuter adjectives in the Aetna, such as 
imum, profundum, cava, decliva, to which Herr (De Aetnae sermone, 
Marburg 1911, p. 33) has rightly called attention (58 exx. in all); 
on the great frequency of the partitive gen. in Ov. after neut. adje., 
see Hau, De caswum usu Ov., pp. 136 f. *devius 9 Ov. 

5 sed procul *abducit *venandi *Delia cura Priap. 76, 6; 
Η. 4, 40; 20, 95; M. 5, 639; F. 5, 537; cf. Cu. 110. 

δ *abduco IV 8, 7; II 3, 61: 12 Ov. *venor 13 Ov. *Delia = Diana; 
80 *Delius = Apollo 2 Lygd., 6 Ov.; in this use not in Prop. and Cat., 
but once in Verg. (E. 7, 29), cf. Hor. C. 4, 6, 33 (D. dea). On Delius 
and the ornate mythology of Ov., v. Kleem. 40; also Hansen, De tropis, 
25. cura with gen. of gerund., 9 Ov., 0 Tib. 

7 quis furor est, quae mens densos *indagine colles M. 5, 13. 

7 (quis furor est Tib. 1, 10, 33; Ov. Am. 3, 14, 7; A. A. 3, 172; M. 
6, 170; cf. 3, 531. 641.) *indagine Verg. A. 4, 121; M. 7, 766; 0 Lucr., 
Cat., Hor., Prop. (densus 1 Tib., 46 Ov., v. Ehr. III 21.) Of. also 
Cat. 11, 1 quacnam te mala mens. 


8 claudentem teneras laedere velle manus II 3, 10; F. 4, 
120; (Prop. 3, 7, 48): teneras manus 11 3, 10; F. 4, 774: 
teneras manus IV 6, 2; Am. 1, 13, 18; H. 15, 216; P. 4, 12, 
24; not in Tib. 

9 quidve iuvat furtim *latebras *intrare ferarum M. 1, 
593: latebris ferarum M. 1, 216; quid iuvat II 3, 78; Lygd. 
3, 18; 5, 19; Copa 5; Am. 2, 9, 3; 2, 6, 19; 2, 14, 1; 3, 9, 33; 
H. 11, 17; A. A. 3, 651; Rem. 629; M. 13, 965; P. 4, 9, 40; 
4, 16, 51; F. 6, 589. 

9 *latebrae 15 Ov., 5 Lucr., 12 Verg., 1 Hor., 0 Cat., Prop. “intro 


61 Ov., 0 Cat. Instead Tib. always has quid prodest (prosunt),—d 
times, which Ov. also has 12 times. 


10 candidaque *hamatis crura notare *rubis M. I, 508: 
hamatis, cf. M. 2, 799 h. sentibus. 

10 cf. M. 1, 508 crura notent sentes, and note the pairs sentts riibus, 
vinum mérum, lectus térus, ignis fdcus, the first of each pair being 
used in the hexameter close, and the second in the pentam. close. 
*hamatus 6 Ov., 1 Prop., 5 Lucr., 0 Cat., Verg., Hor. *rubus Catal. 8", 
8; 3 Ov. noto 1 Tib., 4 Tib. app., 66 Ov. 
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12 ipsa ego per montes retia torta feram H. 8, 79; 12, 97, etc. 

13 ipsa ego velocis quaeram vestigia *cervi T. 5, 9, 27: 
quaeram vestigia Hal. 78; M. 6, 560. 

14 et demam celeri ferrea vincla cani; M. 3, 168; T. 4, 7, 7; 
F. 3, 320; celeri cani H. 4, 42; F. 2, 232. 

12-14 Cf. IV 6, 16 ill(a) aliud; Tib. has ips(e) ego (1, 3, 15; 1, 5, 
15), but he never elides a trochaic word ending in -é before a short 
vowel, v. Hérschelmann, Philologus 1897, p. 360f., who regards this 
elision as an evidence of spuriousness: ipsa ego is very common, how- 
ever, in Ov., as H. 8, 77; 12, 97; 80 also illa ego H. 12, 105. Birt 
(Mliller’s Handbuch I, 3, Mtinchen 1913, p. 240, n. 3) notes that the 
Ovidian illa ego swm occurs freely in the Ciris (vv. 409, 411, 414), 
and Ganzenmniiller, Beitr. z. Cirts, p. 609, cites seven examples of this 
locution from Ov. “cervus 18 Ov. Tib. avoids subst. + gen. in hex. close, 
v. on 3, 2; but such closes are frequent in Ov., Lygd. and the Culex, v. 
Plésent, Cul., p. 353. Instead Tib. has v. solvo (2, 1, 7.29) and v. detraho 
(1, 5, 66). demo 1 Tib., 73 Ov. On celer in Ov. and Tib., v. Zingerle, 
Abh. II 52f. Acc. to Zingerle (Ov. u. 8. V. I 73), the carrying of the 
nets in elegy is one of the severest tests of love, and he cites Tib. 1, 4, 
49; 4, 3, 11; H. 5, 17; M. 10, 171 as exx. of simple repetition of the 
same motif (retia ferre). He is mistaken, however, and the difference 
is far greater than the similarity; for, in each case, the Ov. passage, 
just as here, (1) gives a much fuller picture of the chase, and (2) 
describes also the eager pressing forward of the unleashed hounds over 
the mountain ridge, which Tib. omits entirely, 6. g. H. 5, 20 saepe 
citos egi per iuga longa canes; M. 10, 172 non tenuisse canes (recusat), 
non per iuga montis iniqui | isse comes; cf. 7, 769. 772; 8, 332. 

15 si, lux mea, tecum | *arguar ante ipsas *concubuisse 
*plagas A. A. 3, 524; T. 3, 3, 52: cf. mea lux IV 12, 1; Am. 
1, 8, 23; 2, 17, 23. 

15-16 luw mea 2 Cat., mea I. 3 Prop.; Tib. never uses pet names at 
all; such expressions belong to the colloquial language, and he therefore 
purposely avoids them. Lue mea is here an important evidence of 
spuriousness; see Birger, Hermes XL (1905), 330 and K. Smith’s note 
ad loc. *arguo 11 Ov., 0 Prop. *concumbo 11 Ov., 1 Tib. (1, 8, 35; 
inferior MSS. succumbere), but acc. to Wisser, Quaest. Tib. 18, the 
passage is spurious and due to the ‘editor.’ “plaga 20 Ov., 0 Prop. 

17 *inlaesus abibit, | ne Veneris cupidae gaudia turbet, 
aper Lydia 59; Am. 2, 8, 2; A. A. 2, 459; 3, 805. 

17-18 *inlaesus 3 Ov., 0 Lucr., Cat., Verg., Hor., Prop. gaudia V., 
v. on 3, 13; not in Lucr., Cat., Verg., Prop., Hor. 

19 lege Dianae, | caste puer, casta retia tange manu F. 4, 
324: casta manu F. 4, 260; cf. F. 6, 290; H. 20, 10; 14, 50. 

19-20 Cf. Am. 1, 1, 10 lege pharetratae virginis. Cf. F. 4, 324 re 
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dabis, et castas casta sequere manus. This rhetorical repetition of the 
substantive in ea different case is more common in Ov. than in all other 
poets together, 6. g. cum digno digna fuisse IV 7, 10: magnum magn 
(-o) Catal. 9, 3; Maecen. 150; M. 3, 60: nuda nudis (-os) H. 14, 100; 
M. 4, 261; F. 2, 287. Cf. also Hansen, De tropis et figuris Tib. 30, 
and Smith on IV 7, 10. 


21 et quaecumque meo furtim subrepit amori, | *incidat 
cf. F. 3, 19 (Merkel: obrepstt). 

23 at tu *venandi studium *concede parenti Rem. 199; cf. 
M. 3, 413 (studio v.). 

24 et celer in nostros ipse recurre sinus H. 15, 95; Am. 3, 
2,76; cf. 2, 12, 2. 

22-4 *incido 6 Ov. *venor 13 Ov. etudium, with gen. of. ger., 7 
Ov., Ὁ Tib. *concedo 34 Ov. (with acc., 21). H. 15, 95 inque sinus 
relabere nostros; 13, 78 inque pios . . redire sinus; cf. A. A. 2, 458; 
3, 34; Rem. 354; M. 4, 596. 


IV, 4. 


1 huc ades et tenerae morbos *expelle puellae F. 4, 763, cf. 
3, 827. 

1 (tenera puella 3 Tib., 14 Ov., cf. also Zingerle, Abh. 11 50) 
*eapello II 3, 14*; 19 Ov. Tib. has the simple pello 6 times, twice for 
expello (2, 1, 18. 38); he has depello once. 


2 huc ades, intonsa Phoebe superbe coma. | crede mihi, 
*propera, v. note: crede mihi 30 times in Ov. (cf. Eschenburg, 
p. 4), 18 times begins v.: propera H. 5, 31; Rem. 93; M. 10, 
657; T. 1, 1, 127; F. 6, 233. 

2-3 superbus with abl., IV 2, 22; 14 Ov., 0 Tib. crede mihi 7 Prop.; 
0 Cat., Verg., Hor. (mihé crede 3 Hor., 1 Priap., 7 Ov.); the phrase 
is a colloquial one and is an evidence of spuriousness, v. Birger, 
Charites, 385. 

*propero 2 Pan., 61 Ov.; v. Ehr. II 8, IV 51. Instead Tib. often 
uses veni, and curre once (1, 3, 92). 


5 effice ne *macies pallentes occupet *artus | neu notet . . 
membra 4 times, v. note: effice 14 times: occupet artus M. 3, 
40; 5, 632; 14, 757; 15, 166; (Verg. A. 7%, 446; 11, 424): 
macies . . artus H. 11, 27: notet membra Rem. 418. 

6 efficto 1 Tib., 3 Tib. app., 44 Ov. Impv. effice 15 Ov., not in Cat., 
Verg., Prop., Hor., once in Lucr. (1, 29): effice ne A. A, 2, 312; T. I, 
8, 49; P. 1, 3, 45; 4, 12, 41: effice (-ite) ut T. δ, 5, 57; H. 5, 5, 57; 
H. 15, 205; A. A. 3, 673: with simple subj. Rem. 31; M. 11, 102; P. 3, 
3, 63; F. 3, 683; 6, 380: with acc. H. 12, 82; 14, 54; 19, 156. Tib. 
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uses fac with subj. (1, 3, 54). efficio, other forms, with obj. clause, 
11 times; not in Cat. Tib., Prop., Hor.; once in Verg. (E. 3, 51), and 
five times in Lucr. *macies 10 Ov. *artus II 3, 9; 68 Ov.; ef. 
pallentia membra H. 11, 77. 


8 in *pelagus rapidis *evehat amnis aquis Am. 1, 15, 10; 
2, 4, 8; 3, 6, 80; Ib. 516. 

8 *pelagus (Grecism) 27 Ov. Tib. loved rather the phrase placida 
aqua (3 times: 1, 4, 12. 7, 14. 2, 78), v. Ehr. II 71, and, on rapidus, 
III 33. *eveho 4 Ov. (Cf. Tib. 1, 4, 66 vehet amnis aquas; 1, 9, 50, 
amnis aqua; A. A. 3, 386 devehit amnis aqua; cf. Zingerle, Abh. IT 84.) 


10 quicumque et cantus corpora fessa levant M. 10, 176: 
ce. fessa IV 11, 2. 

12 votaque pro domina vix numeranda facit P. 1, 6, 38; cf. 
2, 5, 6; Ib. 447. 

14 dicit in aeternos aspera verba deos II 3, 30; Rem. 688; 
F. 3, 804; 4, 954; 6, 322: aspera verba P. 2, 6, 8. 7, 56. 


10-14 Cf. lassa c. Rem. 414: fessa membra H. 2, 90; 4, 90; M. 4, 
215: m. levat Moret. 5; F. 6, 328. aeternus 1 Tib., 7 Tib. app., 4 V. 
app., 2 Aetna, 37 Ov.; cf. Ehr. 111 18. 


15 pone metum, Cerinthe: deus non laedit amantes. | tu 
modo semper ama 16 times, v. note: Iaedit amantes A. A. 2, 
515; Prop. 3, 16, 11: tu. . semper ama H. 16, 254: semper 
amare 10 times: tu modo semper H. 18, 216: tu modo 1 
Lygd., 12 Ov. (vos modo 5 Ov.), v. Ehr. VII 51, 56. 


15-16 pone metuwm—usually as verse beginning—is one of the chief 
Ov. locutions and refrains (Zingerle, Ovid I 34; Ganzenmtiller, Philo- 
logus LXX 291): H. 16, 68; 20, 1; A. A. 1, 556; Rem. 544; M. 3, 634; 
5, 226; 14, 110; T. 3, 7, 29; 5, 2, 3; F. 2, 759: also pone metus Am. 
3, 6, 61. 62 (Ilia, p. metus ... Ilia, p. metus); M. 1, 736; 11, 390; 
15, 658; P. 3, 3, 83: also posito metu M. 4, 128; F. 1, 101. No form 
of this loc. is in Lucr., Cat., Verg., Prop., Hor.; Verg. has instead 
solve metus (-m) 4 times (A. 1, 463. 562; 5, 420; 9, 90; cf. Hor. Epod. 
9, 37). Lexicons cite Plin. Ep. δ, 6: ut metum ponas. Cerinthe, so 3, 
11 tecum, Cerinthe; 6, 1 te, Cerinthe; 5, 5 Cerinthe. These poems, as 
Knappe (p. 16) points out, differ wholly from Tib. in the free use of 
apostrophe, the favorite figure of Ovid; cf. Ehr. I 29, and v. on 2, 3; 
3, 1; II 2, 2. Cf. M. 191 laesit amores; H. 7, 59 laesus amor; cf. Tib. 
15:9, 1. ‘Ov. has a veritable mania for the verse-closes semper amare, 
semper amem: II 3, 69 semper amarunt; Dirae 102 semper amabo; 
Catal. 8, 3 quos semper amavi; Rem. 7 ego semper amavi; Am. 1, 3, 
2. 2, 14, 10; H. 15, 80 (et semper causa est) cur ego semper amem; 
Rem. 455 8. amaret; Am. 2, 13, 12 8. Osiris amet; Ib. 419 s. ametur; 
T. 4, 10, 40 8. amata; F. 3, 498 s. amare; cf. F. 4, 250; T. 2, 382. Tib. 
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(1, 6, 65) separates semper and amare by four words. Propertius also 
has semper amare 4 times (1, 16, 47; 13, 52; 2, 22, 18; 3, 20, 30), 
semper amor 3 times. Note that the 6 vs., 15-18, constitute “ the 
poet’s dramatic aside to Cerinthus while addressing Apollo” (Smith) ; 
cf. also II 2, 10. This rhetorical device never occurs in Tib., but often 
in Ov. Thus when Cephalus is about to shoot Procris, Ov., tnter- 
rupting the narrative, cries out (A. A. 3, 735f.): Quid facis, infelix? 
non est fera; supprime tela, ete. When the sailors are on the point 
of murdering Arion, Ov. exclaims (F. 2, 101 1.) : Quid tibi cum gladio? 
dubiam rege, navita, puppem, etc.; so also in the story of Narcissus 
(M. 3, 432 ff.) he exclaims: Credule, quid frustra, ete. This inter- 
ruption of the elegy or the epos by the poet’s own reflections is Alex- 
andrian. Thus Callimachus pauses in the midst of his story of Acon- 
tius and Cydippe to rebuke himself. σχετλίη, says Apollonius (3, 1113) 
giving expression to his own sympathy, and Catullus addresses his 
heroine in commiseration as ah misera (64, 71); see Jackson, Harvard 
Studies in Class. Phil. XXIV (1913), p. 49; Duckett, Hellenistic Influ- 
ence on the Aeneid, Smith College Studies, 1920, p. 13, and Class. 
Journal XI (1916), p. 334. 


21 nil opus est fletu: lacrimis erit aptius uti, si *quando 12 
times: si quando Pan. 43; Am. 1, 13,6; A, A. 2, 15; M. 11, 
24, ete. 

21 nil opus est—often as verse beginning—Am. 1, 2, 21; H. 20, 185; 
A. A. 1, 137; 2, 162; M. 10, 565; 14, 24; P. 1, 2 04; 4, 15, 12; F. 4, 
613. 926; cf. T. 5, 14, 41 (nihil); P. 3, 1, 113; ef. [TV 13, 7 (nilo... 
est). Tib. has only quid opus est (1, 6, 33). 

18 te | *cogitat, et frustra credula turba sedet Rem. 685; 
F. 2, 716; 4, 312. 

19 Phoebe, fave: laus magna tibi *tribuetur in uno II 5, 
1: laus magna P. 4, 13, 48; cf. Am. 2, 9, 16. 

20 corpore servato *restituisse duos Am. 3, 4, 5. 7. 

18-20 *cogito IV 5, 10; 1 Priap., 4 Ov. Impv. fave 4 Tib. app., 6 Ov. 
(F. 3, 714 Bacche, fave; 6, 249 Vesta, fave; 4,1; 1, 468; A. A. 1, 146; 
Am. 2, 13, 21); not in Tib., who has only faveat (2, 1,1); favete also 5 
Ov. *tribuo 1 Pan., 4 V. app., 19 Ov., 0 Verg., v. Holtschmidt 60; Tib. 
thas only contribuo(once). Cf. H. 11, 60 nec unius corpore perde duos; 
Am. 2, 13, 15 (a poem also on the sickness of the beloved) et in una 
parce duobus; M. 11, 388 animasque duas ut servet in una: v. also 
K. F. Smith ad loc. and Zingerle, Ovid, I 58 and on ‘ number contrasts’ 
in Ov., Zingerle, Abh. II 32. *restituo 1 Cu., 14 Ov. 


24 *certatim sanctis laetus uterque focis. 

25 tunc te felicem dicet pia turba deorum Cons. Liv. 296; 
T. 5, 3, 47; F. 2, 507: turba deorum Aetna 62; T. 4, 1, 53; 
Ἐ᾿ 2, 667%. 


Ad 
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26 optabunt artes et sibi quisque tuas, v. note. 

24-26 *certatum 3 + Ov., 0 Prop. (sancti foci Tib. 1, 2, 82; 1, 8, 70; 
P. 2, 1, 32; F. 4, 296). cetera turba (deorum), Aetna 62: 11 Ov. 
*quisque always with sing. vb. in Hor., Prop., Tib. (1, 2, 96; 2, 1, 31. 
84), but often with plur. in Ov. (A. A. 1, 109; Am. 3, 2, 18; M. 1, 
59. 507; 4, 80; 7, 575; 12, 224; F. 2, 715); correct Smith’s note in 
part. With the plural verb here used, Streifinger, De syntaai Tib., 
Wirceburgi, 1881, p. 12, well compares two passages from the Tib. app., 
namely Lyg. 4, 10 hominum genus. . . placant; Paneg. 186 pecus ... 
pascebant. 


IV, 5. 


2 atque (dies) inter festos semper habendus erit. | te nas- 
cente Am. 1, 11, 2; F. 5, 348; cf. M. 10, 399; P. 4, 9, 35; H. 
6, 118: festus (-a) dies Am. 3, 10, 47; H. 16, 92; M. 6, 435; 
10, 270; 12, 150; T. 5, 5, 3. 42; F. 5, 670; 6, 239 (Tib. has 
only festa lux, 2, 1, 30). 

2 *nascens not in Tib., but often in Ov.: H. 15, 81; T. 4, 3, 46; 5, 3, 
14; Ib. 210; P. 1, 8, 63. 

6 si tibi de nobis mutuus ignis adest cf. Am. 2, 16, 12 
(Merkel: ardor a.). 

? mutuus adsit amor, per te dulcissima furta | perque tuos 
oculos M. 9, 557: perque tuos oculos Am. 3, 11, 48; cf. 3, 3, 
14; Lygd. 6, 47. 

6-8 Amatory use of ignis not in Tib., but often in Verg. and Ov., as 
Am. 2, 16, 11 meus ignis abest; 3, 9, 56 tuus ignis eram; H. 4, 15. 33; 
18, 85; M. 3, 490; 4, 64. 195. 675, etc. (mutwus amor Tib. 1, 2, 63; 
1, 6, 76; Catal. 4, 12: more often mutua cura: 1 Lyg., 4 Ov.) 

13 vel serviat *aeque . . vel mea vincla leva. | sed potius, 
v. note: sed potius Lygd. 1, 27; M. 9, 599; cf. Ciris 330. 


13 vel... vel 0 Tib., 4 Pan. 1 Cu., 1 Ci., 37 Ov., v. Ehr. IV 71. 
*aeque IV 12,1; ὃ - Ov. Cf. Verg. A. 2, 146 levari vincla. 


16 nulla queat *posthac nos soluisse dies T. 3, 3, 18; P. 4, 
4,1; cf. T. 3, 8, 12. 

17 optat idem iuvenis quod nos (puellae), sed *tectius optat, 
v. note. 

19 at tu, Natalis, *quoniam deus omnia sentis, A. A. 2, 
648; T. 5, 4, 37. 

20 *adnue: quid *refert, clamne palamne roget? H. 6, 137; 
16, 211; M. 13, 268; F. 3, 495: ne... ne Μ. 3, 256, 538; 13, 
912; 15, 503; F. 2, 782, ete. 

16-20 *posthac Ciris 510 (A*L) ; 1 Lucr., 3 Cat., 2 Verg. Cf. A. A. 1, 

4 
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276 vir male dissimulat. tectius illa (puella) cupit; for optat ctpit as 
interchangeable, v. on 3, 10. 

adj. tectus, ‘secret,’ 0 Tib., 1 Lyg., 16 Ov. Tib. 1, 7, 63 (at tu 
natalis . . candidior veni) suggests chiefly dies natalis (Némethy), 
yet even Tib. approaches perhaps the idea of Deus Natalis. The full 
and pronounced personification, however, such as we find it here, is 
eminently Ovidian, as T. 3, 13, 2 ecce supervacuus .. | ad sua Natalis 
tempora noster adest. | dure, quid ad miseros veniebas exulis annos? | 
non ultra patriam me sequerere meam; T. 5, 5, 13; 11 2, 1 venit Natalis 
ad eras; ib. 21. *quoniam 62 Ov.; here in usual Ov. position after 
penthem. caes., v. Ehr. VI 65. *adnuo (v. Ehr. IV 14) IV 6, 13; 
6 Tib. app.; 33 Ov., 1 Prop.; Tib. has only renuente (1, δ, 20). Impv. 
adnue IV 6, 13; Π 5, 121; Am. 3, 2, 55; P. 2, 8, 51; F. 1, 15. 
*refert 5 Ov., 13 Lucr., 0 Prop. 


IV, 6. 


1 turis acervos, | quos tibi dat tenera docta puella manu 
M. 5, 131: dat tenera manu H. 15, 216; cf. P. 4, 12, 24; v. 
on 3, 8: docta puella Lydia 25; A. A. 2, 281. 

3 se laetissima compsit, | staret ut ante tuos conspicienda 
focos, v. note: ante focos P. 1, 1, 52; F. 3, 30; 6, 305, v. Ehr. 
IX 20-22. 

1-4 turis a., not in Lucr., Cat., Verg., Prop., Hor. docta p. Cat. 
35, 16; Prop. 1, 7, 11; 2, 11, 6. 13, 1]. lactissimus (rare) 4 Verg., 
2 Ov. (A. A. 1, 359; M. 8, 570); not in Lucr., Cat., Prop., Hor.; on 
superl. in 5th ft. in Ov., v. Esch. 16, and cf. gratissima IV 1, 8; 
dulcissima 5, 7. conspiciendus in close of pentameter 1 Tib., 2 Tib. 
app. (II 3, 52), 12 Ov.; ef. diripienda IV 3, 22; Lygd. 6, 28; vix 
numeranda IV 4, 12; v. Zingerle I 10, Esch. 31. 


5 illa quidem ornandi causas tibi, *diva, *relegat, v. note. 

8 vincla para. | sic bene compones: ullae non ille puellae | 
servire . . dignior M. 4, 183: bene compones Cons. Liv. 301; 
A. A. 2, 385; F. 3, 484: puellae servire Am. 2, 17, 1. 

11 nec possit cupidos vigilans *deprendere custos A. A. 3, 
612; cf. M. 12, 148. 

14 ter tibi fit libo, ter, dea casta, mero F. 3, 735. 

5-14 causa with gen. ger. 0 Tib., 9 Ov. *diva 24 Ov. *relego 
10 Ov.; 0 Prop. cf. bene tungere H. 13, 117; M. 1, 9; 14, 675; Am. 1, 
13, 6. *deprendo 36 Ov.; often, as here, of surprising lovers, 6. g. 
A. A. 3, 717. Cf. F. 3, 735 liba deo fiunt, ‘are offered.’ 

16 illa aliud tacita, iam sua, mente rogat, M. 14, 166; v. 
note: tacita mente Am. 1, 4, 23; 3, 7, 63; A. A. 1, 602; M. 5, 
428; 15, 26; F. 3, 684. 
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16 Cf. M. 14, 166 iam suus, ‘now again master of himself’; 8, 88 
vix sua, ‘mistress of herself’; 3, 689 vixque meum (me), ‘master of 
myself.’ It is unnecessary, with Ném., to cite only Plaut., Pers., and 
Sen. tacita m. Cat. 62, 37, but not in Lucr., Verg., Prop. Hor. 


17 uritur, ut celeres urunt *altaria flammae, v. note: celeres 
flammae T. 1, 2, 45. 

19 veniet cum *proximus annus, | hic idem votis iam 
vetus adsit amor F. 6, 567; P. 4, 4, 18; (vetus amor Rem. 108; 
ef. H. 16, 255; M. 5, 576; Ciris 109,—-yet cf. also Tib. 2, 4, 47: 
veteres amores. ) 


17-20 uror and arsi, in the love poet, denote the supreme crisis of 
the action; therefore Ov. often adds an effective simile, (Tib. never), 
as H. 7, 24 wror, ut inducto ceratae sulphure taedae; 15, 9 wror, ut... 
fertilis accensis messibus ardet ager; 12, 34, arsi, | ardet ut . . . pinea 
taeda; M. 3, 372 calescit, non aliter quam... Cf. also Washietl, 
De similitudinibus imaginibusque Ovidianis, Vienna 1883. Tib. has 
rapida and aoris fi. (1, 9, 49; 1, 6, 46). *altaria 2 Verg. app., 1 
Aetna, 6 Ov., 3 Lucr., 17 Verg.; not in Cat., Prop., Hor.; its use 
“ shows non-Tibullan origin” (Btirger, Charites 385). *prommus 3 
Tib. app., 77 Ov. 


IV, 7. 


1 *tandem venit amor, qualem texisse pudori . . . sit mihi 
H. 17, 14; A. A. 1, 720; Rem. 619; M. 4, 191: pudori (esse) 
Am. 3, 14, 21; M. 5, 526; 7, 687. 

1 *tandem 3 Tib. app.; 14-++ Met. pudort est not in Lucr., Cat., 
Verg., Prop., but twice in Hor.; on this dat. with esse in general in Ov., 
v. Hau, De caswum usu Ov., Monasterii 1884, p. ὅθ. 


On this elegy and its non-Tibullan language, see F. Hennig, op. 
cit. 14. 


3 *exorata meis illum *Cytherea, *Camenis, Pan. 24, v. 
note. 


3 *eworo 10 Ov. *Cytherea 8 Ov. *Camena Ὁ Lucr., Cat., 1 
Verg., 1 Prop., 3 Tib. app., 2 Catal. 5, 5 Ov. 

The striking Ovidianism here is meae Camenae = mea carmina or 
poemata. This use occurs only in Pan. 24 (meae C.), 192 (nostrae C.), 
P. 4, 13, 33 (non patria scripta C.), and 6 times in Hor. (C. 1, 12, 39; 
2, 16, 38; 4, 6, 27. 9, 8; Ep. 1, 1, 1; A. P. 275). In general, the 
early Augustans rarely use, by metonomy, the name of a minor or an 
unusual deity for the object which the god represents. Such excess 
seemed to them distinctly Alexandrine and akin to affectation; hence, 
too, the clever parody of Persius (Sat. 1, 94f) includes among the 
mannerisms of the neoteric school the use of Nereus in the sense of 
‘the sea.’ Among the less usual gods Verg. has perhaps only Titan, 
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‘sun,’ Minerva, ‘spinning,’ Vesta, ‘hearth,’ and Thetis, Nereus and 
Doris, ‘ sea,’ once each (Ecl. 4, 32; 6, 35; 10, 5); Hor. has only Camena, 
Musa, Lyaeus, Liber, Phoebus. Ov., however, uses the rarer names in 
endless profusion: Camena, Musa, Titan, Phoebus, Phoebe, Hyperion, 
Minerva, Lyaeus, Bromius, Nereus, Amphitrite, Tethys, Naias, Mulciber 
(‘fire’), Pallas (‘ oil,’ ‘ olive-tree’), etc. This excessive Ov. use is seen 
also in the Pan. (v. Ehr. I 40-48 and Hartung 45), in Lyg. (2, 19; 6, 
57), in the Culex (101, 373), the Copa (20), the Aetna (14), Lydia (40), 
and the Moretum (113). (V. further Siebelis-Polle, Register ITT., 8. v. 
“ Gdtter,” Miller, R. M.*, p. 154, and Hansen, p. 23. We may note 
also that, in Midsummer Night’e Dream, Shakspere took Titania, 
Oberon’s queen, directly from the Latin text of Ovid, where it is the 
epithet of the Titan’s sister, Diana; v. on 3, 5. 

4 attulit in nostrum deposuitque sinum F. 2, 404: depo- 
suitque F. 2, 756 (postponed que). 

7 non ego *signatis quicquam mandare tabellis, | ne legat 
id nemo Am. 2, 15, 15: ne nemo, ‘lest any one,’ v. note. 

9 sed . . vultus componere famae | *taedet: cum digno 
digna fuisse ferar M. 13, 767: cum ἃ. fuisse, v. note. 

4-10 depono 1 Tib., 41 Ov. “signo II 5, 14; Pan. 97; 40 Ov., v. 
Ehr. III 33. Cf. commist (dedi) verba tabellis M. 9, 586; 14, 707. 
The double negative, a Grecism, is also in Pan. 164; P. 1, 1, 66; Prop. 
2, 19, 32. *taedet II 5, 93; 1 Ov.; not in Lucr., Prop. or Hor. Tib. 
has pudet 9 times, piget twice, never tacdet. This euphemism for 
concubuisse (Varro, L. L. 6, 80) is frequent in Ov.: A. A. 3, 664 mecum 
non semel illa fuit; Am. 2, 8, 27; H. 5, 157; Priap. 14, 3. 


IV, 8. 


1 *invisus natalis adest, qui rure *molesto | . . tristis 
agendus erit T. 3, 13, 2; cf. M. 9, 285: natalis ag. (ac.) IV 
9,3; M. 2, 497; 8, 242; 13, 753: tristis ag. H. 13, 42. 

5 iam, *nimium Messalla mei *studiose, quiescas, v. note. 

1-5 *invisus 33 Ov. *molestus 5 Cat., 4 Ov. Cf. dies natalis IV 
9,3; A.A. 1,405. *nimium Lyg. 6,21; 45 Ov.  “studiosus IV 6, 
15; 18 Ov., 0 Prop.; on his fondness for adjs. in osus, v.-Esch. 26. 

7 hic animum *sensusque meos *abducta relinquo M. 14, 
178. ᾿ 

8 arbitrio quamvis non sinis esse meo A. A. 3, 320; F. 6, 98. 

7-8 *sensus 30 Ov. *abduco, v. on 3, 5. “arbitrium Lyg. 6, 14; 
24 Ov.; abl. of quality, as here, 7 times. quamvis with indic., Lyg. 
6, 29 (hence 2 Tib. app.) and vastly frequent in Ov., v. Kieem. 36, 60; 
Ehr. VII 8, but not in Tib. 
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IV, 9. 


1 scis iter ex animo sublatum triste puellae T. 3, 9, 32: ex 
animo cf. Am. 2, 5, 51; A. A. 3, 472. 


IV, 10. 


1 gratum est, securus multum quod iam tibi de me | per- 
mittis H. 16, 13; Cat. 107, 3: tibi permittis, cf. note. 

5 *solliciti sunt pro nobis, quibus 1114 dolori est, 

6 ne cedam ignoto, maxima causa, toro Lyg. 6, 60; cf. Am. 
2,11, 7 (notum t.) : maxima causa Catal. 9, 12; Aetna 399; 
Rem. 322. 768; T. 5, 12, 46; cf. Am. 2, 6, 10; H. 17, 156: 
dolori causa, v. note. | 

1-6 Cf. T. 2, 356 (pars operum meorum) plus δἰδὲ permisit composi- 
tore suo; cf. H. 7, 39. *sollicitus 3 Lyg., 45 Ov. 

causa dolors is used for c. doloris (for the trajection, v. II 3, 14; 
Am. 3, 5, 14); the latter occurs 1] times in Ov.: Ciris 336 (A); Am. 
1, 14, 14; 2, 6, 10; A. A. 3, 599; Rem. 572; 726; M. 1, 736; 13, 748; 
T. 3, 8, 32; 4, 3, 33; F. 6, 746 (c. dolends occurs 3 times: H. 20, 125; 
M. 2, 614; 11, 345); on his fondness for causa with the gen.—a fond- 
ness which begins with Lyg. 2, 30 (causa perire fuit)—v. Zingerle I 
20, Esch. 20; cf. also Prop. 1, 16, 35 maxima causa doloris. Ov. also 
has dolort est 3 times: Am. 3, 9, 57; M. 1, 246; P. 1, 1, 61; v. on 7, 1, 
and cf. Cat. 96, 5. 


IV, 11. 


1 estne . . tuae pia cura puellae, | quod mea nunc *vexat 
corpora fessa *calor Am. 2, 16, 47; H. 8, 15: cura puellae Am. 
1, 9, 43; H. 21, 59; A. A. 2, 295; 3, 631; Rem. 205; (Prop. 3, 
21, 3): vexat corpora T. 5, 2, 5. 

3 a ego non *aliter tristes *evincere morbos | optarim, quam 
si... Lyg. 4, 82: non aliter quam Μ. 3, 373; 4, 122. 348; 
6, 516; T. 5, 2, 10; F. 2, 209. 

6 tu | nostra potes lento pectore ferre mala H. 15, 169. 

1-6 pius 1 Tib. (pid, 1, 3, 25), 6 Tib. app. 125 Ov. cura, with 
the gen., far exceeds amor in Ov., v. on 5, 7. Belling, p. 70, acutely 
observes: “To his own love Lygdamus, like ‘ Sulpicia,’ applies only 
the word cura.” *vewo 2 Ci., 10 Ov. co. fessa, v. on 4, 10. *oalor 
1 Pan., 10 Ov. *gliter 20 + Ov.; 0 Prop. *evincere IV 7, 5; 8 Ov. 
(tristes morbi M. 7, 601; cf. Tib. 1, 5, 9.) (ferre mala Tib. 1, 6, 82; 
Am. 1, 14, 24; M. 1, 669; T. 1, 5, 68; 3, 3, 57. 11, 17; 4, 6, 37; 5, 1, 49; 
Ib. 120; P. 1, 7, 89; 2, 6, 6.) 
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IV, 12. 


3 si quicquam tota commisi stulta *iuventa, v. note. 

6 *ardorem cupiens dissimulare meum H. 20, 17. 42; 12, 
180. 

3-6 Tib. has only admitto (1, 6, 56) in this sense (‘commit a fault’), 
but Ov. has committo 11 times, as Am. 2, 2, 27; H. 14, 50; M. 7, 25, 
etc. *tuventa 18 Ov. *ardor 11 Ov. 


IV, 13 


1 nulla tuum nobis *subducet femina lectum (Cat. 64, 143 ; 
69, 1;) M. 9, 734; 12, 406; T. 3, 7, 29; P. 4, 6, 40; F. 3, 475, 
etc.; Priap. 18, 2. 

2 hoc primum iuncta est foedere nostra Venus, v. note. 

3 tu mihi sola places, nec iam te *praeter in urbe Prop. 2, 
7,19;A. A. 1, 42; cf. M. 4, 228: te praeter cf. Pan. 5 (pr. te). 

4 formosa est oculis ulla puella meis Prop. 4, 4, 32 (v. 1. 
famosa) ; M. 9, 476. 

1-4 *subduco 17 Ov. Cf. M. 7, 403 thalami foedere tungit ; T. 2, 536 
non legitimo f. tunctus amor. (Venerem iungere Tib. 1, 9, 76; A. A. 
2, 679; Rem. 407; Ib. 353.) *praeter (= nisi) 22 Ov., 0 Prop,; v. 
Ebr. VIIT 61. Cf. oculis gratus H. 15, 18; P. 4, 15, 17. 

ὅ atque utinam posses uni mihi bella videri 23 times in Ov. 
(cf. Eschenburg, p. 5, who omits 4 exx. from Met.), 20 times 
begins v.; also Lyg. 5, 27; Ciris 297; Lydia 56. 

6. . sic ego tutus ero. | nil opus “invidia est, procul absit 
gloria vulgi (Prop. 2, 13, 14; 3, 3, 24;) Rem. Am. 144. 650; 
F. 3, 432; T. 1, 1, 38; cf. 2, 366: nil opus est, v. on 4, 21. 

8 qui sapit, in tacito gaudeat ille sinu Am. 3, 8, 25; Priap. 
52, 11; v. on 2, 2. 

9 sic ego *secretis possum bene vivere *silvis Rem. 591; M. 
%, 75; ef. H. 4, 169. 

10 *qua nulla *humano sit via trita pede, v. note: via ter. 
A. A. 1, 52; Rem. 601; cf. P. 2, 7, 44; Prop. 3, 18, 22. 

5-10 atque wtinam 2 Verg., 9 Prop., 0 Cat., Hor. bellus 14 Cat. 1 
Tib., 1 Lyg. (4, 52), 1 Ov., 2 Hor., 0 Verg., Prop.; cf. the notes of 
Smith and of Postgate, p. 195. (bella videri Tib. 1, 9, 71; videberis 
bella Cat. 8,16.)  *invidia 1 Lyg., 25 Ov. (procul absit, cf. Tib. 
1,6, 39; prooul abesse 7 Ov.) gloria v., v. on 8, 2 and 13. Cf. Prop. 
2, 25, 30 ἐπ tacito cohibe gaudia clause sinu; T. 4, δ, 17 intra tus 
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pectora gaude; H. 13, 89. 21, 201. A. A. 1, 110 (in) tacito pectore. 
*secretus 21 Ov. *silua 123 Ov. (bene vivere Tib. 1, 3, 35; T. 3, 4, 
25; F. 3, 427.) *qua 14 Tib. app., 16 Verg. app., very often in Ov., 
never (except qualibet 1, 2, 28) in Tib., who uses the paratactic con- 
struction and avoids subordinating particles, v. Ehr. VI 3f. By this 
means he brings about the completion of the thought within the distich, 
v. Knappe, p. 9. *huwmanus 1 Cat., 6 Verg., 8 Prop., 1 Lyg., 41 Ov. 


11 tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel atra Am. 1, 3, 16; 
Ἡ. 3, 52 (bis) ; 8, 41; 13, 104 (bis) ; 15, 187 (bis); M. 7, 817, 
etc., v. note: curarum requies P. 3, 3, 7 (with changed 
order) ; cf. curae r. T. 4, 10, 117; P. 1, 2, 43: nocte atra M. 
5, 71; cf. 10, 454 (nox a.); H. 14, 78; vel, ‘ even,’ v. note. 

12 lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis H. 11, 84; F. 4, 
514; cf. Am. 3, 6, 50 (loca 8.) ; Rem. 579; M. 7, 819; F. 1, 502; 
(Lucret. 4, 571. 590; 6, 396). 

13 nunc licet e caelo mittatur *amica Tibullo, | mittetur 
frustra, v. note. 

15 hoc tibi sancta tuae Iunonis numina iuro Ciris 245; H. 
13, 159; T. 2, 53; M. 9, 371; cf. 3, 638 (n. iurant) ; cf. M. 1, 
188 (per flumina iuro). 

16 quae sola ante alios est mihi magna deos, v. note. 

17 quid facio demens? heu heu mea *pignora cedo, v. note. 

20 hoc peperit misero garrula lingua malum Am. 2, 2, 44. 

22 nec fugiam notae servitium dominae | sed ... *con- 
sidam vinctus ad aras, v. note. 

11-23 The threefold repetition, ts mht .., tue .., te miht, sur- 
passes Prop. 1, 11, 23 tu mihi.., tu..., tu, and can be paralleled only 
from Ov., as Am. 1, 3, 16 tu mihi .., tecum.., te mihi; H. 3, 52 tu.., 
tu .., tu mihi.., tu mibi. As a parallel to vv. 9 and 12 and as 
an example of similar anaphora, Wilhelm (Rhein. Mus. LIX 291)— 
without recognizing the identity of authorship—aptly quotes the words 
of Cephalus from Met. 7, 817 ff.: tu mihi magna voluptas, |... tu me 
reficisque fovesque, | tu facis, ut silvas, ut amem loca sola. Cf. also 
with vv. 13 and 14 Cephalus’ words in Met. 7, 802: nec me quae 
caperet, non si Venus ipsa veniret, ulla erat; similarly, vv. 700 ff., 
not even the goddess Aurora can make him forget his love for Procris. 
As 8 parallel to vv. 17-20 below, Wilhelm very properly quotes Her. 
20, 203 ff.: ei mihi, quod gaudes, et te iuvat ipsa voluntas. | ei mihi, 
quod sensus sum tibi fassa meos. | ei mihi, lingua labat. 

vel, ‘even,’ not in Tib., but 2 Pan., 8 Ov., v. Ebr. IV 70, 72. (6 caelo 
Tib. 1, 10, 60; IV 2, 2; A. A. 2, 87; M. 13, 853, etc.) *amica, 
‘mistress,’ ‘sweetheart’ (often in good sense like domina) 4 Cat., 0 
Verg., 26 Ov., 10 Prop., 6 Hor. 
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The obtrusion of the writer’s name (Tibullo), instead of using the 
pronoun of the first person, is wholly unlike Tib., but is frequent in 
Cat. and Ov., v. Postgate, Selections, p. 197, and Smith on IV 8, 2. 

(per) numina iuro (verse-close) is not in Lucr., Cat., Verg., Prop., 
Hor.; cf. also H. 2, 23 iurata numina; 16, 319 iurabo . . numina. 
(sola, longe) ante alios is carefully avoided by Tib. as trite and ex- 
aggerated; he has it only once (2, 4, 24), but it occurs 3 times in Tib. 
app., 4 times in Verg. app., often also in Ov. and Verg., but not in 
Prop.; v. Ehr. III 45, ΙΧ 27. 24. Cf. M. 3, 641 quid facis, o demens; 
P. 4, 3, 29 quid facis, a demens. Note also Lyg. 6, 27 quid precor a d.; 
T. 5, 10, 51 quid loquor a ἃ. demens occurs 3 times in Tib., but never 
in these short phrases or questions; cf. alao Am. 3, 2, 71. A. A. 3, 735 
quid facis, infelixt *pignus 51 Ov. The very rare cedo (alicus) 
aliquid is for concedo, but credo, the reading of AV here, may be cor- 
rect; cf. A. A. 3, 486 ptgnora nec puero oredite. notus 2 Tib., 97 Ov. 
Postgate needlessly censures notae as ‘ prosaic,’ but cf. Am. 2, 11, 7 
ecce fugit notumque torum, and notus amor 4 times in Ov. *consido 
14 Ov., cf. F. 6, 306 ante focos considere. Tib. has always sedeo (4 
times). 


IV, 14. 


1 *rumor ait ...: | nune ego me *surdis auribus esse 
velim Am. 3, 7, 61; P. 2, 9, 25. 

3 crimina non haec sunt nostro sine facta dolore: | quid 
miserum torques ? | 

1-4 *rwmor 13 Ov. Prop. 2, 16, 35 surdis auribus esse solet; cf. 2, 
20, 13; 2, 16, 18. *surdus 15 Ov. Tib. never postpones sine but it 
is postponed or placed between adj. and subst. by Ov. 8 times (v. Ehr. 
ΙΧ 16), also Ciris 520. Also to place sine in the fourth thesis of the 
hex., as here, Ciris 520, Cu. 275, is admitted by Tib. only once (1, 2, 
75), but by Ov. in his elegies alone 83 times, v. Esch. 7. (Cf. Tib. 2, 
6, 17 me miserum torques; Ciris 257 quid me . . . torques?) 


ADDENDA.—The remaining part of the vocabulary may be pre- 
sented briefly as follows: 


NouNs AND ADJECTIVES.—candida membra (4, 6, ace. to Ὁ) 
M. 2, 607 (A has pallida m., H. 21,16). (celeber, of a god, 4, 
23: Tib. 2, 1, 83; M. 1, 747.) *debita reddere (4, 23) T. 2, 
160; F. 4, 894; Prop. 2, 28, 60. *debttus 20 Ov. Decor (2, 8), 
on QOvid’s well-known fondness for personification (allegory) 
and the extreme rarity of this figure in Tib., v. Ehr. I 38f., 
Knappe, 13, M. Haupt, Register zu Met., ‘Tropen,’ Ribbeck, Rom. 
Dicht. IT 308 and F. J. Miller, Class. Journal XI (1916), 516 ff. 
*fama (7, 2.9) 3 Pan., 100 Ov., v. Ehr. II 39. *fervida (cura) 
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12,1;6 Ov. (ferae saevae 3, 22: Tib. 1, 10, 6; H. 4, 38; 7, 38; 
M. 4, 404; 7, 387.) frigidus (amnis) 4, 8: cf. Catal. 10, 12 
Cremona frigida. (hesterna nox 12, 5; Tib. 2, 1, 12; Lyg. 4, 2; 
H. 19, 72. 193; Prop. 3,239, 1.) *sncolumis (3, 4) 2 Ciris, 8 
Ov. Tib. has salvus (1, 5, 19), tutus (1, 2, 27) and wntactus 
(1, 7, 17). intonsa coma 4, 12, cf. intonsae comae 11 3, 12; 
ef. H. 11, 116; M. 5, 87. *Kalendae (2, 1. 21) 1 Lyg., 14 Ov. 
laetus eris 4, 23, cf. 1. ero T. 4, 2, 72; laetus, as here, of a god 
F, 3, 814; 4, 407. 744. *libens (5, 9) 3 Ov., 3 Verg. (libenter 
3 Cat.). magnus Mars (2,1) T. 2, 295, ef. F. 4, 808: magna 
(Iuno) (13, 16) F. 2, 436: also magnus Genius (5, 9 acc. to D), 
where Hiller wrongly reads mane with A. So magnus Iuppiter 
occurs in Ov. 18 times, and on the excessive use of magnus in 
the Pan., v. Ehr. III 30. *medicae manus (4, 4) Verg. G. 3, 
455; *medicus as adj. II 3, 14, 11 Ov., 0 Prop. *necopinans 
(9, 4) rare word from Lucr.; used only here—after qui—to 
avoid hiatus, instead of inopinus (2 Ov.) *perlucitdus (6, 13) 
4 Ov., 0 Prop., cf. *perlucens (Lyg. 4, 71) 3 Ov. *promissum 
(subst.) 7%, 5: 16 Ov., 1 Prop. *propinquus (8, 6) 11 Ov. 
purpurea palla (6, 13) and Tyria palla (2, 11), cf. F. 2, 107 
Tyrio bis tinctam murice pallam, and p. vestis M. 2, 23; F. 4, 
339. Voces. sancte (4, 9; 5, 12) and sancta (6, 7) 1 Cat., 2 
Verg., 1 Tib., 3 Tib. app., 3 Culex, 2 Priap., 4 Ov. (T. 3, 14, 1; 
F. 2, 63. 127. 658). *sanus (6, 18) 19 Ov.; often, as here, 
‘in one’s right mind,’ ‘ heartwhole’ Cat. 83, 2; M. 7, 18. 737; 
9, 542; F. 4, 7. “*tempestivus (8, 6) 3 Ov., 0 Cat., 0 Prop. 
(intempestivus 7 Ov.) ftristis (4, 22), ‘ cross,’ ‘ ill-humored,’ 
not in this sense in Tib., but in Prop. 1, 6, 9; M. 4, 187; 14, 
710; cf. H. 3, 90. valida catena (5, 15), used for firma, cf. 
valida compes Tib. 2, 6, 25, and v. Ehr. III 36 on the excessive 
use of v. in Verg. and Ov. (as v. labores Lyg. 4, 65, v. regnum 
Catal. 3, 1). vellera mollia (2, 15), ef. M. 6, 21 vellera 
mollibat; P. 3, 8, 9 v. dura; cf. M. 2, 411 lanam mollire. 
vellera sucis bis madefacta (2, 16), cf. Culex 62 Assyrio bts 
lauta colore vellera; cf. F. 2, 107 (bis tinctam) ; Hor. C. 2, 16, 
35 (bts tinctae). *Vertumnus (2,13) 2 Ov.,4 Prop. *villa (8, 
3) II 3, 1; 2 Ov., 0 Prop. | 

ADVERBS, ETO.—*decenter (2, 14) 2 Ov., 2 Hor., 1 Prop., 
0 Lucr., Cat., Verg. interdum ... interdum (4, 13) M. 8, 
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"36, etc. *occulte (6, 6) 5 Ov., 1 Verg., 0 Lucr., Cat., Hor., 
Prop. (0 pereant [3, 6], as Tib. 1, 1, 51; 2, 4, 27. Ov., like 
Prop., prefers a pereant,—4 times, as elso Lyg. 4, 62; Copa 34; 
v. Kleem. 31, Zingerle I 130.) de litore (2,19) Am. 2, 11, 43. 
ez ocults (2, 5) M. 8, 356; 9, 390; T. 1, 3, 4; F. 3, 590; 5, 733. 
in feras (3,22) M. 15,168. wm proelia (3,3) M. 13, 82; 14, 545. 

VersBs.—calere (5, 10), used of love, not in Tib., but 6 times 
in Ov. (tncalescere 5 times). *dwvellere (amantes) 6,7; 7 Ov., 
0 Prop. *ezsolvere (promissa) 7, 5; 1 Ov. (F. 4, 534) 0 Hor., 
Prop. *erurere (divos) 2, 5; 2 app. Tib., 3 Ov. *favere votts 
(5, 9) T. 4, 2, 55 (for the more usual v. adesse or adnuere). 
habere gaudia (?, 6) H. 15, 126. “metuere (fata) 4, 11; 54 
Ov.; Tib. uses ttmere instead 8 times. Caesar also avoids 
metuere, v. Birger, Charites 386. notare (iniustos) 13, 23; 
in this sense (‘ censure’) not in Tib., but in T. 2, 7; cf. 2, 466; 
H. 9, 20. nudare (amorem) 7, 2; not in Tib. in this sense 
(‘ disclose ’), but in Am. 2, 5, 5 and Ci. 422; cf. Ehr. IV 48, and 
Hennig, Untersuchungen zu Tb. 14. “ Tibullus uses few tropi- 
cal expressions” (Biirger, Charites 389, after Dissen, Praef. 
CLXXVII). *praectpere (6, 15) 17 Ov. “procedere (2, 11) 
13 Ov. (4, 5, 11 si altos iam nunc suspiret amores Tib. 1, 6, 35; 
cf. Lydia 3 nostrum suspirat amorem.) ‘*vovere (4,13) ἃ Tib. 
app., 24 Ov., 0 Prop. 


Tibullan corpus II, 2. 


1 dicamus bona verba: venit Natalis ad aras F. 1, 72; cf. 
T. 5, 5, 6: bona verba T. 3, 13, 24; P. 3, 4, 47; F. 2, 638; 
not in Tib.: venit ad aras H. 21, 157; M. 11, 579; P. 3, 4, 81. 

2 quisquis ades, lingua, vir *mulierque, fave M. 15, 677: 
quisquis ades, fave Ib. 98: quisquis ades F. 3, 417; cf. Am. 
1, 7, 2: lingua fave Am. 3, 2, 43; T. 5, 5,5; F. 1, 72; 2, 654. 

3 urantur pia tura focis, .. | quos tener e terra divite 
mittit *Arabs F. 1, 452; Nux 178: pia tura focis H. 7, 24; 
ef. H. 14, 26 (impia t. 1.) : pia tura Am. 3, 3, 33; H. 21, 7; 
M. 11, 577; T. 2, 59. 

δ... adsit visu'rus honores, | cui *decorent sanctas mollia 
serta comas F. 4, 713; M. 6, 476; 9, 461; cf. 9, 232: mollia 
serta comas F. 5, 340. 

Y ... *destillent tempora *nardo, | atque satur . . madbe 
atque mero Lyg. 3, 6. 


a, a . - "Ἐπ πα “εἰς = 
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1-8 Natalis, v. on IV 5,19. Cf. ad tua sacra veni II 5, 6; A. A. 3, 
616; F. 6, 250; cf. 4, 451. Tib. (2, 1, 1) restricts apostrophe and has 
only the less forceful third person, quisquis adest, (faveat), so also 
M. 4, 598; 12, 176; 15, 680. *mulier 1 Ciris, 4 Ov., 1 Verg.; Tib. 
has instead femina 4 times. Cf. vir et mulier Rem. 659; femina virque 
9 Ov. (as Am. 1, 10, 36; M. 6, 314; T. 1, 3, 23; 2, 6, etc.). Tib. has 
only seu vir seu f. (1, 2, 33). For pius, v. on IV 11, 1. *Arabs 3 
Tib. app., 3 Ov.; ef. IV 2, 18 cultor odoratae dives A. segetis; Lyg. 2, 
24 Eoique A.; Cat. 11, 5 Arabes molles. The future ptcp. to express 
purpose is very common in Ov.; there is only one ex. in Tib. (1, 10, 
46), see the exx. of the fut. ptcp. collected by Streifinger, De syntam 
Tib. 34. *decoro 1 Ci., 1 Cu., 4 Ov., 1 Cat., 3 Verg., 5 Hor., 0 Lucr., 
Prop.; Tib. uses ornare twice (1, 8, 11; 2, 1, 54). (mollia serta Verg. 
A. 7, 488; Tib. 1, 7, 52; Prop. 3, 1, 19. serta coma@ (verse-close) Tib. 
I, 3, 66; 1, 10, 22, v. Knappe 38.) *destillo Verg. G. 3, 281; more 
common is sttllo (8 Ov., 2 Tib., 1 Hor., 1 Prop.). *nardus (Grecism) 
1 Lyg., 2 Ov., 1 Luer., 5 Hor., 1 Prop. atque before consonants: only 
once in Tib. (1, 7, 27), but often in Tib. app. (II 5, 73; Lyg. 4, 72; 
Pan. 146. 153), and in Hal., Met., Trist., ete.; only once (A. A. 2, 91) 
in the more polished works, v. Kleem. 32; Ehrlich, De Tib. elocutione 
36. madere alone in Tib. (2, 1, 30) in this sense, but with abl. 
(Baccho), as here, Lyg. 6, δ; cf. II δ, 87 and A. A. 3, 765. 


9 *adnuat ... | en age, quid cessas? *adnuit ille: roga 
F. 6, 675. 

11 *auguror, . . fidos optabis amores: | iam *reor hoc 
*edidicisse deos H. 2, 21: reor . . edidicisse P. 3, 7, 4. 

15 nec tibi . . quidquid felicibus *Indis | nascitur, *Eoi 
*qua maris unda rubet P. 4, 3, 54: unda rubet M. 11, 375. 

9-16 *adnuo, v. on IV 5, 20. quodcu’mque rogabis, also v. 13 
quaecu’mque per orbem, and 4, 4, 9 quicu’mque sapores: note cumque 
in the 5. ft., the favorite position of the youthful Ov. (Lyg. 3, 27; 5, 
21; 6, 43), but only twice in all Tib., v. Zingerle Abh. II 61. en 1 
Tib., but often in Ov.; en age Prop. 1, 1, 21; Verg. G. 3, 42, v. Kuhler, 
Archiv f. lat. Lex VI 25. quid cessas? Verg. A. 11, 389; cf. Hor. 3, 
27, 58. cessas? Τρ. 6, 57; Verg. A. 6, 51; Hor. S. 2, 3, 155. *quguror 
10 Ov., 1 Verg., 1 Prop., 0 Lucr., Cat., Hor. (paratactic use, as here, A. A. 
1, 205). *reor 31 Ov., 19 Lucr., 16 Verg., 4 Prop., 1 Cat., 1 Hor. 
The word is archaic (Btirger, Charttes 387); Tib. is fond of credo (as 
1, 8, 66), and has putare also twice. “edisco 8 Ov., 1 Verg., 3 Hor., 1 
Prop. (edidicisse 3 Ov.). V.13 totum .. per orbem Cons. ad Liv. 373; 
per orbem Pan. 50; Ci. 16; Catal. 9, 57; 4 Ov. totus orbis 15 Ov. 
orbis, in sense of ‘ world,’ is not in Tib. On the correspondence between 
II 15f. and IV 2, 19f., v. Némethy, p. 329. On "Indus and *Hous, v. 
on IV 2, 20; on *qua, v. on IV 13, 10. rubeo 2 Lyg.; 6 Verg. app.; 
27 Ov.; Tib. 2, 1, 55—a spurious passage, acc. to Wisser, Quaest. Tid. 2. 
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17... *strepitantibus *advolet alis | flavaque *coniugio 
vincula portet Amor A. A. 2, 19; M. 1, 264; M. 14, 507; T. 
2,171. 

19 vincula, quae maneant semper, dum tarda senectus P. 
4, 8, 9f.: tarda senectus T. 4, 8, 23. 

20 inducat *rugas inficiatque comas Tib. 4, 8, 2; cf. Zin- 
gerle, Ovid I 47. 

21 <hac> veniat Natalis <avi> | ludat et ante tuos turba 
“novella pedes M. 6, 433. 

17-22 “strepito (very rare) II 5, 78; Copa 12; Cons. ad Liv. 183; 
1 Verg. (G. 1, 413). *advolo 3 Ov, 4 Verg., 0 Cat., Hor., Prop. Cf. 
M. 14, 507 plausis circumvolat alis; Hor. 8. 2, 1, 58 atria circumvolat 
6116. Cf. Ci. 317 Corycio flammea luto; M. 10, 1 Hymenaeus croceo 
velatus amictu. *coniugium 2 Lyg., 1 Ci., 20 Ov., 4 Cat., 11 Verg., 
δ Prop., 0 Hor.; Lyg. 4, 74, as here, =‘ wife.’ Tib. has only synco- 
pated vincla (6 times), as he has only seu and sic (not tta). Con- 
duplicatio (with vincula repeated) is much more common in Tib. app. 
than in Tib., v. Hansen 29f., 34. Tib. (1, 10, 40) has pigra senecta. 
*ruga 16 Ov., 1 Verg., 3 Hor., 5 Prop., 0 Cat. Cf. M. 6, 433 hao ave 
coniuncti Progne Tereusque. The full meaning ‘omen’ scarcely appears 
in Tib. 1, 3, 17, but is common in Ov. (M. 15, 640; H. 2, 115, etc.). 
(ante pedes Tib. 1, 10, 16; often in Ov., v. Ehr. ΙΧ 26, 22.) *novellus 
5 Ov. (A. A. 1, 118; 2, 698; 3, 560; P. 3, 7, 16; 4, 12, 24), 1 Lucr,, 
1 Verg., 0 Cat., Hor., Prop. Tibullus scarcely ever uses diminutives, 
v. Ehr. III 3; Zingerle, Ovid I 129; Btirger, Charites 382. He has 
only one diminutive adj., bellus (1, 9, 71) and three diminutive sub- 
stantives (tabella, fabella, tigillum), according to Ehrlich, De Tb. 
elocutione, Halle 1880, pp. 28, 20. Tigillum (2, 1, 39) occurs in a 
passage rejected by Wisser, Quaest. 6." 


*Since the completion of my own study, Ganzenmtfiller’s genial and 
delightful booklet, Die Hlegte Nuw und thr Verfasser, Ttibingen 1910, 
has come into my hands. It is needless to say that Ganzenmiiller makes 
many valuable contributions to our knowledge of Ovidian language, and 
I wish to add the following references to his admirable discussion and 
notes: Upon paronomasia (IV 2, 10) and upon apostrophe (IV 2, 3; 
4, 15), see pp. 35 ff.; upon violente (2, 3), see v. 136 (tmprobe) ; upon 
bella vidert (13, 5), v. 23 (formosa vidert) ; upon δὲ *sapis, & (2, 2), 
v. 53; upon nostra mala (11, 6), v. 96; upon *hamati *rubdi, & (3, 10), 
vv. 113-115; upon “*incolumis as verse-beginning (3, 4), v. 144; upon 
tam licet esse (9, 2), v. 148 (non licet esse). Excellent too is the dia- 
cussion (pp. 63 ff.)—after Pokrowakij—of the large role which the 
Roman law and the juristic language play in the poems of Ovid. We 
should add here the following material from the Sulpicia poems: 
*arguo (IV 8, 16: 11 Ov.); *relego (6, 5: 10 Ov.); iam sua (6, 16), 
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The, utter neglect which has befallen the serious studies of 
Kleemann, Ehrengruber and Holtschmidt has shown me very 
clearly the need of summarizing my results and placing them 
in a form that will admit of rapid examination and review by 
the reader. The summary is presented under several heads. 


I. The following is a (partial) list of the words, idioms and 
phrases occurring in these elegies, which are found also in Ovid, 
but are not found etther in Trbullus or in Propertius: ™ 


‘her own mistress,’ = sui iuris; “arbitrio . . . esse meo (8, 8: 1 Lyg,, 
24 Ov.) ; mea *pignora cedo (13, 17: 51 Ov.) ; notat iniustos (13, 24), 
‘marks or brands with infamy’ (cf. nota censoria). The same juristic 
atmosphere often makes itself felt also in the Verg. App., as Ci. 15 
sapientia ... quattuor antiquis heredibus est data consors (consors 16 
Ov.); Catal. 11, 4 quid immeriti crimen habent cyathi? (c. habere 11 
Ov.) ; Aetn. 40 turpe est sine pignore carmen, ‘a dishonoring tale that 
has no voucher’ (Ellis); 518 certo... pignore, ‘by a trustworthy 
voucher ’; 399 molaris lapis . . vindicat Aetnam, ‘ the lava-stone claims 
Aetna as its own’ (‘ihm gehdrt recht eigentlich der Aetna,’ Sudhaus), 
&.—The excessive use, however, of focus in pentameter closes, which is 
noted by Ganzenmtiller, p. 59, belongs to Ov., not to Tib.; the genuine 
Tib. has only 3 such closes (not 8!), while the Tib. App. has 6. Our 
author shows very aptly too (p. 24) that Ovid was himself fully con- 
scious of the distinctive style which he had developed, the unmis- 
takable “color” which attaches to all his works: cf. T. 1, 1, 61 ut 
titulo careas, ipso noscere colore; P. 4, 13, 3 ff. color hic tibi protinus 
index | Et structura mei carminis esse potest... | Qualis enim 
cumque est, non latet esse meum; ibid. 13 et mea Musa potest proprio 
deprensa colore, & Finally the careful study (pp. 19 ff.) of the prin- 
cipal elements both of strength and of weakness in our poet shows a 
clear and independent judgment, and is singularly free from the mere 
parrotlike repetition and the conventional trivialities which, in the case 
of some imitative critics, might well remind us of the worst examples 
of Ovid’s own youthful plagiarisms. 

In the foregoing study geminus (2, 6), which did not occur at all in 
Tib., was quoted 83 times from Ovid. The question arises how often it 
should have occurred in Tib., if it had belonged to the latter’s vocabu- 
lary. Since there are 1006 verses in the genuine Tib. and at least 
34,000 verses in Ovid, it is clear that geminus should have been em- 
ployed two or three times. Similarly properare (4, 2) should have 
occurred twice, quoniam (5, 19) twice, atque utinam (13, δ) once, 
adnuere (5, 20) once, etc. Also either effice (4, 5) or pone metum 
(4, 15) should have been used once. 

™ Many of these are found in almost no other Roman poet (at the 
most, in one other only), as pone metum, effice, indago, imlaesus, 
Camenae (‘ poems’), mumina iuro (13, 15), ocoulte (6, 6), etc.; often 
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IV 2 sqq.—Pone metum (IV 4, 15), effice (4, 5), vtolente 
(2, 3), 1am suus (6, 16), tactta mente (1b.), Camenae (‘poems’) 
(7%, 3), spectatum (2, 2), subsequtturque (subsequor : 1b. 8), 
lampas (6), accendtt geminas lampadas (6), fusts capules (9), 
niger Indus (19), lutore gemma (or concha : 19), multos in 
annos (23) ,"°—Delia (3, 5), quae mens (ib. 7), indago (7), 
latebrae (9), latebras intrare ferarum (9), crura notare (10), 
vestigia quaerere (13), vestigia cervt (13), celer canis (14), 
demere vincla (14), arguo (15), plaga (16), tnlaesus (17), 
Venerts gaudia (18), furtim subrepere (21), venandt studvum 
(23), in nostros sinus (24),—morbos pellere (4, 1), occupare 
artus (5), mactes artus (5), raptdae aquae (8), corpora levare 
(10), aeternt det (14), aspera verba (14), tu... semper ama 
(16), laus magna (19), nul opus est (21), credula turba (18), 
Phoebe, fave (19), corpus servare (20), certatim (24), turba 
deorum (25), quisque with plural vb. (26),—1gnis adest (5, 6), 
perque tuos oculos (8), tecte adv. (17), personification of 
Natalis (19), omnia sentire (19), quid refert (20),—turis 
acervos (6, 1), laetissumus (3; cf. Esch. 16), relegare (5), bene 
componere (9), vigtlans custos (11), simile used after uror 
(17), celeres flammae (17), altaria (17),—pudori esse (7, 1), 
vultus componere (9), taedet (10),—mnatalem agere (8, 2), 
studvosus (5), anumum sensusque (7),—gratum est quod... 
(10, 1),—-pta cura (11, 1), vexare corpus (2), non aliter quam 
(3), lentum pectus (6),—iungere foedere (13, 2), praeter (3), 
secretae silvae (9), curarum requtes (11), nox atra (11), sola 
loca (12), numa iuro (15), quid facto demens (17), garrula 
lingua (20). 

Addenda (see p. 248).—Candtda (or pallida) membra (IV 
4, 6), debtta reddere (4, 23), magnus Mars (2, 1), medicus as 
adj. (4, 4), perlucidus (6, 13), tempestivus (8, 6), villa (8, 3), 
occulte (6, 6), dwello (6, 7) exsolvo (7, 5), favere votis (5, 9), 
gaudia habere (7, 6), voveo (4, 13). 

II 2.—Bona verba (dicere) (1), ventre ad aras (1), quisquts 
ades (2), lingua favere (2), pia tura (3), decoro (4), mollia 
serta comas (6), tempora nardo (7%), quid cessas (10), fidus 


they belong among Ovid’s most frequently repeated locutions. I have 
placed first some of the most striking. 
* Prop. has only m. annos (2, 8, 13; 3, 22, 1). 
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amor (11), reor edidicisse (12), quidquid nascitur (15), unda 
rubet (16), strepito (17), advolo (17), (ad-) volat alts (17), 
vincula, quae maneant semper (19), tarda senect(us) (19), 
infict(a)é comas (20), <hac avid (21), novellus (22). 

Among the numerous non-Tibullan words which closely bind 
the Sulpicia elegies to the Lygdamus poems, we may note 
*Delius or *Delia (see on IV 3, 5), *geminus (on 2, 6), 
*arbitrium (8, 8), *lyra (2, 22), *prozumus (2, 20; 6, 19), 
*colligo (2, 20), *ignotus torus (10, 6), *sed potius (5,15), ὅσ. 
Non-Tibullan words that are common to the elegies and the 
Panegyric are *Camena, ‘ poem’ (see on 7, 3), *pascua (3, 1), 
*geminus (2, 6), *calor (11, 2), *fama (7, 2), *adnuo (5, 20; 
6, 13), *qua (13, 10), *vel, ‘even’ (13, 11), &c. The elegies 
are linked also with II 2 by *Hous (2, 20), *adnuo, *qua, &., 
and with II 5 by *diva (6, 5), *sollemnis (2, 23), *concubitus 
or *concumbere (3, 16), *adnuo, *qua, το. 


II. The following is a list of the words and phrases occurring 
in these elegies, which are found also both in Ovid and wn Pro- 
pertvus, but are not found in Tibullus: 


IV 2 sqq.— i sapis (2, 2), turpiter (4), accendo (6), gemr- 
nus (6), vestigia (7), possideo (17), bene olens (17), meto 
(17), Hoa agua (20), Indus aquis (20), colligo (20), proximus 
(20), testudineus (22), lyra (22), sollemnis (23),—pascua (3, 
1), devius (2), abduco (5), venor (5), teneras laedere... 
manus (8), intro (9), quid tuvat (9), hamatus (10), rubus 
(10), lua mea (15; ef. Birger, Hermes XL 332), concumbo 
(15), incido (22), concedo (23),—ezpello (4, 1), superbus 
with abl. (2), crede mihi (3; cf. Esch. 4), propero (3), mactes 
(5), artus (5),~pelagus (8), eveho (8), vota facere (12), 
laed(t)t amantes (15), semper amare (16), st quando (22), 
cogito (18), tribuo (19), restituo (20), pia turba (25) ,—festus 
dies (5, 2), nascens (2), dulcta furta (7), vel... vel (13), 
aeque (13), sed potws (15), nulla dies (16), quoniam (19), 
adnuo (20),—docta puella (6, 2), ante focos (4), diva (5), 
vincla parare (8), deprendere (11),—tandem (7,1), exoro (3), 
Cytherea (3), signare tabellas (7%), double negative (8),— 
invisus (8,1), molestus (1), nimium (5), sensus (7), arbitrium 
(8), quamois with indic. (8),—sollicitus (10, δ), maxima 
causa (6; cf. Esch. 20),—cura puellae (11, 1), calor (2), evinco 
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(3),—tuventa (12, 3), ardor (6),—nulla femina (13, 1), sub- 
duco (1), tu mth sola places (3), formosa ocults (4), atque 
utinam (5; cf. Esch. 5), tutus ero (6), invidta (7), secretus 
(9), stlva (9), qua (adv., 10), humanus (10), viam terere (10), 
vel, ‘even’ (11), amica (13), pignus (17), constdo (23),— 
rumor (14, 1), surdis aurtbus (2). 

Addenda (see p. 248).—Fama (IV 7, 2 and 9), fervidus 
(12, 1), incolumis (3, 4), Kalendae (2, 1), libens (5, 9), pro- 
missum (7,5), propinquus (8, 6), sanus (6, 18), tristts (‘ cross,’ 
4, 22), Vertumnus (2, 13), decenter (2, 14), exuro (2, 5), 
metuo (4,11), praectpto (6,15), procedo (2, 11). 

II 2.—Multer (2), urere focis (3), Arabs (4), visurus (5), 
nardus (7), adnuo (9), auguror (11), reor (12), Indus (15), 
Eous (16), qua (adv., 16), contugium (18), ruga (20). 


III. Special Uses: 


References have been given above in the text to the Ovidian tests 
of Zingerle and Eschenburg, which include crede miht (IV 4, 
3), atque utmmam (13, 5), causa (10, 6), sine (14, 3), adjs. in 
-osus (8, 5), superlatives in 5th ft. (6, 3), consptctendus, &. 
(6, 4); to these add precor (Esch. 6), caveto, &c. (Esch. 18). 

On apostrophe, see on IV 2, 3 and 4, 15; on play upon words 
(paronomasia), on 2, 10; on anaphora + chiasmus, 2, 10; on 
contrast of colors, 2, 12; substantival neuter adjs., 3, 2; trochaic 
elision, 3, 12; subst. + gen. in hex. close, 3, 13; the ‘ unleashed 
hounds,’ 3, 14; rhetorical repetition in a different case, 3, 20; 
the ‘dramatic aside,’ 4, 15-18; ‘number contrasts’ and the 
identification of the lover with the beloved, 4, 19f.; use of 
minor deities for objects represented, 7, 3; use of the writer's 
name, 13, 13; the formula ante alws (13, 16), fondness for 
personification (2, 8), atque before consonants (II 2, 8), 
cumque in 5th ft. (ib. 9) ; Grecisms (IV 2, 6: 2, 22; 3, 2; 4, 8; 
%, 8; II 2, 7) ; various verse-closes (IV 2, 20; 13, 15; Π 2, 7); 
the dative with adjs. (IV 2, 20); ste... swe connecting 
complete conditional clauses, each with its own apodosis (IV 
2, 9-12). 

The following words occur also in these poems in a sense 
which is frequent in Ovid but foreign to Tibullus: vestigium 
(IV 2, 7%), compono (2, 8), ignis (δ, 6), committo (12, 3), 
conwugim (II 2, 18), and—included under the Addenda (p. 
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248)—iristis (IV 4, 22), caleo (5, 10), noto (18, 23), nudo 
(7, 2). 

It is evident that in their language these elegies are really 
much nearer to Propertius than to Tibullus, and if list IT 
stood alone, we should unhesitatingly ascribe them either to 
that poet or to Ovid rather than to Tibullus. Lists I and ITI, 
together with the evidence of the schemata, show clearly, how- 
ever, that Ovid is the true author and that practically all the 
Ovidianisms that can be crowded into 80 small a space are 
present in these poems. In general, it seems no more possible 
permanently to rob Ovid of his various youthful productions, 
which add so much to our knowledge both of his life and of 
the development of his art, than it would be to filch away both 
Venus and Adonts and the Sonnets from Shakspere. 


IV. Phrases Borrowed from Other Poets: 


The poet of the elegies was evidently a lover both of Catullus 
and of Vergil as well as of Lucretius. Thus docta puella (IV 
6, 2) comes from Cat. 35, 16 and from Prop. 1, 7, 11, &.; 
sana (6, 18), ‘ heartwhole,’ from Cat. 83, 2; tacita mente (6, 16) 
from Cat. 62, 37; scortum (10, 4), which is not in Propertius, 
from Cat. 6, 5 and 10, 3; mea lux (12, 1 and 3, 15) from Cat. 
(68, 132. 160) and from Prop.; nulla femina (13, 1) from Cat. 
64, 143 and Prop. 2, 25, 22; bella vidert (13, 5) from Cat. 8, 16 
and Tib. 1, 9, 71; Venus sancta (13, 23) from Cat. 36, 3 and 
68, 5; 77 tener Arabs (II 2, 4) from Cat. 11, 5 (Arabes molles) 
and Verg. G. 1, 57 (molles Sabaei) ; the use of the proper name 
instead of the pronoun (IV 13, 13 Tibullo; 8, 2 Cerintho) also 
comes from Catullus and Propertius, see Postgate, Journal of 
Philology TX 281 and Selections, 197, and K. F. Smith’s note 
on 8, 2. Bene olens (2, 17) is drawn from Verg. KE. 2, 48; 
rubro de litore (2, 19) from A. 8, 686 (et litore rubro) and 
Lyg. 3, 17; indagine claudens (3, 7) from A. 4, 121 (indagine 
cingunt) ; medicae manus (4, 4) from G. 3, 455; destillo (II 2, 
7) from Ὁ. 3, 281; mollia serta (II 2, 6) from Verg., Tib. and 
Prop.; en age (II 2, 9) from (α΄. 3, 42 and Prop. 1, 1, 21. 
Efficere with obj. clause (IV 4, 5) is taken from Lwucr., as also 


* So also sancte puer in the well-known verses of the Culex (26. 37) 
is an imitation of Cat. 64, 95, where it is a designation of Cupid. 


5 
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necopmans (9, 4) and loca sola (13, 12).—Corpora fessa levant 
(4, 10) perhaps comes from Hor. C. S. 63 (levat . . . fessos | 
Corporis artus)."*—The imitations both of Tibullus and of Pro- 
pertius are of course very numerous; they have been collected 
especially by Zingerle, Abh. II 80-86, Knappe, op. ctt. 37 f., 
Cartaulf, Tibulle 115, and Belling, Albius Tibullus, 74-83, 365, 
372 ff., 376.7% As Birger (Hermes XL 333) well observes, 


* Additions to Borrowed Phrases.—The treatment of borrowed phrases 
given above is incomplete and fails to show the prodigious memory 
possessed by Ovid, which enabled him easily to be—like Raphael or like 
Shakspere—the assiduous ‘ape’ of all his chief predecessors. Thus 
mollia vellera (2, 15) also comes from Cat. 64, 318; rapidae aquae 
(4, 8) from Cat. 70, 4 (rapida aqua); fidi amoree (II 2, 11) from Cat. 
64, 182 (fido amore); compare also 6, 11 (vigilans custos) with Cat. 
62, 33 (vigtlat custodia). Similarly comptae comae (2, 10) is drawn 
from Verg. A. 6, 48; duri dentes from G. 2, 379 and Lucr. 5, 1064; 
velow cervus (3, 18) from A. 5, 253; ocoupet artuse (4, 5) from A. 7, 446 
and 1], 424; corpora fesea (4, 10) from A. 4, 522 (cf. Cat. 64, 189 
and Lucr. 4, 848); δὶ quando (4, 22) from Verg. and Prop. (once also 
in Cat.) ; feeté dies (5, 2) from G. 1, 268 and Cat. 64, 388 (also Lucr., 
Hor., Prop.) ; dulotssima furta (5, 7) from G. 4, 345 (duloia furta) 
and Prop. 2, 30, 28; ante foooe (6, 4) from BZ. 6, 70 (ante focum) and 
Prop. 2, 19, 14; animum sensusque (8, 10) perhaps from A. 4, 24 
(inflexit sensus, animumque labantem Impulit); tristes morbi (11, 3) 
from G. 4, 252 (tristi morbo); sancta nummina (18, 15) from Lucr. 2, 
434 and 6, 70 (cf. 5, 309), and from.A. 3, 543 (cf. 8, 382); now atra 
(18, 11) from A. 1, 89. 2, 360, & (cf. Hor. Ep. 10. 9); terra dives (IT 
2,4) perhaps from A. 4, 37 (t. triumphis dives) ; tarda senectus (II 2, 
19) from A. 9, 610 and 8, 508. Also vestigia quaerere (3, 13) is de- 
rived from Lucr. 4, 705. Among the adjectival phrases which occur in 
no other poets of the Golden Age except [Tib.] IV and Ovid may be 
named geminae lampades (2, 6), casta manus (3, 19), aeterni dot (4, 
14), aspera verba (4, 14), credula turba (4, 18), turis acervt (6, 1), 
pia cura (11, 1), lentum pectus (11, 6), secretae silvae (13, 9), garrula 
lingua (13, 20), pia tura (II 2, 3), ἃ; cf. also iungere foedere (13, 2), ἃ. 
Phrases which are found besides only in Prop. are Hoae aquae (2, 20), 
pia turba (4, 25), signatae tabellae (7, 7), mawima causa (10, 6), via 
trita (13, 10), surdae aures (14, 2), & To exx. of multos in annos 
(2, 23) add Maecenas 117, and to the verse-close bella videri (13, 5) add 
Ov. exx. of formosa viderst from Ganz. on Nu@ 23 and the Thesaurus, 
6. v. § formosus.’ 

"In spite of its somewhat promiscuous character and ita lack of 
critical sifting, Belling’s collection contains much that is valuable and 
that is not to be found elsewhere. 
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nothing can be more striking than the fact that while the first 
two books of Tibullus ®° show only occasional reminiscences of 
Propertius, the fourth book, on the contrary, is thickly crowded 


with Propertian echoes and thoughts. 
RoBert 8. RapDFoRD. 


UNIVERSITY OF TSENNEGSAR. 


(Part III will follow in a later issue.) 


” With the exception of II 3, cf. Belling, pp. 366 f., and of II 5, cf. 
Belling, pp. 374 f., and Postgate, Selections, p. 123. 

“The whole elegy IV 4—upon the theme of Sulpicia’s illnese—stands 
in the closest dependence upon Prop. II 28; see Olsen 30, Btrger 334, 
Belling 310, and especially Cartault, Tibulle 107; for a summary 
statement of the very numerous imitations both of Propertius and of 
Tibullus in IV 13, see Postgate, Class. Review IX 77. 

It is remarkable that Birger (De Ov. carm. amatoriorum inventione 
et arte, Wolfenbiittel 1901, pp. 79-84) has shown conclusively and at 
length that the distinctive ‘Ovidian rhetorical art,’ with its mani- 
fold divisions and ite vivid and dramatic descriptions (ecphrases) of a 
state or condition, and also with the characteristic and favorite Ovidian 
use of decet, decor, decenter, is fully present (as he notes) in the verses, 
‘Ps. Tib. IV 2, 5-14.’ 


Ill—NE AND NON. 


A clause depending on facere or one of its compounds, or on 
a verb of like meaning, may have the negative either of the 
volitive (ne, neve) or of the consecutive (non, neque, nemo etc.) 
clause. The comparative frequency of the two forms of negative 
seems not to have been determined; my collection of examples 
is, I hope, nearly complete for classical prose, to which however 
it is not confined. The four (late) instances under cogere are 
taken from the Thesaurus. Examples of ne... quidem are 
excluded, inasmuch as this combination is used with all moods 
and has no variant with non; those of non modo (solum, 
tantum) are included (though this combination also is invari- 
able and used in all forms of expression), because no such dis- 
tinction is made for non as is recognized between the simple 
ne and ne in ne... gutdem. The following passages are not 
listed: Cic. Off. 3. 19 and Sen. Cont. 1. 2. 14 on the ground, 
perhaps not well taken, that non belongs to the infinitive; Liv. 
45. 23. 4, where the reading seems to be doubtful; Cic. de Or. 
1. 132, where ut ne dedeceat seems to be, like modtce and 
screnter, an adverbial modifier of the clause ut... utantur. 
I have included such Plautine cases as Most. 389, which cor- 
responds in sense, though not exactly in form, to ib. 423. The 
ne combinations are indicated by A, the others by B; the figures 
in parenthesis give the number of examples under each head; 
a bis after a quotation shows repetition of both governing verb 
and dependent clause, not of the latter alone; the form of the 
governing verb is not noted, except that fiers (including factum 
esse) is separated from facere. 


adipiscti A: Cic. Mil. 34, Dig. 8.2.4 (2) 

adsequi A: Cic. V. 6. 51, Off. 1. 28, Curt. 4, 14, 4, Justin. 
2.4.2% (4) 

B: Cic. de Or. 1. 136, ib. 155, Plin. Ep. 7. 19. 8, 

Quintil. 10. 1.10 (4) 

consequt A: Rh. ad Her. 3. 1, Cic. Clu. 51, Fam. 1. 2. 4, 
1. 9. 26, Varr. R. R. 2. pr. 2, Sen. Cont. 1. 7. 8, 
Sen. D. 4. 12. 4, B. 6. 9. 2, Ep. 17. 3, Quintil. 
9, 2. 62, Frontin. Strat. 2. 3. 23. (11) 
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B: 
cogere A: 
B: 
compellere A: 


perpellere A: 


pervincere A: 


vincere 


A: 


praestare A: 


proficere 


conficere 


perficere 


efficere 


A: 
B: 


B: 
A: 
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Cic, Ph. 13. 31, Fam. 5. 21. 4, 12. 14. 2, Vell. 
ὦ, 124. 4, Sen. Cont. 1. 2. 14, Colum. 6. 2, p. 
246, ed. Bip., Quintil. 10. 1. 112, Plin. Ep. 10. 
61. 2, 10. 70.1 (9) 

Dig. 39. 8. 2. 5, Amm. 24.2.5 (2) 

Porphyr. Hor. 8. 2. 7%. 72, Aug. Quaest. Hept. 
1. 25, p. 13, 25 (9) 

Dig. 1.7.31 (1) 

Sall. ©. 26. 4, Liv. 25. 18. 11, Curt. 4. 1. 32, 
Tac. A. 11.36 (4) 

Liv. 10. 24.9 (1) 

Pl. Mil. 187., ib. 568 (2) 

Cic. Prov. Cons. 39, Fam. 8. 10. 5, 11. 9. 1, 
12. 13. 4, Att. 14. 16. 4, Liv. 30. 30. 30, 38. 
49. 7, Ov. Her. 18. 89, F. 1. 288, P. 1. 7. 38, 
8. 1. 65, ib. 115, Sen. Cont. 1. 5. 5 bis, Curt. 
5. 5. 22, Sen. D. 5. 5. 8, 7%. 1. 3, 8. 4. 2, 9. 
11, 6, B. 5. 3. 2, Ep. 105. 2, Plin. N. H. praef. 
33, Quintil. 5. 10. 82, 8. 6. 5, Gell. 11. 11. 3, 
Ps.-Quintil. Decl. 4. 2, ib. 19, 10.17 (28) 
Sen. Cont. 1. 5. 5, 9. 3. 13, Sen. Ep. 13. 6, 29. 
12, 84. 6, Quintil. 10. 3. 29, Ps.-Quintil. Decl. 
8.9 (7) 

Sen. D. 5. 15. 2, Mart. 5. 76.1 (2) 

Cic. Att. 10. 4.10 (1) 

Cic. Inv. 2. 145 (1) 

Cic. V. 3. 169, Leg. Agr. 2. 62, Mur. 17, Dom. 
9, Sest. 3, Prov. Cons. 12, Fam. 1. 7. 8, ib. 10, 
4. 18. 1, 5.17.5, 10.12.5 (11) 

Cic. Inv. 1. 52, de Or. 1. 260, R. A. 147, Caecil. 
39, V. 1. 32, 3. 113, Catil. 2. 28, in Sen. 26, 
Sest. 89, Ph. 12. 21, Ac. 2. 114, Rep. 5. 6, Fam. 
12. 30. 1, Pet. Cons. 57, Att. 8. 11. 8, Val. M. 
6. 2. 1, Veg. Mil. 4.3 (17): 

Cic. de Or. 3. 190, Orat. 60, Part. 117, Clu. 83, 
Ph. 11, 23, 14. 14, Fin. 2. 24, 4. 10, de Div. 
2. 78, Rep. 1. 38, ib. 67, Fam. 11. 28. 7, 12. 12. 
3, 15. 12. 2, Att. 6. 1. 16, 11. 2. 3, Verg. B. 
3. 51, Tibull. 3. 10 (4. 4). 5, Liv. 5. 19. 4, 5. 
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32. 4, 6. 28. 9, 8. 7. 6, 10. 9. 12, 23. 14. 11, 
34. 17. 8, 43. 10. 6, Ov. Her. 18. 99, A. A. 2. 
311, Tr. 1. 8. 49, P. 1. 3. 45, 4. 12. 41, Vitruv. 
7. 5. 7, Sen. Suas. 2. 2. 22, Cont. 2. 1. 20, 
2. 4. %, ib. 13, 9. 5. 17, Vell. 2. 34, 3, Val. M. 
1. 7. 1, 3. 2. pr., ib. 18, .3. 4. 2, 5. 4. 3, 5. 6. ext. 
1, 8. 14. 3, 9. 11. 6, Sen. D. 4. 31. 8, 6. 13. 1, 
9. 8. 4, 9. 16. 4, B. 6. 2. 2, ib. 3, 6. 4. 2, ib. 4, 
6. 9. 2, 6. 33. 2, Ep. 88. 7, 92. 15, 94. 71 bas, 
Quintil. 3. 6. 102, 8. 3. 20, Frontin. Strat. 1. 8. 
2, 2. 5. 31, Tac. Agr. 6, Plin. Ep. 1. 5. 8, Pan. 
40, ib. 83, Justin. 5. 4. 4, Gai. 3. 73, Dig. 2. 14. 
27. 3, 2. 14. 61, 2. 15. 8 pr., 3. 3. 78. pr., 4. 4. 
38. pr., 4. 6. 24, 44. ἢ. 16, 45. 1. 38. pr., Ps.- 
Quint. Decl. 10. 13, 17. 14, 18.13 (81) 

Cic. de Or. 3. 193, Ac. 2. 50, Fin. 2. 15, ib. 
24, 5. 46, Tusc. 1. 16, de Div. 2. 147, Fat. 40, 
C. M. 42, Off. 1. 102, 2. 15, Legg. 1. 5, ib. 34, 
Att. 3. 7. 2, 7%. 1. 2, Nep. 18. 9. 2, 25. 5. 4, 
Liv. 4. 60. 1, 26. 23. 10, 33. 21. 2, 37. 10. 6, 
Ov. P. 3. 3. 63, Sen. Cont. 2. 2. 1, 2. 4. 9, 9. 1. 
7, 9. 2. 18; 10. 4. 1, Vitruv. 2. 3. 2, 9. 1. 7, 
Val. M. 6. 4. 4, Cels. 5. 26. 21, Sen. D. 6. 20. 2 
bis, B. 2. 7. 2, 4. 18. 4, 7. 20. 1, Ep. 5. 3, 48. 
11, 49. 10, Plin. N. H. 2. 27, 29. 21, Quintil. 
2.17. 38, 7. 2. 28, 10. 7. 29 6 c7., Tac. H. 3. 52, 
Plin. Ep. 3. 16. 11, 7. 25. 5, Pan. 27, Dig. 47. 
2. 64. (49) 

Pl. Aul. 587, Mil. 149, Most. 389, 423, 1145, 
Poen. 909, Ter. Hec. 839, Cic. V. 1. 25, 4. 81, 
Clu. 16, ib. 168, Balb. 32, Off. 3. 6, Fam. 16. 
11. 1, Luer. 2. 289, 4. 931, Liv. 2. 45. 12, 6. 
35. 9, 24. 9. 10, 25. 38. 14, 34. 14. 3, 37. 11. 4, 
Prop. 3. 16 (4. 15). 25, Ov. Her. 13. 96, A. A. 
1. 366, 2. 678, Met. 12. 282, 14. 353, P. 1. 1. 
65, ib. 66, Sen. Cont. 2. 5. 6, Exc. Cont. 3. 5, 
Val. M. 3. 7. 10, Sen. N. Q. 7%. 30. 1, Plin. 
N. H. 37. 164, Quintil. 6. 3. 64, Dig. 43. 16. 1. 
28, Capitol. Ant. P. 2. 6, Macrob. 1. 17. 15, Ps.- 
Quintil. Decl. 2. 1, 19. 14 bes (42) 


βοτὶ 
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Pl. Capt. prol. 65, Pers. 78 6 cj7., Poen. 489, 
Truc. 348, Ter. And. prol. 17, Rh. ad. Her. 2. 
27, 4. 20, Cic. de Or. 1. 103, R. A. 68, V. 2. 2, 
ib. 22, Leg. Agr. 2. 7, in Sen. 12, Mil. 95, Lig. 
1, Fin. 2. 15, Tuse. 1. 112, Off. 1. 110, Fam. 
1. 10, 2. 6. 1, 5. 4. 1, 7. 14.1, Att. 2. 20. 1, 7. 
ὦ. 8, 8. 14. 1, 11. 21. 1, Ov. Tr. 1. 10. 49, P. 1. 
2. 97, Plin. N. H. 2. 27, Colum. 8. 17, p. 361, 
Sen. D. 1. 2. 4, N. Q. 3. 26. 7, Quintil. 4. pr. 


4, Gell. 9. 4. 14, Ps.-Quintil. Decl. 16.11. (35) 


Ter. And. 699, Caes. B. C. 1. 19. 5, 3. 37. 3, 
Cic. V. 6. 5, Fam. 4. 4. 1, Cels. 3. 17, 4. 32 
(25), 6. 7. 8, Plin. N. H. 2. 33, Quintil. Deel. 
343, p. 323 ed. Bip, Dig. 1. 2. 2. 16, 2. 10. 3. 
4,43. 24.5.2 (13) 

Lucr. 1. 982, 2. 395, ib. 835, 4. 818, 5. 265, 6. 
116, Rh. ad Her. 4. 28, Cic. de Or. 2. 285 bis, 
Brut. 291, Orat. 17, V. 3. 190, 6. 48, Dom. 64, 
Ph. 2. 1, 4. 2, Ac. 2. 36, ib. 83, ib. 107, Fin. 1. 
2%, 3. 53, 4. 30, Tuse. 1. 6, 2. 16, N. Ὁ. 1. 5, 
ib. 12, ib. 37, ib. 88, ib. 101, ib. 121, de Div. 1. 
10, ib. 129, Lael. 76, Off. 1. 64, Q. fr. 1. 1. 2, 
2. 8.1, Att. 7. 7. 5, 16. 2. 2, Nep. 1. 2. 3, 15. 
8.1, Varr. R. RB. 1. 2. 19, 1. 7. 6, Ov. Tr. 5. 13. 
15, Cels. 4.5 (2), 4. 26 (19), 7. %. 8, 7. 27, 8.4 
fin., 8. 13, Sen. D. 3. 14. 1, B. 7. 3. 3, N. Q. 
6. 16. 3, Ep. 29. 2, Quintil. Inst. 1. 1. 14, 3. 
14, Decl. 259, p. 54, 296, p. 159, 301, p. 17 
305, p. 183, Plin. Ep. 1. 1. 2, 6. 23. 1, Pan. 20, 
Justin. 16. 5.17, Dig. 7.2.11 (64) 


“Ὁ 
o3 


‘The variation between the A and B forms does not perfectly 
correspond to that between volitive and consecutive. Under B 
we have to take into account litotes (Capt. prol. 65, Ov. P. 3. 3. 
63, Tac. H. 3. 52), a like negative after verbs of intention (cp. 
Val. M. 6. 4. 4 with de Or. 3. 74, Catil. 2. 28 with Off. 2. 85), 
and passages where, though οὐ non suggests only result, the 
context shows that the result was designed (de Or. 1. 260, Fam. 
12. 14. 2, Sen. Cont. 1. 2.14). And ne may be used in clauses 
expressing not only a designed result (V. 6.52, Sest. 3, Orat. 
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60, B. C. 3. 37. 3), but also one that was not designed. The 
examples of this fall under three heads: (a) where the result 
is not had in view by the person who is the subject of the maim 
verb, but is an incidental result of his action; (b) where the 
result is contrary to his intention; (c) where the subject is a 
nomen ret in no way connoting personal volition, or an equiva- 
lent phrase. 

(a) Probably Varr. R. R. 2. pr. 2; certainly Liv. 10. 9. 12 
id ne pro certo ponerem vetustior annalium auctor Piso effecit, 
Val. M. 3. 7. 10, Sen. B. 6. 9. 2 ne in piratarum manus per- 
venirent quidam naufragio consecuti sunt (the context shows 
that he is thinking of accidental, not voluntary, shipwreck), id. 
D. 6. 13. 1, probably also 8. 4. 2, Sen. Cont. 4. 7 adulterium 
vocas quo effectum est ne quis timeat adulterium (the speaker, 
caught in adultery with the tyrant’s wife, had in self-defense 
slain the tyrant), Ulp. Dig. 44. 7. 16 servus hereditarius .. . 
precario dando efficit ne res usucapi poseit (a legal consequence). 

(b) Sen. Cont. 9. 5. 17 dum non est contentus unam rem 
semel bene dicere efficit ne bene dixerit, Sen. Ὁ. 9. 16. 4 neminem 
flebo . . . flentem . . . suis lacrimis effecit ne ullis dignus sit, 
id. B. 6. 4. 4 colonum suum non tenet quamvis tabellis manen- 
tibus qui segetem eius proculcavit . . . non quia recepit quod 
pepigerat sed quia ne reciperet effecit, Ps. Quintil. 19. 14 tu 
facis ne possis negare quod dixero. 

(c) Liv. 24. 9. 10 tempus ac necessitas belli . . . faciebant 
ne quis ... exquireret, 37. 11. 4, Ov. Met. 12. 282, 14. 353, 
Plin. N. H. 37. 164, Plin. Pan. 83, Ps. Quintil. 17. 14 explicuit 
nos sine dubio de criminibus exitus quod absolutus sum; tamen 
non hoc efficit ne mori velim. 

This neglect of the volitive idea usually associated with ne 
is found also in clauses dependent on verbs of hindering, which 
indeed never admit εὐ non: Cic. Fat. 1 casus quidam ne facerem 
impedivit, Liv. 6. 31. 2 ne rem agerent bello impediti sunt, 6. 
94. 5, 8. 10. 10, 10. 24. 2, 23. 4. 7, 38. 32. 1, Phaedr. 2. Epil. 5 
quoniam occuparat alter ne primus forem, Colum. 7. 10, p. 314, 
si locorum situs repugnat ne ita fieri possit, Sen. B. 6. 9. 2 
quosdam ne ad ruinam domus suae occurrerent inimicus vadi- 


monio tenuit. 
In contrast with the other verbs listed above fiert exhibits a 
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great preponderance of the consecutive negative. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that it often denotes not effectuation, but 
mere happening, or being, so especially in the combination fiers 
potest. But in early Latin the equivalent of this combination, 
the simple potis or potest, may be followed by ne. It is possible 
to regard the examples of potin (ut) ne cited by Brix on Mil. 
149 as volitive. Professor Elmer’s explanation, AJP. XV 308, 
that they arise from fusion, I regard as unacceptable, because 
one of the forms of expression which his theory postulates 
seems not to occur. But it is true that they may be described 
as jussive questions; that Cist. 465, potin ut mihi molestus ne 
sis, expresses the same thought as Most. 74, molestus ne sis, 
just as Pers. 175, potin ut taceas, is equivalent to tace. Pro- 
fessor Elmer held that “the choice of ne instead of non is 
determined by the feeling of the speaker without regard to the 
grammatical form in which the sentence is cast”; I should be 
more inclined to admit this if he had succeeded in finding a 
plausible reason for assuming a volitive sense in Ps. 632 potest 
ut alii ita arbitrentur et ego ne credam tibi. This seems to me 
as clearly consecutive as the following cases with fier: Cels. 3. 
17 saepe fit ne febris accedat; id. 6. 7. 8 aliud vitii genus est 
ubi aures intra se ipsas sonant; atque hoc quoque fit ne externum 
sonum accipiant; Sen. Exc. Cont. 10. 4 it. factum est ne 
liberos patres . . . agnoscant. Here ποτὶ τα accidere; in Plin. 
N. H. 2. 33, ita fieri ne convolutus aer torpeat, we may para- 
phrase it by effict; if Pliny was thinking of nature’s agency, the 
clause expresses a designed result, if not, pure result. After 
other verbs of happening a purely consecutive clause may have 
ne. Of course we cannot quote for this Cic. de Div. 2. 21 where 
procuratione introduces the notion of design, or Fam. 2. 19. 1, 
where the interposed vereor causes the clause to be treated as if 
it depended not on caderet, but on verebar. Also we may ex- 
clude Poen. 126, Mil. 725f., and Fam. 1. 9. 26 (with which 
contrast ut non in de Or. 3. 145), on the ground that the nega- 
tive is due to the influence of the verb of wishing, although it 
is not on this that the ne clause directly depends. But the 
following seem to me certain cases: Liv. 1. 46. 5 forte ita inci- 
derat ne duo violenta ingenia matrimonio iungerentur, Cels, 4. 
8 accessit id quoque ne nisi recta cervice spiritus trahatur, Val. 
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M. 7%. 4. 4 quo evenit ne . . . prius sciret, Frontin. Strat. praef. 
continget ne de eventu trepidet, Quintil. Decl. 294. p. 155 sibi 
putat aliquis tam facile posse contingere ne reus fiat, Sen. Ep. 
76. 19 unum est bonum virtus cui iam accidere ne sit bonum 
non potest, Procul. Dig. 18. 1. 68. 2 multis modis accidere 
poterit ne tradere possit, Pompon. Dig. 26. 7. 61 si quid ne in 
rerum natura esset per furorem eius accidisset, Val. M. 1.1. 8 
futurum ... ne dinosceretur, 6. 4. 3 fore ne amplius... 
quereretur, Ulp. Dig. 20. 6. 4 pr. an desinat Servianae locus 
esse? et magis est ne desinat, id. 43. 24. 1. 3 est quaesitum an 
. . . exceptionem possit obicere . . . et magis est ne possit (but 
id. 26. 2. 16. 3 and Paul. Dig. 4. 8. 32. 8 magis est ut non). The 
explanation that the verb of happening has the force of a verb 
of effecting (Weissenborn on Liv. 1. c., Kuehner II 815) seems 
unnecessary for any of these passages and is certainly not ad- 
missible for all; quite impossible is the casual suggestion of 
Nipperdey, on Tac. A. 14. 7, that “ne bezeichnet die Bestim- 
mung des Schicksals.” 

Professor Hale, Lat. Gr. 502, 3, c, commenting on the use 
of dependent volitive clauses “with adjectives, and verbs or 
phrases of adjective force,” remarks that “with most of them 
the volitive feeling has faded out.” Of words given in his list 
I find ne with «interest in Sen. Cont. 4. 2, Tac. H. 1. 30, Ps.- 
Quint. 9. 18, and with suffictt in Plin. Ep. 9. 33. 11, all cases 
in which the original volitive notion seems not altogether lost; 
with necesse est in Sen. Ep. 4. 3, where it is lacking as entirely 
as in Cic. de Or. 1. 19 necesse est aut nulla sit, while quite 
vivid in Ov. Her. 16. 287 aut faciem mutes aut sis non dura 
necesse est, where necesse est might be dropped without affecting 
the sense. Perhaps the same “fading out” accounts for PI. 
Aul. 434 haud paenitet tua ne expetam, and Ps.-Quintil. 7. 11 
contentus est eo ne de scelere quaeratur; for Liv. 24. 27. 3 plus 
in eo ne decipi posset . . . poneret, with which contrast Sen. 
B. 4. 36. 2 est rursus multum in eo ne indigno beneficium des, 
and Colum. 12. 2. p. 475, quoniam totum in eo sit ne con- 
tractentur pocula, in both which passages the volitive sense is 
evident; for Ps.-Quintil. 2. 19 haec est omnium natura rerum 
ne quid diutius proferas quam quod imitaris, on the analogy of 
natura comparatum est, Liv. 85. 25. 7, 39. 29. 5, ep. Cic. Balb. 
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31 (but Cic. R. A. 102 more maiorum comparatum est ut... 
non dicerent, cp. Rh. ad Her. 4. 23, Cic. Dom. 77, Plin. Pan. 
46); for Ps.-Quintil. 4. 15 haec sola fuit ratio mendacii ne 
praediceretur, cp. 16. 1, where a volitive ne follows after ratio; 
and for ib. 17. 16 tam consentaneum est ne moriatur qui velit 
quam quod moriuntur inviti, with which cp. ne after congrutt 
in a clearly volitive clause, Dig. 17. 1. 10. 3. In the following 
the ne clause is appositive to the object of a verb on which such 
ἃ. volitive clause might directly depend, but the sense is that of 
result rather than design: Sen. Cont. 9. 5. 13 servavit hunc 
colorem ne... diceret, Liv. 30. 15. 5, Ps.-Quintil. 2. 12 hanc 
saltem praestabit dissimulationem ne teneat venenum, (contrast 
Dig. 8. 3. 20. pr.). In Cic. Inv. 2. 10 and Sen. Cont. 4. praef. 
9. it would seem that we have examples of verbs taking the 
construction of their opposites, amittere like consequt, morem 
gerere like praecipere; the volitive sense is lost in the trans- 
ference. The instances οὗ ne with merut, Pl. Men. 1100, Vell. 
2. 12. 5, Quintil. Decl. 294, p. 155, ib. 315, p. 223 (but 259, p. 
55 meruisse qui non, cp. Inst. 10. 1. 74) show no volitive sense: 
as to origin these clauses cannot be separated from the sun- 
junctive with dignus, regarding which grammarians disagree. 

The (ut) ne clauses after a demonstrative adverb Brix, Mil. 
149, and Reid, Sull. 27, call consecutive; Elmer; AJP. XV. 307, 
and Bennett, Tr. Am. Phil. Ass. XXXI 228, insist on the 
volitive sense—rightly, I think, for most instances. The gov- 
erning clause usually expresses will or advice, gccasionally 
habitual practice, as in Colum. 7. 8. p. 308 ita ordinatur ne 
alter alterum caseus contingat, but a single operation in Curt. 
9. 5. 22 medici lignum sagittae corpori infixum ita ne spiculum 
moveretur abscidunt, that is, “taking care not to disturb the 
head of the arrow.” But in a very few passages the volitive 
sense is, I think, lost: Colum. 8. 8, p. 339, quae res avibus 
amorem loci sic conciliat ne umquam deserant, Tac. A. 14. 7 
hactenus adito discrimine ne auctor dubitaretur; perhaps also 
Colum. 4. 29. p. 190, (terebra) sic excavat truncum ne foramen 
inurat, and Liv. 26. 24. 16 Philippum satis implicatum bello 
finitimo ratus ne Italiam . . . posset respicere. True, Colu- 
mella mentions the recent invention of the borer, and Laevinus 
intended to keep Philip away from Italy; but these facts are 
not set in any grammatical relation to the ne clauses. 
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There are a few other adverbial clauses with ne in which it 
is not easy to find the notion of design. Gray on Epid. 283 
translates ne gravetur by “that he may assent to your wishes ” ; 
but the context requires a consecutive phrase in English. If 
the ne clause in Men. 429 followed dicis, it could be taken as 
continuing Erotion’s suggestion by adding a reason for it; fol- 
lowing on tgnorabitur, it cannot easily be so understood. If, 
in Fam. 14. 1. 5 cui si aliquid erit ne egeat, the clause is treated 
as final, it would seem to be an instance of what I have not 
elsewhere noted, an expression of design dependent on an ex- 
pression of mere existence. We can indeed say that cut ent = 
habebtt and compare Pl. As. 319; but that may be taken, with 
Bennett, Synt. I 264 and 266, if not as “stipulative,” at any 
rate as an originally paratactic volitive. It is less easy to prove 
such an origin for Cicero’s ne egeat: if it be assumed, we must 
admit that the volitive sense has faded out. To paraphrase 
efferarunt, Liv. 5. 33. 11, by efferando effecerunt (Kuehner II 
808, cp. Weissenborn ad 1.) may help a young student over a 
difficulty; but I cannot believe that Livy so conceived it. In 
Liv. 33. 3. 9 ne dubium esset quid exspectasset confestim Quinc- 
tius movet castra, and 38. 58. 9 ne magnitudo etc., there can 
be, from a logical point of view, no idea of design. Colum. 3. 
10, p. 128 ne sit incredibile, Quintil. 1. 5. 61 ne miremur, and 
Plin. Ep. 1. 20. 8 ne dubitare possimus, must, I suppose, be 
explained as parenthetical final clauses, like Planc. 27 netu ... 
mirere, quoted under that head in Nagelsb. Stil. 8th ed., p. 693; 
more natural to our feeling is the consecutive clause in Quintil. 
ἢ. 2. 5 nam et substantia eius sub oculos venit ut non possit 
quaeri an sit. 

Against the use of ne where we expect (ut) non is to be set 
that of (ut) non where we expect ne. An early example is 
Trin. 133, cp. Blase-Landgraf, Hist. Gram. III 152. Professor 
Hale Lat. Gram. 513, 1, takes a different view and distinguishes, 
under the heading “subjunctive of obligation or propriety,” 
this and other pre-Augustan instances from the later examples 
in which (ib. 464, 1, c.) he recognizes the association of non 
with the volitive. Corresponding to the question and answer 
in past time in Trin. 1. c., non ego illi argentum redderem? 
non redderes, we have those in present time in Ter. Hec. 341 f. 
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non visam ... ? non visas: ne mittas quidem visendi causa 
quemquam. The explanation of Donatus seems to me the right 
one: et illam non vult ingredi et cavet ne ipse mittatur; but 
Bentley said “ Lege non visas? interrogative,” and later editors 
followed Bentley. His reason was, I suppose, the same as that 
which led Fleckeisen to prefer Priscian’s ne to non of Donatus 
and the Terentian codices in And. 787, and Scaliger to sub- 
stitute ne in Catull. 66. 91 for non, which Merrill retains as 
being “not infrequent in poetry and post-Augustan prose.” 
That non with a volitive perfect was not confined to poetry is 
shown by Antony’s use of it in Att. 14. 18. A. 3 non con- 
tempseris. True, Quintilian, 1. 5. 50, censures this combination, 
and Merrill’s remark is, I believe, inexact; what is frequent in 
prose is non with volitive present; to this Quintilian (who has 
fourteen instances of it against nine of ne) had as little objec- 
tion as Seneca. I do not include Quintilian’s quotations of 
laws, which show ne; and the uniformity of legal language 
makes me doubt whether Gellius was citing verbally in 10. 15. 
11. But I see no reason for not accepting (with Blase, in 
Landgr. Hist. Gram. III, 136) the non of Scipio in Gell. 4. 18. 
3, and of Ter. And. 787. Cicero has non in Clu. 155: and Cael. 
42; I do not add Fam. 9. 16. 7, where the text must be corrupt, 
because the sense required is that of Att. 14. 13 B. 4 iis opini- 
onibus imbuas ut .. . arbitretur and Quintil. 1. 10. 15 in hac 
fuere sententia ut existimarent, and constltum means “ inten- 
tion,” not “ opinion.” Under the same head of non with volitive 
I should, with Blase, put witnam non—in Cicero, Att. 11. 9. 3 
with a following ne, Brut. 126, and without verb de Or. 2. 361. 

In the Ciceronian period dependent volitive clauses also begin 
to take non, which should, according to Elmer, AJP. XV 320, 
citing Reisig-Haase ed. Schmalz-Landgraf p. 481, be read in 
Nep. 17. 4. 1. Whether in Cic. V. 6. 174 Zumpt’s non or the 
ne given by both Kayser and Mueller has better manuscript 
authority, I do not know; but non seems not to be questioned 
as used by Cicero in Inv. 2. 19, Manil. 44, Ac. 2. 54, Tusc. 1. 
17, Off. 2. 54, ib. 84, Att. 4. 1. 8, by Lucceius in Fam. 5. 14. 3 
and by Varro R. R. 1. 51. 1. 

The grammars tell us that non is employed in volitive ex- 
pressions when the negative emphasizes a particular word. ΤῸ 
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apply this rule to cases where the verb has the negative, as Clu. 
155, seems to me to push it too far; the verb is the clause; cp. 
Bennett, Critique, p. 20. It applies to cases of litotes as in Fam. 
13. 26. 4 (but see Tibull. 1. 2. 15); to non modo etc.; to the 
sharp contrast of two clauses, as in Off. 2. 84 and Liv. 9. 11. 9, 
also Cael. 42, where the contrast to non omnia is only implied, 
while that to non semper superet is expressed. But down to 
Cicero’s time ne could still be used for contrast or emphasis on 
a single word. Against Cael. 42 may be set Orat. 109 ut ne 
omnibus locis . . . non nunquam; in de Or. 2. 74 two preposi- 
tional phrases are contrasted by non .. . sed, in Inv. 2. 24 two 
infinitives by ne... sed; with Fam. 5. 14. 3 aut in altera 
mihi velim . . . obtemperes aut in altera non offendas, contrast 
Off. 2. 72 ita ut ea res prosit aut certe ne obsit. From Cato, 
as an example of the negative belonging to a single word, 
Kuehner cites Agr. 36 ablaqueato prius non alte; add 186. 7 
aquam defundito non omnem; but 76 casei ovilli P. XIV ne 
acidum et bene recens in aquam indito, 80 unguito coloratoque 
caldum ne nimium. In a list of the points of cattle Varro 
writes R. R. 2. 5. 7, ut sint bene compositae . . . ne gibberae 
. - . pedibus non latis; in a similar description of horses 2. 7. 5, 
si caput habet non magnum nec membris confusis si est... 
naribus non angustis . . . genibus rutundis ne magnis. This 
ne after est, if Varro really wrote it, is remarkable; less so that 
after debent esse, 2.9. 4. This use of ne does not, I believe, go 
beyond the Ciceronian age, except with comperatives, a very 
frequent combination, of which the most striking instances are 
those in which ne is attached to an appositional adjective; Cic. 
Legg. 2. 45 dicato . . . textile ne operosius, Colum. Arbor. 20 
init. semina lege ne minus crassa, Liv. 32. 26. 18, Vitruv. 5. 5. 
1, 7. 3. 1 asseres directi disponantur inter se ne plus spatium 
habentes pedes binos, 8. 6. 14. Usually the verb is imperative 
or subjunctive; but gerundive Varr. R. R. 1. 17. 3, infinitive 
with nolutt Legg. 2. 66, with vetat ib. 68, with oportet Hygin. 
Limit. p. 111, 19 Lachm. 

In his dissertation on “ The Negatives of the Indo-European 
_ Languages” (Chicago, 1896) Professor F. H. Fowler came to 
the conclusion that the I. E. ne forms “had originally no spe- 
cially prohibitive force,” and, while remarking that “the form 
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né became specially prohibitive only in Latin,” pointed out that 
what he ‘calls the “convictional value,” that is, the use of né 
in statements, “is retained in πὸ... quidem.” In fact, this 
combination and the compounds nequam, nequaquam, nequt- 
quam, to which also he calls attention, seem to prove that at 
some time in the pre-literary period né was employed in all 
forms of expression; for it is difficult to understand how a pri- 
marily volitive association could have been disregarded only in 
these composites, and easy to see how they could, by virtue of 
their composite quality, have resisted the influence of the change 
which confined the simple né to association with the volitive. 
As to the manner of this change Professor Fowler says: “In 
Italic and Celtic . . . the convictional negatives came to be 
used with volitive forms, and the old” (me) “form of pro- 
hibition died out. Further, in these languages one or another 
ablaut form was specialized and became with more or less con- 
sistency the special negative of volitive forms.” 

It seems to be permissible to go a little further in conjecture. 
It can be said with certainty that Latin in its earliest stage 
had the two forms ne and né, and with equal certainty that in 
the developed language the former belongs to compounds, the 
latter chiefly to the volitive. Both are Indo-European; non is 
only Latin, that is, in its entirety, for of course, I. E. elements 
may constitute the word, which, while its origin is doubtful, is 
universally assumed to be a compound. As such, it would be, 
as Blase calls it, “verstarkte Negation,” and from the time of 
its creation would tend to drive out the weak ne, except where 
the latter was saved by traditional attachment to a particular 
word, as in neque. And the somewhat stronger né, while not 
so completely expelled from the sentence, would be displaced 
from the kinds of utterance which required (or were felt as 
requiring, for there is no absolute rule, cp. Lerch in Die Neueren 
Sprachen, XX XIX 24) most emphasis, such as the statement, 
the explanatory question, and the consecutive clause, which, in 
so far as it expresses actual result, is virtually a statement. A 
like expulsion of the weaker by a stronger negative appears in 
French; there indeed the number of strengthened negatives is 
greater, and the development proceeded on less regular lines 
than I assume for Latin. 
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There is no reason to suppose that, at the time when the 
Romans began to have a literature and in consequence a gram- 
mar, any rule was formulated to fix the negative particles in 
the positions already acquired; and it was quite natural that 
non should enter upon a second stage of progression, in which 
it encroached further on πᾶ by penetrating the sphere to which 
it had previously confined that particle. The process might 
take place in different ways. Trin. 133 and Hec. 342 may ex- 
hibit, as Brix phrases it, an echo of the first non by the second: 
Cael. 42 and Off. 2. 84 show the increasing preference for non 
as emphatic negative. Such cases as Inv. 2. 19, Off. 2. 54, and 
Tuse. 1. 17 have probably no special ground, but merely illus- 
trate the increasing inclination to employ this form of the 
negative. The fact that in the literary remains of the republican 
period non with volitive is still rare indicates the slowness of 
the development which culminated in Seneca’s and Quintilian’s 
free employment of it (at least with the independent volitive), 
but does not justify us in drawing a sharp line between the 
earlier and later language and in rejecting or explaining away 
for the former a usage which we must accept for the latter, and 
which is in itself quite natural and intelligible. 

It seems to me highly improbable that (as suggested by Dr. 
Reid, see Pretor’s note on Att. 2. 1. 3) the old free use of ne 
was carried over into, or revived in, the literary period. Its 
use in consecutive clauses can be otherwise explained. 

With verbs of effecting it was probably due to mechanical 
extension. The ne clause here was originally a paratactic voli- 
tive. It is worthy of note that the Plautine examples cited 
under facere A always show a personal subject; and I believe it 
will be found that in Cicero verbs of effecting do not take ne 
unless they express or imply personal action (Fam. 4. 4. 1 may 
be an exception, unless tmprobitate can be regarded as import- 
ing the notion of design). But when the governing verb is in 
past time, as V. 2. 169, the expression of a result arising from 
design is clear. The result alone is perfectly clear in Liv. 2. 45. 
12, velle ne scirem ipsi fecerunt, since we cannot say that the 
thought of the soldiers is exactly reproduced by the dependent 
clause; and such a departure from the original distinct repro- 
duction of an original wish prepares the way for the further 
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extension in Liv. 10. 9. 12, where it is quite clear that the per- 
sonal subject can have had no such intention, and finally for 
the use of the non-personal subject in 24. 9.10. The fact that 
Cicero uses ἃ non-personal subject with verbs of preventing, and 
that these do not take ut non, suggests that with them the ex- 
tension may have taken place at an earlier period; but I have 
no collection of examples bearing on the matter. 

With verbs of happening ne probably came in through un- 
conscious reasoning. By the passing of the paratactic into a 
hypotactic volitive the adverb ne was turned into a conjunction: 
the substantival and adverbial volitive clauses were assimilated, 
partially in the positive form, where the former might take wt, 
wholly in the negative form, where either might have ué ne or 
simple ne. This process was complete before Plautus; the intro- 
duction of ut non into clauses dependent on verbs of effecting 
may be later, since the only Plautine example is Capt. 65, and 
that, even if the line is by Plautus, is a case of litotes. But 
at any rate by Cicero’s time it was settled that with verbs of 
effecting either ut ne, ne or ut non might be used. For post- 
Ciceronian writers to assume that ne (ut ne was dying out) and 
ut non were equivalents was not unnatural; Livy’s inciderat ne 
does not show a wider departure from the proper use of the 
conjunction than his tempus factebat ne. It has not indeed the 
same support of association with a verb which regularly took ne; 
but Ps. 632 suggests that colloquial Latin had already arrived, 
without the help of this association, at treating μὲ ne and μὲ non 
as equivalents—had indeed reached the same point of view for 
the conjunction ne, if Epid. 283 and Men. 429 are to be taken 
as consecutive. 

The employment of efficere ne by both Senecas to introduce 
a result contrary to the intention of the subject carries to an 
extreme a tendency that confuses the generally clear lines on 
which the use of the two negative particles had previously 


developed. 


RutrcERs OCoLLEcs. 


W. H. Krex. 
ADDENDUM. 


I add some late gleanings, chiefly from the Vocabularwm 
Iurisprudentiae of the Savigny Institute: perficere B, Cic. Leg. 
6 
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Agr. 2. 50; efficere A, Suet. Iul. 17, Calig. 34, Dig. 8. 5. 9. pr., 
19. 2. 35. pr., 40. 4. 61. pr., 45. 1. 41. 1., 47. 9. 10.; efficere B, 
Dig. 13. 5. 18. 1, 23. 4. 11, 35. 2. 78, 39. 4. 5. pr., 40. 5. 30, 
45. 1. 56. 2, 47. 2. 64; facere A, Ov. R. A. 455, Serv. Aen. 11. 
468 ; fiert A, Ter. Ad. 626; contingere ne, Dig. 2. 14. 27. 2, 42. 
5. 9. 3, cp. 14. 3. 11. 4 contingit ne proscriptum esset vel non 
pareret ; accidere ne, Dig. 24. 3. 30. 1, 35. 2. 63. pr., 46. 3. 95. 11. 


W. iH. K. 


7Mr. Niebet’s suggestive article, this volume 27-43, which carries 
speculation beyond the thesis of its title, did not come under my notice 
until mine was in the editor’s hands. That we should differ on the 
interpretation of particular paseages is the more inevitable as we 
differ in principle; his main clue seems to be psychology, while mine 
is mechanical transference. His English examples are interesting 
enough to arouse a wish for more; and, along with German um eu, 
French pour is worth considering. Is there really such a difference in 
manner of thought between Romans and moderns that they (p. 38) 
could consciously employ a final clause where we are sure that we have 
a consecutive? I incline rather to believe that the ambiguous clause 
which may be either final or consecutive is apt to be used by writers 
in any language without a clear consciousness of the distinction. But 
there are puzzling passages, and it is well not to dogmatize, though 
we naturally try, as Mr. Nisbet remarks, “to detain as many sheep 88 
we can” within the hedge of our own theory. 

W. H. K. 


IV.—THE DATE OF PLATO’S LAWS. 


August Boeckh (In Platonis qui fertur Munoem, etc., 1806, 
73) was apparently the first to point out that in the Laws I 
638 Ὁ καὶ καταδουλοῦνται Συρακόσιοι μὲν Λοκρούς, we have a refer- 
ence to the seizure of the citadel of Locri by Dionysius II, and 
that therefore this passage must have been composed after that 
event, The date for this is now pretty generally given as 356 
B. 0. (Lutoslawski, Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic, 1897, 
473; Hackforth, Authorship of the Platonic Epistles, 1913, 154; 
England, The Laws of Plato, 1921, ad loc. [“ 456” is only a 
misprint ]|—Christ-Schmid, Griech. Literaturgeschichte® I 702, 
- and von Wilamowitz, Platon, 1919, I 661, 1 are somewhat more 
cautious in their statement), but incorrectly, in my opinion. 
In 356 Dionysius II, although received at Locri hospitably,— 
his mother was from that place, and Syracuse and Locri had 
always been closely associated—seems at first to have spent a 
large part of his time in Rhegium, and did not seize the citadel 
at Locri and “enslave” that town until 352. This is clear 
from the express statement in Justin XXI 3, 9 that after six 
years of oppression the Locrians revolted, for it was while Dio- 
nysius II was away at Syracuse in 346 that the uprising took 
place (Strabo, VI 259; Justin, loc. cit.; Plutarch, Tumoleon 
13). This much had been noted before (for example by Plass, 
Dre Tyrannis, II 255 f.; Holm, Geschichte Strciliens, 11 191; 
Meyer, Geschichte des Altertuns, V 525 [Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichte, II 335, on the other hand, sees a contradiction where 
one does not actually occur]), but it has not, I believe, been 
observed how admirably this view is supported by the words of 
Demosthenes, XXIV 139, for here the orator, in a speech de- 
livered in 353/2 (Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, 111 280) speaks 
in the present tense of Locri as ἃ πόλις εὐνομουμένη, aD expression 
quite impossible after the infamous act of Dionysius II. 

In other words the tyranny of Dionysius II (or the “Syra- 
cusans,” as Plato expresses it) at Locri did not begin until 352, 
and the composition of the above-mentioned passage in the 
Laws must be set not earlier than that year. Of course the 
Laws were not written all at one time (compare von Wilamo- 
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witz, op. ctt., II 258, 1); several works of Plato’s old age were 
left unfinished, and hence must have been worked upon at inter- 
vals during the last few years of his life. 

In conclusion it might be noticed that even if, as Mr. Hack- 
forth (op. ctt., 153 f.) suggests, Dio’s son Hipparinus is actu- 
ally meant in the Laws IV 711 e,—and this is not impossible, 
although I should hardly regard it as very likely—still I see no 
reason for setting the composition of that passage precisely in 
354 or 353. This Hipparinus was still alive certainly in 352, 
to which year the seventh epistle of Plato, in which he is men- 
tioned (324 a), must be assigned, and almost certainly also in 
851, for it is very probable that the eighth epistle was written 
in this year (compare Hackforth, op. ctt., 84 f., after Ed. Meyer ; 
Hipparinus is mentioned here in 356e and 357 c). 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 
UNtversity ΟΡ ΤΙΤΙΧΟΙΒ. 


REPORTS. 


NEvE JaHRBUCHER FUR DAS KLASS. ALTERTUM, Vol. XXV 
(1922), Heft 6-10. 


Pp. 233-239. The number opens with a speaking likeness of 
H. Diels and a sympathetic obituary by I. Ilberg the editor. 
With Diels, who died after a brief illness on June 4, 1922, in 
his 75th year, there passed away one of the most consummate 
classical scholars of all times. It is not necessary to enumerate 
his splendid achievements from his epoch-making Doxographi 
Graeci, written at the age of 32, down to his Lucretius (Text, 
Commentary and Translation), a work to which he devoted 
nearly 40 years and which he happily completed shortly before 
his death. His scientific range was encyclopedic, and like 
Mommsen, whom he succeeded as Secretary of the Berlin Acad- 
emy, he was also a great organizer of scientific undertakings, 
the Thesaurus linguae Latinae, the Commentaries of Aristotle, 
the Corpus medicorum Graecorum, to mention only three, owing 
no little to his energetic initiative and driving power. He was 
ever a kind friend of American scholarship and many young 
Americans were his pupils during more than a generation prior 
to the World War. 


Pp. 239-253. H. Diels, Himmels- und Hollenfahrten von 
Homer bis Dante. This last product of his pen is one of the 
lectures delivered in Upsala, Goteborg, Lund and Copenhagen 
only a few weeks before his death and bears all the marks of 
his wide learning and synthetic power. Starting with the still 
prevalent beliefs of the Siberian Schamanians and the καταβάσεις 
of the Babylonian goddess I&8tar and the Finnish Wainemoinen, 
Diels passes in review the descents into the lower world of 
Odysseus, Herakles, Theseus, Orpheus, Pythagoras, the καθαρμοί 
of Empedokles, the apocalyptic visions of Epimenides and Par- 
menides. He then discusses the various conceptions of an Ely- 
sium as presented especially in Pindar, Euripides, the Orphic 
and Eleusinian mysteries. The lower world as the abode of 
malefactors who there receive their deserved punishment as con- 
trasted with Elysian fields and the islands of the blessed were 
familiar ideas in the 5th century as evidenced by the old comedy 
and the paintings of Polygnotos at Delphi. The most exhaustive 
and most poetical description of underworld scenes is found in 
Plato (Phaidros, Phaidon, Rep.). A curious story is related 
by the Peripatetic Klearchos concerning an Athenian Kleony- 
mos who fell into a trance and on reawakening tells what he 
saw and experienced in the world of the dead. It is preserved 
in Proklos’ commentary on Plato’s Republic. Reverting briefly 
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to the satirists Timon of Phlius and Menippos of Gadara (who 
appears in Lucian), Diels takes up the two elaborate descrip- 
tions which though influenced by Plato were given their final 
form by the great Poseidonios and through him most pro- 
foundly, though indirectly, influenced all later writers down to 
Dante—the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero and Vergil’s Aeneid, 
Bk. VI. The author thereupon discusses the contributions of 
the Orient to this subject in the Old Testament, in an Orphic 
ritual preserved on a papyrus, Philo Judaeus, St. Paul and 
Luke, the Paulinian Apocalypse, that of Peter “the most im- 
pressive monument of Christian visionary literature before 
Dante.” He then passes on to the Hamartigenia of Prudentius, 
Orientius, Gregory the Great, the Venerable Bede, St. Boniface, 
Walafried Strabo, closing with Dante. 


Pp. 254-278. K. Burdach, Die Lehre des platonischen Ti- 
maios (408) von der Kosmischen Stellung der Erde und die 
Bedeutung von εἴλω, εἴλλω, εἰλέω und ἔλλω. The two word groups 
are originally independent, but were subsequently confused. 
Plato shows no knowledge of the earth’s rotation, as has hitherto 
been generally supposed, even Aristotle being misled, owing 
probably to his having the false form ἰλλομένην in his Platonic 
text. Burdach would translate the passage as follows: “ Sich 
pressend und ballend um die Weltachse und dadurch der mit- 
reissenden Rotation des Fixsternhimmels fest sich entgegen- 
stemmend.” 


Pp. 279-288. H. Wocke, Der Ackermann aus Bohmen. An 
aesthetic and linguistic study of this most important prose work 
of German humanism, written about 1400 at Saaz. It is a dia- 
logue between a plowman and death. 


Pp. 288-301. A. Nathansky, Spitteler und die Antike. The 
still living Swiss poet is imbued with the classical spirit. He 
loves the ancients, but they are to him merely so much plastic 
material which he utilizes at pleasure, without forfeiting his 
own originality or independence. 


Pp. 302-306. Fr. Miinzer, O. Seeck (tJune 29, 1921) and 
O. Hirschfeld (+ March 27, 1922). Appreciative obituaries of 
these two famous historians. | 


Pp. 307-308. A. Scheindler, Die Theorie der Widerspriiche in 
der héheren Homerkritik. To show the futility of drawing con- 
clusions adverse to the unity of the Homeric poems from contra- 
dictions, the writer adduces two palpable instances in kind from 
two contemporary novels, to wit, A. Stifter’s Nachsommer and 
Enrica v. Handel-Mazzetti’s Stephana Schwertner, both of which 
the authors themselves discovered subsequently. 


Pp. 309-310. K. Hartmann, Eskimos in der antiken Litera- 
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tur? thinks that the Indi who according to Plin. H. N. IT 170 
(== Mela III 5, 45) on the authority of Nepos reached Germany 
were Eskimos whose ancient name ‘ Innuit’ was corrupted into 
Indi. They had come over from the northwestern shores of 
America. He further concludes, following R. Hennig in Ver- 
gangenheit und Gegenwart X (1920) 246, that these passages 
were known to Toscanelli and were by him communicated to 
Columbus. As I, have elsewhere pointed out, it is far more 
likely that Columbus became acquainted through Toscanelli with 
the famous passages in Strabo II 6 and Sen. N. Q. I prol. 13 
in which Poseidonios suggested the possibility of reaching India 
by way of the Atlantic. ᾿ 


Pp. 310-312. KE. Edelmann, Kleist’s Amphitryon und sein 
Verhaltnis zu Moliére. Although Kleist on his own admission 
took Moliére for his model, as the French poet in his turn fol- 
lowed Plautus and Rotrou, the differences in purpose, idea and 
execution are yet so conspicuous that the comedy of Kleist can 
lay claim to genuine originality. His method resembled that of 
Shakespeare. 


Section II, pp. 161-163. G. Mayer, Goethe’s Mailied (“ Wie 
herrlich leuchtet mir die Natur, etc.). 


Pp. 164-180. H. Engert, Wendepunkt, Abstieg und Kata- 
strophe in Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, Ein Beitrag zur 
Aesthetik des idealistischen Dramas. An elaborate and ingenious 
attempt to justify the alleged inconsistencies in the character of 
the heroine. 


Heft. 8. 


Pp. 313-335. A. Korte, Griechische Verskunst. Before en- 
tering upon a more or less detailed criticism of the Griechische 
Verskunst of Wilamowitz (pp. 642, Berlin 1921) K. draws atten- 
tion to the phenomenal fecundity of this veteran scholar since 
1914. Besides numerous patriotic addresses and valuable sci- 
entific papers, he published such voluminous works as his Aes- 
chylus, Die Ilias und Homer, Plato [and most recently Pindar], 
not to mention the edition of the Vitae Homeri et Hesiodi, the 
concluding chapter on the Oedipus Coloneus in the elaborate and 
very able book (Die dramatische Technik des Sophokles) of his 
son, who fell in the war, and a sketch of the History of Philology. 

The systematic study of Greek versification in all its mani- 
fold forms begins with Gottfried Hermann. It passed through 
many vicissitudes and gave rise to acrid controversies. The most 
prominent participants in the battle still raging with unabated 
vigor are Rossbach-Westphal, H. Weil, Blass, J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Otto Schroder and Wilamowitz. The latter’s contributions ex- 
tend over more than 40 years and naturally his views in so 
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intricate and difficult a subject suffered considerable changes 
—dies diem docet!—, but unfortunately, as K. points out, 
Wilamowitz has incorporated into his book some of his older 
treatises, theories abandoned by him now standing amicably side 
by side with his maturer, present-day convictions, a discrepancy 
which cannot but confuse a reader who is not himself a metrical 
expert and thoroughly conversant with the author’s own pro- 
gress. The book suffers from other defects, but, in spite of all 
its faults, the sovereign mastery of the gigantic subject, the 
many brilliant emendations, the vast amount of information 
furnished, will make this work & κτῆμα ἐς ἀεί, which no serious 
student of Greek versification can ever neglect with impunity. 


Pp. 330-344, Fr. Drexel, Altes und Neues vom Tropaeum 
Traiami. A learned survey and impartial discussion of the 
chronological, historical and architectural problems connected 
with the famous monument of Adamklissi in the Dobrudscha. 
The controversy started with the contention of Furtwangler, 
that the trophy was erected in 28 B. c. by Licinius Crassus. 
According to the inscription, it belongs to the reign of Trajan 
in 109. This difficulty Furtwangler avoided by the hypothesis 
that the monument was without any inscription up to that time. 
Still another theory (Janecke) suggested that the square stone 
tower in the middle was built, or restored, by Trajan, whereas 
the superimposed cylindrical structure belongs to the time of 
Constantine. Again, according to Cichorius, the remains of a 
square building, some 200 m. distant, containing the names of 
over 2000 fallen soldiers belong to the time of Domitian (87) 
and twenty years later, when Dacia was finally subdued, the 
Adamklissi monument was added by Trajan. These problems 
cannot be decided, unless new discoveries come to our aid. So 
much only is certain, that the early date assigned to the monu- 
ment by Furtwangler is quite untenable. 


Pp. 344-363. ἘΦ. Castens, ‘Wilhelm Meisters Theatralische 
Sendung.’ An elaborate discussion of this fragment of the Ur- 
prin in comparison with the final form given to the novel by 
Goethe. 


Pp. 364-368. R. Hennig, Das Eridanusritsel. The identifi- 
cation of this storied stream was a problem in antiquity. Many 
favored the Rhone, the majority the Po, but as early as Hero- 
dotus it was said to empty into the Northern Ocean. The entire 
question is intimately connected with the provenance of amber 
and the two ancient trade-routes from the North Sea. Their 
terminals, the mouths of the Rhone and the Po, were confused 
with the starting-point. Hennig makes out a fairly plausible 
case for the identification of the Eridanus with the Elbe in which 
ease the amber island variously designated as Abalos, Abalcia, 
Balcia, Basilia, Glesaria, situated a day’s journey from the main- 
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land, could be no other than Heligoland. There are some diffi- 
culties in the way of this hypothesis, particularly the names 
Abalcia, Balcia, which rather suggest the Baltic. Hennig’s 
further suggestion, that the words of Tac. Germ. 41 regarding 
the Elbe, flumen inclutum et notum olim, nunc tantum auditur, 
refer to the Eridanus, is open to the most serious objections. As 
the author adds in a postscript, the equation Eridanus = Albis 
had been anticipated by Olshausen, Zeitsch. f. Ethnologie X XIT 
(1890) 270, though only in a note and without giving any 
reasons for his belief. 


Section II, pp. 201-224. A. Debrunner, Sprachwissenschaft 
und Sprachrichtigkeit, deals particularly with the conflict be- 
tween scientific linguistics and actual usage. The illustrations 
are all taken from German. 


Heft 9. 


Pp. 369-375. ‘C. Clemen, Der religionsgeschichtliche Ertrag 
der Argonautensage. The writer, partly in opposition to Robert 
in his new edition of Preller’s Griech. Mythologie and Karl 
Meuli, Odyssee and Argonautica, Berlin 1921, endeavors to find, 
in a number of the episodes of the Argonautic expedition, rem- 
nants of ancient ritual, sun myths and vegetation demons, sub- 
sequently no longer understood in their original significance. 
He deals in particular with the origin of the Phrixos legend 
and the golden fleece, the lost shoe of Jason, the Phineus myth, 
the adventures of Amykos, the disappearance of Hylas, the bat- 
tle with the Dolionians, and the story of the Lemnian women. 
Although essentially mythological, they yet possess a religious 
and folkloristic background. 


Pp. 378-387. E. Stemplinger, Antike Motive im deutschen 
Marchen. A most interesting collection of parallels between a 
large number of Marchen culled from the Grimm collection and 
classical folklore. 


Pp. 388-403. F. Neumann, Scholastik und mittelhoch- 
deutsche Literatur. Chiefly a study of Freidank and his rela- 
tion to the religious teaching of medieval scholasticism. 


Pp. 404-409. Jos. Waldis, A review of the work in Mycenae 
of the British School of Archaeology at Athens. 


Pp. 409-415. G. Raddatz, A review of Homerische Poetik, 
Vol. I, E. Drerup, Das Homerproblem in der Gegenwart, Vol. 
ΠῚ, Ἐς Stiirmer, Die Rhapsodien der Odyssee. The method 
and results of the latter work, in particular, are rejected. 


Heft 10. 


Pp. 417-426. Ernst Kalinka, Elektra und Antigone. Both 
heroines, who have many characteristics in common, are unknown 
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to the older mythology, and the Homeric poems do not even 
mention their names. Although a number of tragedies deal with 
them, neither of them exerted the slightest influence upon the 
development of the story, for even without Electra Orestes was 
compelled to obey the behest of Apollo to revenge his father, and 
the curse-laden sons of Oedipus would have met their doom 
without Antigone. The question, therefore, arises, whether these 
tragic characters were a purely poetical invention or whether 
they are connected in some way or another with some older 
tradition. The author thereupon points out that Electra, ety- 
mologically the same as the word for amber, was originally a 
daughter of the sun-god, worshipped at Rhodes as Electryone or 
rather Alektrona, her real name, as evidenced by an inscription 
of Ialysos. Her original home was Argos, where a king Alektor 
once reigned. How the sun-goddess eventually became the sister 
of Orestes and how her subsequent réle in the tragic story 
resulted from this, is interestingly shown by the author. 

Antigone is the idealized representative of family honor. 
Originally Eteokles and Polyneikes were not the sons of Oedipus, 
and the Thebais (not later than 700) and the Oidipodeia 
did not know Antigone and Ismene as sisters. Antigone is a 
substitute (dvri . . . ἐγένετο) for the exposed Oedipus; Ismene a 
Theban nymph, daughter of the Boeotian river-god Asopus; and 
Ismenion, the name of a hill near Thebes, the seat of a far- 
famed oracle of the Ismenian Apollo. This led to the selection 
of Ismene as a sister of the Theban brothers and she thus be- 
camd in point of time the sister of Antigone. In Aeschylos 
they do not yet take part in the plot, for the close of the Seven 
against Thebes from vs. 1005 is a later addition. The innova- 
tions of Sophocles are then discussed and the reasons for them 
enumerated. ‘The sublime figure of Antigone is a creation of 
the tragedians. 


Pp. 426-438. P. Corssen. Das Verhaltnis der Apostelge- 
schichte zum 3. Evangelium. An elaborate demonstration that 
St. Luke, the author of both narratives, compcsed the Gospel 
at a later date and that the latter is an amplification of the 
non-canonic gospel of Marcion. 


Pp. 439-452. Martin Ninck, Hélderlins Dichterisches Erleb- 
nis und sein Verhaltnis zur Klassik. An attempt to show that 
the poet was not a Romanticist in the usual acceptation of that 
term, but 8 classicist at heart, the German Pindar, an intel- 
lectualist as opposed to the lyrical expressionist. Classicism is 
to him heroic poetry, as exemplified in Homer, the Edda, the 
Nibelungen and the Beowulf, in Greek tragedy, Pindar, Shake- 
speare, Schiller and Beethoven. 


Pp. 452-453. KE. Bethe reviews favorably the third edition of 
P. Cauers Grundfragen der Homerkritik. 
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Pp. 453-455. K. Kunst reviews Johanna Schmitt’s Frei- 
williger Opfertod bei Euripides. Ein Beitrag zu seiner dra- 
matischen Technik (Religionsgesch. Versuche XVII 2, Gies- 
sen, 1921). This peculiarly Euripidean device was, by the way, 
first duly emphasized and treated with his usual eloquence by 
J. A. Symonds, Studies of the Greek Poets II 29 ff., a work 
unknown to the authoress and reviewer and most undeservedly 
neglected, it would seem, by the present generation of phil- 
hellenic readers. 


A. GuDEMAN. 
MUNICH. 


Romania, Vol. XLVITI (1922), N* 1 et 2. 


B. Philipon. L’ A médial posttonique dans les langues ro- 
manes. 31 pages. This article is based on a study of geograph- 
ical names in which pre-Romance forms have been preserved to 
the present, the field being limited to words with certain selected 
suffixes. The general result shows that each Romance language 
had its own method of treating these suffixes, Piedmontese and 
Rhodanian having a dual system. 


P. Marchot. Notes critiques sur les plus anciens textes fran- 
cais et provencaux. 9 pages. I. Lostanit dans les Serments. 
II. L’aube bilingue. III. Les deux derniers vers du Fragment 
d’Alexandre. These investigations endeavor to clear up passages 
whose interpretation has baffled modern scholars, the second hav- 
ing had no less than ten explanations proposed for it by as many 
linguists. . 

Mario Roques. Sur deux particularités métriques de la Vie 
de Saint Grégoire en ancien francais. 21 pages. This metrical 
investigation endeavors to determine the rules governing the use 
of monorhyme quatrains and the occurrence of groups of octo- 
syllabic couplets in the two oldest known versions of the Vie de 
Saint Grégoire. It is furthermore noted that one of these ver- 
sions was written for use with musical accompaniment, as was 
evidently the case for certain other French poems of the earliest 
period. 


KE. Hoepfiner. Date et composition des Jeux dramatiques de 
Chantilly. 31 pages. The Chantilly manuscript no. 617 con- 
tains five dramatic compositions, which fall naturally into three 
groups when judged from the point of view of their versification. 
The evidence furnished thus, reinforced by other signs, points 
to the fact of their having been first written by a nun of the 
Convent of Huy, and then copied by a younger sister Kathon 
Bourlet, a novice in the same house from 1478 to 1484. 
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A. Jeanroy. Boccace et Christine de Pisan: Le De claris 
mulieribus principale source du Livre de la Cité des dames. 
13 pages. Boccaccio, after hesitating for a long time as to the 
plan he should adopt, finally decided to write his well-known 
work on women in haphazard fashion. Christine de Pisan, on 
the other hand, formulated a logical plan, although she deviated 
largely from it in matters of detail, and indeed used her chief 
source in very free fashion. 


Pierre Champion. Remarques sur un recueil de poésies du 
milieu du Χο siécle (B. N. fr. 9223). 9 pages. This short 
article consists of criticism and comment on Gaston Raynaud’s 
edition of the year 1889. 


Mélanges. Paul Marchot, Lat. vulg. *Ruccinus “ cheval de 
charge.” J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Apontamentos filologicos 
(portugués). George L. Hamilton, Les sources de Tiaudelet. 


Lucien Foulet, Discussions de la valeur de la statistique en 
syntaxe descriptive. 


Adolphe Horning. Notes étymologiques vosgiennes. 46 pages. 
This lexicographical and etymological study treats of some 
eighty-six words, all but four of which are to be found in the 
Vocabulaire complet du Patots de La Bresse published by J. 
Hingre during the years 1902 to 1910. These Eastern dialects 
of French have remained comparatively unknown to Romance 
scholars, and it is the main purpose of this article to call atten- 
tion to some of the many linguistic problems raised by their 
special forms. 


P. Boissonnade. Les personnages et les événements de Vhis- 
toire d’Allemagne, de France et d’Espagne dans l’ceuvre de 
Marcabru (1129-1150) ; Essai sur la biographie du poéte et la 
chronologie de ses poésies. 36 pages. Very little is known of 
the biography of this early troubadour except such data as may 
be gained by a comparison of the poet’s own allusions to con- 
temporary events. A careful study of these leads us to place 
him. somewhat earlier in the twelfth century than Romance 
scholars have hitherto been wont to do. Indeed it is evident 
that the political events of the time exerted very great influence 
in determining his career as a poet. 


Edmond Faral. Des vilains; ou, Des XXII manieries de 
vilains. 22 pages. The comic element found in this text results 
from the unexpected character of the classification made by the 
author, as well as from the nature of the usually satirical defi- 
nitions given. The critical text here published is partly in prose 
and partly in verse, and it is based on the readings found in the 
two known manuscripts both of which are now preserved in the 
Bibliothéque nationale at Paris. 
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Mélanges. G. Bertoni, Nota sul dialetto di Fontan (Alp.- 
mar.). Antoine Thomas, Corneille (et ses dérivés) au sans de 
“ Diafragme” dans qelqes parlers provinciaus (Normandie, Pi- 
cardie, Suisse romande). Charles Bruneau, Ancien francais 
Biche. E. Walberg, Capsea > prov. Caissa, etc. E. Walberg, 
L’article Empersonage de Godefroy. H. Yvon, Les formes de 
Vinterrogation. 

Discussions. Ernest Langlois, Gaston Paris et l’auteur du Jeu 
de la feuillée. 


Chronique. Discovery of two small epic poems in Provencal 
Telating to Roland and the war in Spain. They were copied in 
a register by M® Rostan Bonet dating from the year 1398. To- 
gether these poems comprise nearly four thousand verses about 
equally distributed between the two. The manuscript belongs 
at present to M® Pondicq, a notary at Apt, Department of Vau- 
cluse (M. R.). 

GrorGE C. KEEL. 
LIBRARY OF OONGRESS. 


REVIEWS. 
REJOINDER. 


Many years ago when I told Dr. Swanton of an error in 
Algonquian grammar I had unwittingly made, he replied, 
“Never mind! You and Dr. Boas will be the only persons who 
will ever know it.” That time has happily gone by, and for 
perhaps the first time in American linguistics a specialist in a 
given field may be criticised by another specialist in the same 
field.— It may be ungracious to reply to Professor Leonard 
Bloomfield’s very kindly review (AJP. XLIII 276 ff.) of my 
“Owl Sacred Pack of the Fox Indians,” but there are a few 
points in which the reviewer is in error. 

First the question of a and a. I think Professor Bloomfield 
is quite right in assuming that they are really fundamentally 
one, because ὦ never occurs before ‘k, ‘p, ‘t, ‘tc, ‘s, ‘c, nor on the 
original penult, nor before medial m; but at the same time the 
two sounds are for the most part easily distinguished: the com- 
bination -a‘igi- seems to vary according to speakers. Now if 
the sounds are really distinct phonetically, even if not etymo- 
logically, two symbols are in order. 

The difficulty of knowing whether final -a‘ has lost a final 
vowel or not is not as great as Professor Bloomfield thinks. The 
only ambiguity will arise when the next word begins with a 
sibilant. Thus -a‘ s- may be (say) -a‘i-+-s- or it may be 


-A + 8-. 
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The translation at 26.3 follows the meaning given by the 
native (Indian) author as mentioned on p. 9. As Professor 
Bloomfield says, Algonquian songs are desperate. I myself 
should have thought “horns” more probable than “ears” but 
followed Kiyana’s interpretation. 

The instrumental -w- with animate object can not be denied, 
and is not a part of the stem, even though very rare. 
stems ni- (see) and awi- (dwell) in the compound wi*tcawi- 
(dwell with) show this conclusively. 

I now hasten to add that remaining criticisms are nearly all 
well taken, especially those on the instrumentals -‘- -‘to-, -‘w- -*-; 
I had reached the same conclusions on these last as will be seen 
when some of my volumes (which have been held up for years) 
appear. 

Buamav or ΑΜΈΒΙΟΛΗ EtHNotoct. TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


Mazvydas: Seniausieji lietuvin kalbos paminklai iki 1570 
metams. Kaunas [Kovno] 1922, Svietimo Ministerijos 
leidinys. Mosvid: Die altesten litauischen Sprachdenk- 
miler bis zum Jahre 1570. Indogermanische Bibliothek, δ. 
Abteilung, 2. Band. Herausgegeben von Dr. Grore Gr- 
RULLIS, A.O. Professor fiir baltische und slavische Sprachen 
an der Universitat Leipzig. Heidelberg 1923, Carl Winter. 
xxxx + 592 S. 


Martinus Mosvidius (ob. 1562), a Lithuanian by birth, was 
the translator, in 1547, of Luther’s catechism, the first book 
printed in Lithuanian and the earliest text that has been pre- 
served. This and many other works of which Mosvid was the 
author, translator, or editor GERULLIS photographically repro- 
duces by the Manul process from the originals, all of which are 
unique. They include litanies and hymns, in many cases with 
musical notation, collects, forms of baptism, paraphrases, homi- 
lies, etc. In large part they are translations from the Lutheran 
German, and in general they represent:a vain attempt to win 
over Great Lithuania to the Reformation. 

GERULLIS8’s introduction, in Lithuanian and German respect- 
ively, is especially valuable and adds materially to our knowl- 
edge of Mosvid. Since 1853, when Schleicher associated the 
catechism of 1547 with the dialect spoken about Memel, it has 
been generally assumed that Mosvid was of Prussian-Lithuanian 
origin. GERULLIS claims that his speech was North Lithuanian, 
but offers a number of facts to indicate that he was a native of 
the grand duchy of Lithuania. Several texts which have hitherto 
been unascribed or incorrectly ascribed are assigned to Mosvid. 


Pauceron Unrvensitr. Harotp H. BENDER. ~ 
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Sammlung vulgiarlateinischer Texte, herausgegeben von W. He- 
raeus und H. Morff. Heft 6. -Auswahl aus den Werken 
des Gregor von Tours. Herausgegeben von H. Morf}. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1922. Pp. viii, 67. 


Here we have at last what has long been desired by students 
of Latin, French, history and comparative literature—a compact 
and scholarly selection from the fascinating treasure-house of 
the “Herodotus of the Middle Ages.” Gregory, Bishop of 
Tours, an older contemporary of Gregory the Great, was one of 
the world’s foremost story-tellers. So sharp are his observations, 
so keen his comments, so artless and yet artistic his anecdotes, 
that he constitutes a literary enigma; for he tells us time and 
again that he is a rusticanus, that he mixes genders and con- 
strues prepositions with the wrong cases, that he has no artis 
ingentum, nec sermonum facundta, that simplicitas pura is his 
ideal—yet all his writings are in the most elaborate, indeed 
almost consecutive, rhetorical cursus (which, by the way, no 
critic has ever pointed out or utilized) ; and the cleverest French 
writers of today, in appropriating the best of his stories, have 
found it impossible to improve on them. 

Morr’s untimely death, in 1921, left these selections, and his 
excellent introduction, almost ready for the printer; Heraeus 
has completed the work. This text follows closely the ancient 
MSS, with all their Merovingian orthography (some of which, 
I gm sure, would surprise Gregory himself) ; so it forms at once 
a corpus vile for the student of late Latin and Romance, and a 
constant exercise in text criticism. Hard enough at the best, 
it is unfortunately marred by frequent misprints. Gregory 
offers a fertile field to the emender; 6. g., suscitats 51° must be 
sciscitati; relecta 41*°, retecta. With the other volumes in the 
series, a seminar in Romance philology now has abundant intro- 
ductory material. : 

The selections throw lurid light on the tyranny, feuds, super- 
stition and pestilences of Merovingian days; but they reveal 
primitively fascinating human beings; and the stories have the 
master’s touch. For power and simplicity, it is hard to excel 
Gregory’s accounts of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, the escape 
of Attalus (which Beeson is using in his Medieval Latin 
Primer, and Game and I in our Second Latin), or the quarrel 
between Berthegund and her mother. Whoever reads these 67 
pages will have a more vivid idea of Frankish civilization than 
he would get from many a history; and he will understand why 
the missionary spirit so strongly moved Columbanus and Gall, 
Boniface and Willibrord, and the others of our ancestors who 
set out, in their day, to bring the corrupt and decadent Conti- 
nent up to British standards. 

NortH Hatter, Quesec. CHARLES Upson Crark. 
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Auxilia ad res Italicas Medii Aevi exquirendas, in usum scho- 
larum instructa et collecta. N. 2. [0161 SCHIAPARELLI. 
Raccolta di Documenti Latini. I. Documenti Romani. 
Como. Ostinelli, 1923. Pp. xiv, 159. Foreign price, 30 
francs. 


Professor SCHIAPARELLI of Florence has followed up his 
“Scrittura Latina” (AJP. XLII 285) with a useful and inter- 
esting collection of typical Roman documents. They range from 
the ancient sales formulae for animals preserved in Varro, to a 
donation of Bishop Ansoald of Poitiers of 675 a.p. Among the 
texts are Pompeian “for rent” announcements; an African 
ordinance sanctioning a public market; bills of sale for slaves; 
leases of Transylvanian gold-mines; bail bonds and certificates 
of deposit; business letters; wills; imperial rescripts; “ Gesta 
Municipalia ”; and deeds of gift. These are largely of the late 
imperial period ; in fact, this booklet is introductory, and forms 
the Roman approach to medieval Italian institutions, for which 
later numbers will provide the documents. Each item in this 
collection has a full bibliography, and there is a valuable Index 
Verborum. Misprints are infrequent, and great pains have been 
taken with the text. The selections are of wide interest ; several 
of the later ones are written in the rhetorical cursus. Alto- 
gether this is a most handy little collection, which whets the 
appetite for the volumes yet to appear. 


North Hatley, Quesac. CuHaRLEsS Upson CLARK. 


St. Andrews University Publications. XIV. Palaeographia 
Latina. Part I. Edited by Professor W. M. Linpsay. 
Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press: London and 
New York, 1922. Pp. 66; five plates. 5 shillings. 


This ushers in what we hope will be a long series of treatises 
on Latin paleography, directed by the dean of British paleo- 
graphers, W. M. Linpsay; two parts are to appear each year. 
In this booklet, Linpsay has drawn on his vast erudition and 
unrivalled annotations, and has given us an exhaustive and 
authoritative classification of the shapes of letters and ligatures 
in the pre-Caroline minuscule. Some of these ligatures, like & 
(et), are still in use; and to a practised eye, their varying forms, 
and those of the letters themselves, are an infallible indication 
of date and provenance. But it needs a respectable training in 
paleography to utilize them; indeed, no less a luminary than 
Wattenbach erred some 250 years in dating the Hersfeldensis 
of Ammianus, and that by using letter-forms too exclusively as 
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a criterion. In paleography, there is no royal road; and no one 
should presume to use these tabulations for critical purposes who 
has not spent many weary months over MSS or fac-similes. 
The trained student will admire on every page LINDSAY’s acute 
observations (like those on early n, pp. 35-36) and ingenious 
descriptions. These are supplemented by five excellent plates; 
four, from Corbie MSS, illustrate Linpsay’s loving and faithful 
reproduction of the lost “ Early Scripts of the Corbie Scrip- 
torium,” projected by the late Abbé Liebaert. Liebaert (whom 
we all hold in affectionate memory) had discussed this topic 
with Linpsay in such detail, and has left such a wealth of 
photographs, that all will accept this brief essay as authoritative, 
and thank Linpsay for it. 

As with all Linpsay’s work, there is a wealth of incidental 
observation of value to every serious student of medieval history, 
as well as of text criticism. The book was printed in Italy, 
which explains the frequent misprints. The references seem to 
be thoroughly accurate. Linpsay indicates many points which 
need further investigation, but in most cases his discussion is 
practically final. His statement on p. 21 about g in Spanish 
minuscule is a little too sweeping; the Continental form occurs 
occasionally ; and perhaps fuller study of Visigothic and Mero- 
vingian script will modify a few of Linpsay’s dicta; but this 
volume is the work of a master. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
Nort Hatter, Quussc. 
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York, Ovford University Press, American Branch. Price, $2.50. 

Boulenger (Fernand). Essai critique sur la syntaxe de l’empereur 
Julien. 264 pp. 8°. 25 fr. Remarques critiques sur le texte de |’em- 
pereur Julien. 73 pp. 8°. 8 fr. Lille, Facultés Catholkques, 1922. 
(Mémoires et Travaux deal ag des professeurs des Facultés Catho- 
liques de Lille. Fascicules I et III.) 

Claim of Antiquity. With an annotated list of books for those who 
know neither Latin nor Greek. Oxford, University Press; New York, 
Ozford Unwersity Press, American Branch. 30 pp. 12°. 36 cts. 

Classical Quarterly. Vol. XVIII. No. 2. April, 1923. London, 
John Murray; New York, G. E. Stechert & Co. 

Classical Studies. Series No. II. (University of Wisconsin Studies 
in Language and Literature, No. 15.) By Members of the Department 
of Classics. Madison, 1922. 

Colbert (Sister Mary Columkille). The Syntax of the De Civitate 
Dei of St. Augustine. (Ph.D. dies.) Washington, The Catholic Unt- 
versity of America, 1923. (The Catholic University of America, Pa- 
tristic Studies, Vol. IV.) 

De Saussure (Ferdinand). Cours de Linguistique générale. Publié 
ea Charles Bally et Albert Sechehaye avec la collaboration de Albert 
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Part III. 


VI. Evidence of the Schemata. 


With respect to the origin of the fourth book, it remains to 
consider the proof which may be drawn from the schemata, i. e. 
the combinations of dactyls and spondees occurring in the verse. 
In my judgment, we scarcely need the metrical evidence of these 
poems to establish conclusively their Ovidian authorship; the 
testimony of the phraseology alone is most ample and of a suffi- 
ciently convincing character, yet it is also clearly a matter of 
the greatest interest to determine whether the metre confirms 
the clear indications of the style and the language. One objec- 
tion, however, of some plausibility, which can be urged against 
the whole method of metrical study, may fairly be faced at the 
outset. Some well-known scholars—for example, even Ehren- 
gruber and Cartault —have written long treatises upon the 
schemata of Latin verse with almost excessive detail and with 
no definite goal to be attained; it is not too much to say that 
they have brought the metrical form of evidence, to a certain 
extent, into disrepute, and it is by no means entirely without 
reason that Belling writes: “Summa summarum: die ganz 
statistische Rechnerei hat nur das—wie mir scheint, doch nicht 
ganz unergiebige—Ergebnis, dass sie ergebnislos ist.” 5" Bel- 


816 Albius Tibullus, p. 26. Ganzenmiiller also, Beitrige eur Ciris, 
Ῥ. 635, underestimates the value of the schemata: “ Die Drobisch’sche 
Methode scheint mir zu sehr Susserlich, rein mechanisch, zu eehr auf 
Zufalligkeiten begriindet und in ihrem praktischen Wert zweifelhaft.” 
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ling’s indictment is too hasty and too sweeping. Ehrengruber 
and Cartault have not labored wholly in vain; it is possible that 
they have fallen at times into extremely grave mistakes, but their 
work is substantial and their material is permanently valuable. 
Ehrengruber, for example, is certainly right when he holds that 
the preferred or favorite schemata of a poet belong to his essen- 
tial personality and cannot easily be modified,*?” but he is wholly 
mistaken in thinking that a youthful and developing artist can 
not change these forms for a purpose and within certain limits. 
For, just as conceivably other supports might be substituted for 
the Doric columns of the Parthenon, so too the schemata, the 
mighty pillars that support the “ stately temple of song,” ** can 
be changed in a sufficient time and for an adequate cause. Yet, 
as a rule, the changes must, after all, fall within narrow limits. 
Thus I shall not assume nor allow the sudden and violent transi- 
tions for which Cartault, when attributing IV 2-6 and IV 13-14 
to Tibullus, is constantly forced to find excuses, and which con- 
travene and destroy the fundamental principles of the poet’s art. 
I conclude then that the schemata, when properly studied, afford 
a most valuable test of authorship, and, although they have some- 
times been misused, they can also be employed legitimately, and 
with undoubted effectiveness. 

In discussing the development of the Ovidian schemata in 
the Lygdamus and Sulpicia elegies, I shall refer constantly to 
Cartault’s important work which has already been frequently 
quoted, namely Le Distique élégiaque chez Tibullus, Sulptcta, 
Lygdamus (Paris, 1911), and it therefore seems desirable to 
speak of the general character of the treatise and of the nature 
of some of its conclusions. The merits of so comprehensive and, 
in many respects, so masterly a work need no enconium from me. 
By his rich and orderly collection of material Cartault has laid 
all present and future students of Tibullus and the Tibullan 
corpus under lasting obligations, and on my own account I am 
only too glad to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to his labors. 
Yet the sense of obligation must not prevent me from pointing 


8:5 De Panegyrico, X, p. 18. 

85 See the famous allegory in Verg. Georg. 3, 13 ff., where the noble 
poem is described under the form of a temple erected in the plain of 
Mantua. 
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out certain serious defects in the plan of his work which prevent 
many of the conclusions from being either reasonable or just. 
There is reason first to regret the complete neglect of the work 
of his predecessors ; thus, in the chapter on elision (pp. 181-199), 
all the facts are given with the utmost completeness and the 
utmost accuracy, but in a complex question, such as that of 
elision, where the interpretation is almost, if not quite, as im- 
portant as the facts, it is disappointing that Cartault nowhere 
refers to the views of previous writers such as Hérschelmann, 
Paroli and Kleemann.** A still more serious fault lies, however, 
in the fact that the plan of the work is, after all, far too narrow 
to gain trustworthy results in the difficult questions of disputed 
authorship. Cartault’s earlier book on the Corpus Tibullianum δ 
shows an insufficient study of its authorship and no study what- 
ever of its language. In his metrical work, therefore, he places 
himself in a very difficult position and, so far as the question of 
authenticity is concerned, he undertakes an impossible task. 
For it is not very likely that the metre which is contained within 
the small volume of Tibullus can itself alone give a solution. 
We have already seen that in a larger field Hultgren was much 
alarmed by the low proportions of the Medicamen Facvet, but 
was unable to interpret them correctly ; similarly Cartault, point- 
ing out (op. ctt., p. 25) that DSSD is the predominant schema 
of IV 13-14, is greatly perturbed, but seeks only specious excuses 
for the remarkable “anomaly” which he frankly admits. Having 
then no additional resources to steady and to fortify his judg- 
ment, in his eagerness to retain Tibullan authorship, he is finally 
driven to the point of sacrificing and abandoning in succession 
nearly all the principles of Tibullan art. Thus the evidence is 
everywhere massed by the accomplished metrician and the in- 
defatigable scholar, but the conclusions are drawn by the special 


88. See the review by J. Tolkiehn (Berl. Philol. Wochenschr. XXXII 
[1912], col. 525), who says: “ The neglect of the performances of other 
echolars, which is characteristic of Cartault’s works in general, reaches 
its height in this book; he has not quoted a single one of the four 
principal treatises relating to the subject.”—-While making Oartault’s 
treatise the basis of my own study, I have recognized ita serious limi- 
tations at certain points and have added references to authoritative pre- 
vious discussions, such as those of Eichner, Knappe and Hirschelmann. 

84 Tibulle et les auteurs du Corpus Tibullianum, Paris, 1909. 
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pleader, who, for the moment, sets aside the rules and the usage 
of Tibullus. Cartault vacillates also greatly with reference to 
the time of production of the fourth book, usually holding that 
it follows closely upon the first book, but at other times asso- 
ciating it closely with the second.®* Before we examine, how- 
ever, the schemata which form the central theme of our study, 
I wish to give a striking example from another field which will 
serve to illustrate Cartault’s too great readiness, in dealing with 
authorship, to set aside the well-known rules of Tibullan art. 

It is a well-known fact that Tibullus, unlike Ovid, seeks care- 
fully to differentiate the two halves of the pentameter and there- 
fore scarcely ever allows the first half to end with an iambic 
word (cf. Eichner, De poett. Lat. usque ad Aug. distichis, Breal. 
1868, p. 81; Knappe, De Tb. 1. IV elegus, p. 32). Two ex- 
ceptions to the rule occur in which it is usually said that he 
intentionally seeks “ parallelism between the two hemistichs ” : © 
1, 4, 4 non tibi barba nitet, non tibi culta coma est; 1, 5, 64 
subicietque manus efficietque viam. Cartault also holds (p. 139) 
that we have “no negligence here, but clearly a literary effect.” 
A single case occurs in which the first member is terminated by 
ἃ dissyllable and the second member by a trisyllable: 2, 6, 32 et 
madefacta meis serta feram lacrimis. Since the two members 
are already differentiated, this case should be excluded entirely 
from our count. Two genuine exceptions occur, however, in the 
Ovidian elegies of the second book: 2, 2, 22 ludat et ante fuos 
turba novella pedes; 2, 5, 18 vatis et ipse, precor, quid canat illa, 
doce. In any case the distinctive rule of Tibullan art holds good. 
Even if all five cases in 616 pentameters were Tibullan and all 
were unexcused (which is scarcely the case), the percentage of 
exceptions would be only 0.8; if two cases are counted in 503 


*In point of fact it bears no direct relation to either book, but its 
author neturally came far more closely under the influence of the first 
book, and at the same time pursued his own independent development 
which at times led somewhat in the direction of the second book. 

86 See Eichner, op. cit., 88 f. and B. O. Foster, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 
XL (1909), p. ὅδ. Eichner (Bomerkungen tiber den metr. Bau in den 
Distichen des Cat., Tib., Prop. ὦ. Ov., Gnesen 1875, p. 22) also points 
out that a distich, in which both hex. and pent. have iambic words 
standing at the caesura, is found not at all in Tib., 3 times in Lyg. 
(2, 15f£.; 5, 19f.; 6, 47 f.), 38 times in Ov. 
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genuine pentameters (omitting II 2, 3 and 5), it is only 0.4. 
On the other hand in IV 2-6 we have four cases” in 57 penta- 
meters in which the first hemistich is terminated by an iambic 
word, constituting 7.0%. Cartault’s assumption that this per- 
centage can be reconciled with distinctive Tibullan art is wholly 
inadmissible and prepares us for similar disregard of the evi- 
dence of the schemata. The usage of IV 2-6 at this point is 
wholly similar to that of Lygdamus who has ten cases in 145 
pentameters, or 6.9% (Cartault, p. 151), and wholly similar to 
that of Ovid, who, in the first 56 pentameters of Amores 1, has 
four cases, or 7.1%. It is clear therefore that in this rule 
Tibullus carefully observed a refinement which Ovid never fully 
adopted.® 

Many other less important indications of difference of usage 
between the fourth book and the two ‘authentic’ books may be 
mentioned. Thus in both IV 2-6, IV 7-12 and IV 13-14 the 
elisions in the pentameter are much more frequent than those 
in the hexameter (Cartault, pp. 184, 307, 309). This is con- 
trary to Tibullus’ usage in the second book (1. 4. 6) and con- 
trary to his usage in half the elegies of the first book, but it is 
in complete accord with the usage of Lygdamus, who, like 
Catullus, has the larger number of elisions in the pentameter.® 


87 IV, 4, 16; 5, 14; 6, 4; 6, 12; see Cartault, pp. 147, 308. 

88 According to Eichert, op. cit., 81, Ovid admits 4% of exceptions in 
the Amores and Fasti, 8% in the Maecenas. 

**According to Paroli, De Tib. arte metr. cum Lygd. comparata, Bres- 
cia, 1899, p. 39, the average number of elisions in Lygdamus per hundred 
hexameters is 10.34, per hundred pentameters 13.10. According to Car- 
tault, p. 185, all the elegies of Lygdamus, except III 3, show more 
elisions in the pent. than in the hex. Note also that the percentage 
of elisions in the 57 pent. of IV 2-6 is 17.5%, in the 20 pent. of IV 
7-12 it is 15%, in the 14 pent. of IV 13-14 it is 21.4%,—higher, in the 
latter case, says Cartault (p. 184), than in “any piece of the two 
authentic books.” The genuine Tibullus, on the other hand, never 
exceeds 10.6% in the pent., except in the two early elegies I 7 and 9, 
which show 15.6% and 16.7 respectively.—On elision in the Tibullan 
corpus in general, see the detailed study of W. Hérschelmann, Phélo- 
logus LVI (1897), pp. 354-371. While the differences between the two 
poets cannot be discussed fully here, I may note briefly that the harsher 
cases of elision of a long vowel before a short are always more 
numerous in Ovid than in Tibullus (cf. also Hidrschelmann, op. cit. 
361), because Ovid developed the dactyl in the first foot even more 
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Furthermore, both in IV 13-14, IV 2-6 and IV 7-12, the end 
of the first dactylic foot coincides, in the hexameter, with the 
end of a word in the majority of cases (Cartault, pp. 62, 64, 70, 
806, 308), and this predominance of coincidence accords with 
the usage of Lygdamus (Cartault, p. 78) and is at variance with 
the usage of Tibullus’ second book (Cartault, p. 44), though 
not with that of his first. The predominance in IV 13-14 of 
the dactylic word (the better form) over the trochaic word in 
the fifth foot of the hexameter, and the practical equality of the 
two in IV 2-6 (Cartault, pp. 132, 306, 308) agrees with the 
usage of Lygdamus (p. 134) and is opposed to that of Tibullus 
(pp. 128 ff.). The cases in which the two parts composing the 
distich, that is, the hexameter and the pentameter, do not en- 
croach upon each other, prevail over the cases of encroachment 
to only ἃ moderate extent in Tibullus (60.0% as against 40.%), 
but they prevail overwhelmingly in Lygdamus (79.1%) and in 
IV 13-14 (85.7%); IV 2-6 also (70.7%) stands here nearer 
to Lygdamus than to Tibullus (Cartault, pp. 271-277, 307, 309). 
Also, quite contrary to the usage of Tibullus, in IV 2-6 the 
distich containing four propositions is practically equal in num- 
ber of cases to the distich containing two propositions (Cartault, 
pp. 268, 309), and in IV 13-14 it actually predominates, that is, 
it is relatively twice as frequent as in the two ‘ authentic’ books 
(pp. 267%, 307). Finally, in IV 2-6 and IV 7-12 we find that 


completely than Tibullus and used the license of the first foot much 
more freely in allowing such elisions as vi'di ego, e'rgo ego, ergo ubi, 
ergo amor, &. [While adopting the Tibullan principle of avoiding 
elision, he therefore always remained bolder and freer at certain points 
than his predecessor. It is true that L. Mitiller (R. M.* 333 ff., 343, 
360) seeks to account for this Ovidian freedom as wholly due to the 
‘familiar phrase ’ or the ‘ formula,’ but this explanation seems a mere 
subterfuge and a begging of the question; see my “Licensed Feet in 
Latin Verse,” Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, 251-272.—I 
have already discussed in a previous section (p. 237) the elision of a 
trochaic word ending in -é before a short vowel, which occurs three 
times in the Sulpicia elegies, but is unknown to Tibullus. On the 
other hand, the extraordinary aversion which—owing, doubtless, to the 
nasalization of the preceding vowel—both the youthful Ovid (in Sul- 
picia, Lygdamus, Panegyric, Culex, Dirae) and also the mature Ovid 
exhibit to the synaloepha of syllables in m, appears to be shared with 
Tibullus; see Plésent, Le Culex, Etude, Paris 1910, p. 424. 
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in the beginning of the second member of the pentameter the 
dactylic word predominates over the trochaic word in the pro- 
portions of Lygdamus, i. e. the dactylic word is twice as frequent 
as the trochaic, not three times as frequent, as is the case in 
Tibullus (Cartault, pp. 147-148). 

With the exception of the iambic word at the diaeresis of the 
pentameter in IV 2-6 and of the immense preponderance of the 
distichs without the encroachment of the two members in IV 
13-14, these differences of usage are mostly trivial and unim- 
portant in comparison with the weighty and decisive testimony 
of the schemata appearing in Book IV. It may be worth while 
first to remind the reader that, of the sixteen possible schemata, 
the favorites for the literature in the stichic measure are these: 
DSSS; 15% ; DSDS, 11.8% : DDSS, 11% ; SDSS, 10% (Hult- 
gren, Neue Jahrb., cvii, 1873, p. 747; Drobisch, Ber. sdchs. Ges., 
1866, p. 125). Before I exhibit the full details, I may sum- 
marize briefly the most important facts relating to Book IV as 
follows: In IV 13-14, DSSD, the great schema of Ovid, which 
distinguishes him from all the other elegiac poets,®°° and which 
holds the first place in the Herovdes, the Tristia and the Conso- 
latto ad Liviam, is notably predominant (35.7%). The beauti- 
ful elegy IV 13 therefore contains its author’s signature written 
across its face in the largest and clearest letters. For it 1s not 
in fact the dactylic virtuosity, as scholars have erroneously fan- 
cied, but rather the usually high ratto of DSSD and of DDSD, 
which is as a rule the true distinguishing mark of Ovid's works, 
mature and juvenile alike.** On the other hand, DSSD is weak 


°° DSSD, which throws the dactyl into the usually spondaic fourth 
foot, is unimportant in Catullus and in the first three books of Pro- 
pertius (about 7% and 6.7% respectively). Propertius, however, raises 
it to the fifth place in Bk. IV (9.1%) and gives it the third place in 
his last book (12.2%). These figures are taken from Hultgren, Observ. 
metr. 22, who follows the five-book division of Propertius. 

*2 DSSD is already strong in Catalept. IX and in the Panegyric, and 
sinks chiefly in the juvenile works in which Ovid is preoccupied with 
the dissyllabic close; see below, p. 312. In the mature Ovid it is the 
second schema (14.2%) in the elegiac hex. It has etrongly attracted 
' Ovid because of the perfection of its symmetry,—for reasons which are 
well analyzed by Plésent (op. cit. 433): “‘DSSD, the system of the 
framing of the feet (lVencadrement des pieds)—in the first member 
(the first four feet)—is also greatly appreciated by the author of the 
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in Tibullus, holding only the fifth rank in the first book and 
the sixth in the second (all six elegies, v. below p. 312), and it 
occupies, for example, only the eighth place in Virgil’s Aenetd 
and the seventh place in Lucretius; its place in the stichic 
measure for the whole literature, according to Drobisch (Ber. 
sichs. Ges., 1866, p. 125) is sixth (6.5%). Again in IV 2-6, 
SDSS, the schema which holds the second rank in Lygdamus 
(the youthful Ovid) and only the eighth rank in both books of 
Tibullus, is predominant (17.5%). Conversely, in IV 13-14, 
the great Tibullan schema, DSDS, which is one of the favorites 
of the literature and which does not fall below the second place 
in either book of Tibullus,®* but which is abnormally weak in 


Culex. ... This schema is artistically balanced, since it groupe in 
the middle of the verse, two by two, the homogeneous elements, and 
frames them et the extremities by the heterogeneous elements: 
DSSDDS.” It is with good reason therefore that, after giving a table 
of the five most frequent schemata of the Culex, Plésent concludes 
(p. 434): “C'est, ἃ peu de chose pres, la facture d’Ovide.”—On the 
whole question of the dactyl in the fourth foot, Drobisch well says 
(Bor. sichs. Gesellsch. 1873, pp. 13, 16): “ With the eaception of Ovid 
and Aratus,—([the letter, however, in a very slight degree]—all the 
remaining Roman and Greek poets prefer (for the third and fourth 
feet) the hewameter of the form (. . ds) to that of the form (. . ed). 

.-. The Roman poets demand most decidedly a spondee for the 
fourth foot, through which of course the regular dactyl of the fifth foot 
is given especial prominence. Only in Ovid is this demand met in a 
surprisingly elight degree.” On the other hand, the prevailing usage 
of the Latin poets is well described by Papillon and Haigh (Bucolics 
and Georgics of Virgil, p. 15): “In Virgil the rapid movement of the 
hexameter—(in those verses in which the dactyls predominate) —is 
ekmost always checked and the rhythm, as it were, collected and 
steadied by a spondaic fourth foot—e. g. Aen. 1 45. ‘ Turbine corripuit 
scopuloque infixit acuto.’ The spondaic fourth foot is indeed specially 
characteristic of Virgil’s rhythm in the Aeneid.” On the many sche- 
mata of the Panegyric which carry the dactyl into the fourth foot and 
which are therefore widely at variance with the usage of Tib., see the 
fine discussion of Ehrengruber (X 7f.). Ovid’s preference for the 
dactyl in this foot is well shown also in the dactylic percentages given 
by Hultgren (Neue Jahrb. CVI, 1873, p. 751) for the first four feet 
of the hexameters of the Fasti, namely 1: 89.1%—2: 43.9%—3: 36.8% 
—4: 46.3%,—where, however, the dactylic percentage of the second 
foot is unusually low. 

55 ΤΊ holds the second place in the first book, and in the second book 
divides the supremacy with DDSS, v. below, p. 312. 
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the youthful Ovid and shows strength almost for the first time 
in IV 2-6 and in the Panegyric, reaches only 7.1% instead of 
the 15.1%, which is its ratio in the two books of Tibullus.*® 
In the Sulpicia letters, IV 7-12, although DDSS is dominant, 
the second schema (15%) is SSSS, which stands so close to 
SDSS, and which, according to Hultgren, is the third schema 
of Lygdamus (11.0%),** and is still strong in the Panegyrtc 
and the early Amores. Finally, to turn to the pentameter, in 
both IV 2-6 and IV 13-14, the form SD, which, in a most 
peculiar and characteristic manner, is the pet aversion of 
Tibullus and has in his ‘ two books’ a ratio of only 3.9%,” 
appears with the normal Ovidian percentage of 14.1. Extended 
comment upon these facts is unnecessary, since the metre—like 
the language—fairly shouts and cries aloud the name of its 
author. Similarly careful study has shown me that, in the case 
of II 3 and 5, the metrical evidence alone—inclusive of course 
of the spondaic preponderance—is fully sufficient clearly and 
definitely to separate these elegies from Tibullus;** the lan- 


*8 Or 15.4%, if we exclude IT 2, 3 and 5. 

96 Kleemann, using a different text, gives it 10.3% and makes it 
divide the third place with DDSS. 

*5 Or 4.2%, if we exclude II 2, 3 and 5. 

96 From more than a score of evidences I will cite only two: The 
flagrant double violation of the “autonomy of the distich” in II 5 
would alone be almost sufficient to condemn this elegy; cf. here II 5, 
109 and 117 with Lyg. 1, 27 and Catal. 8, 5; 4, 3 and 7, and v. Cartault, 
Distique Bl. 278f. (For examples of occasional disregard of this unity 
of the distich in the mature Ovid, see L. Miller, Res. Metr.* 267.) 
Again his marked predilection for the hepthemimeral caesura—usually 
accompanied by the ‘ feminine ’ caesura of the third foot (Ehr. IX 71 f.; 
Cartault 172)—is one of the best-known characteristics of the genuine 
Tibullus, and the average percentage in all the elegies of the first book 
except the very earliest (I 4. 9. 8. 7) is 36.8 according to Krafft (28.7 
according to Cartault). But as Krafft has well noted (De artibus 
quas Tib. et Lygd. im versibus, &., p. 18), the ratio of this caesura is 
very low in the two “imperfect ” and “ insufficiently polished ” elegies 
II 3 and 5,—only 18.6% as compared with 30.4% in the “ more per- 
fect ”’ poems of Book II (1. 4. 6), which show Tibullus’ mature art and 
his perfected norm. While this low ratio is by no means conclusive 
on the question of epuriousness, it yet constitutes a very important 
ground of suspicion; cf. here also Cartault, Distique El. 157 ff., who, 
however, is much inferior at this point in his perceptions and con- 
clusions. to Krafft. Note especially that this low ratio is also true of 
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guage, however, and the mythology are equally convincing, and 
their evidence can be much more quickly grasped. This sum- 
mary statement gives the main facts, but I must now present 
the complete details in order to exhibit in an orderly manner 
the development of the Ovidian metric from the Catalepton on. 

There are important differences between the schemata pre- 
ferred by Tibullus and those preferred by Ovid, which should 
be carefully noted. The three Tibullan favorites are DSSS, 
with 17.7% in the ‘two books,’ DSDS with 15.1% and DDSS, 
with 13.6%. The fourth schema of Tibullus is DDDS, with 
8.40... The favorite schemata of the mature Ovid, on the 
other hand, are DSSS, DSSD and DDSS; next in importance 
are DDSD and DSDS, which stand very closely together. The 
exact ratios for these five schemata in all the elegiac works of 
the mature Ovid (excepting only the Sappho, the Consolatw 
and the Nur) are 14.6%, 14.2%, 12.2%, 11.8%, and 11.2% 
respectively. The ratios in Ovid’s stichic hexameters are only 
slightly different.°* The foregoing statement means that, in the 


the elegies of Book IV. Thus according to Cartault (1. c. 159f.), in 
IV 246 it is only 21%, in IV 7-12 only 25%, and in IV 13-14 only 
7.1%. For the whole book it ie only 19.8%. See also below, p. 306, 
n. 105. Note also that there is just one case in Book IV of the hephthe- 
mimeral without the regular feminine caesura of the third foot, namely 
4, 13: interdum vovet, interdum.... Cartault aptly remarks (pp. 
179, 173): “ The two authentic books have only one example identical 
with this verse; it is II 3, 41: praedator cupit immensos....” Both 
these verses, it will be noted, are examples of the echema SDSS, which 
is very rare in Tib. Furthermore this use of the molossic word before 
the hephthemimeral caesure, which thus occurs twice in the Appendix, 
but never in the genuine Tib., is found four times in the Panegyric, 
as v. 44, 64, 91, 93: inque vicem modo directo. ... Hence Ehren- 
gruber (IX 82) observes most acutely: “ Tibullus, si mittimus IT 3, 41, 
qui addubitabitur, et IV 4, 13: “Interdum vovet, interdum ... ,” ubi 
Aagura anaphorae mitigatur, nusquam molossica verba ante caes. hephth. 
posuit, sed numerum dactylicum etiam in III. pede adamans longiorem 
vocem choriambicam ante caes. conlocavit, 6. g. I 1, 77; 5, 1; II 6, 11.” 
—Cartault (p. 179) wishes to recognize also a similar exceptional 
hephthemimeral in IV 3, 17: tunc veniat licet ad casses |... (rather 
than ad | casses). 

5 Compare here Cartault, op. cit., pp. 19f. If we omit II 2, 8 and 5, 
the ratios for the two booke, according to Cartault’s figures, are 17.9, 
15.3, 13.9 and 8.5 respectively. 

986 The elegiac percentages have been carefully calculated by me from 
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effort to advance from DSSS, the simplest and easiest of the 
dactylic schemata, and to decrease the number of spondees in 
the hexameter, Tibullus proceeds mainly by way of DSDS and 
DDSS, Ovid mainly by way of DSSD, DDSS and DDSD. 
With the notable exception of DSDS, the five schemata named 
above are those which Ovid really preferred from the beginning 
and which are most frequent in Catalepton IX, written at the 
age of seventeen. Even in this early poem, however, he gave 
the fifth place (9.3%) to SSSS, and showed himself also favor- 
able to SDSS (2 cases); the first form, he well knew, was a 
favorite with his great exemplar, Catullus,*® the second with his 
intimate friend, Propertius. Partly for this reason, and partly 
in the effort to habituate himself to the dissyllabic closes of the 
distich, he was content for many years to give a great place to 
these two forms, both of which are so important in the stichic 
measure; hence SDSS is prominent in IV 2-6 and in the Copa, 
SSSS in the Panegyric (Ehr. TIX 90), and both in the Lygdamus 


Hultgren’s complete tables for the separate elegiac works (Observa- 
tiones metr. in poetas elegiacos, Leipzig.1871, pp. 26 f.); they include 
of course the so-called “ spurious Epistles.” For the stichic hexameter, 
Drobisch (Ber. sichs. Ges. 1873, p. 23) gives the following percentages 
computed for the first three books of the Metamorphoses: DSSS, 13.4%; 
DDSS, 13.4%; DSSD, 12.0%; DDSD, 11.3%; DSDS, 11.2%. (Note 
that DDSD, the fourth schema of Ovid, both stichic and elegiac, in the 
general stichic ratio stands only ninth,—5%, according to Drobisch; 
it is unimportant also in the elegy of Catullus and Propertius, and in 
the genuine Tib., who favors it slightly, it reaches only 6.6% in 504 
hex.) The figures given by Plessis (Métrique, p. 50, §61) and Plésent 
(Le Culex, p. 434, n. 2) are somewhat misleading, namely DSSD, 
18.9%; DSSS, 138.6%; DSDS, 11.2%; DDSS, 10.7%. I owe to the 
kindness and painstaking accuracy of Professor C. W. E. Miller, the 
editor of this Journal—who has most generously supplied me with 
numerous other valuable data and references relating to the metric— 
the information that these percentages are taken from Drobisch’s earlier 
article (Ber. sdchs. Ges. 1866, p. 105) and are based only upon the first 
560 normal verses of Ovid’s Metam. I. According to the figures which 
Plessis (1. c. 52, §64) has compiled by his own methods, the favorite 
schemata of the elegiac distich for the literature are DSSS, 15.7%; 
DDSS, 11%; DSDS, 10.8%; DSSD, 10.2%. The fact that DSSD holds 
the fourth place in these figures is evidently due to the great réle 
which it plays in Ovid. 

°° In some of the elegies of the first book (5, 7, 8) Tibullus also gives 
the fifth or sixth place to SSSS. 
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poems. DSDS, which is the second schema of Tibullus and of 
the literature in general, but which does not carry the dactyl 
into the fourth foot, appealed to him in no wise at first; it does 
not occur at all in Catal. 1X, shows only two cases in the 
Catalepton as a whole, and is barely present in IV 13-14, IV 
7-12 and four of the Lygdamus poems. It is the second 
form, however,—no doubt by accident—in the short pieces, 
Lygd. 3 and 5, and is second, doubtless by natural development, 
in IV 2-6, in the Halteutica, and in the Panegyric; it is first 
in II 3, third in the Cirts, and fourth or fifth in the Culer. It 
never became, however, one of his three most frequent forms.’™ 
DSSD, on the other hand, the most characteristic of all his 
schemata, which is predominant in so many of his works and 
of his single poems, attracted him from the first, and in con- 
junction with his other favorite, DDSD, enabled him even in 
his youth to carry the dactyl to an extraordinary extent into 
the usually spondaic fourth foot.*°* I may mention here also 
the substantial grounds on which Ribbeck (App. Verg. 12) and 
Birt (Symbola ad hex. Lat. 46) have identified Lygdamus with 
the author of Catalepton IX,'% viz. the ‘ playful mannerism of 
the style’ in both cases, with a marked fondness for striking 


100 It is one of the symmetrical schemata. Plésent (Le Culea, p. 
433) well calls it “the system of the interlacing of the feet (lTentre- 
lacement des pieds), not only in the first member, but in the whole 
verse: DSDSDS.” Note that it contains the same number of dactyls 
as DSSD, the arrangement which Ovid usually prefers. 

101 Tibullus loved to begin the verse with a dactyl and, like the other 
Latin poets, to place a spondee in the fourth foot; see Christ, Metrik®, 
p. 165. Ehrengruber, X 7, correctly notes that the usage of the Pane- 
gyric is very different. 

198 See also Braum, De monosyllabis ante caes., Marburg, 1906, pp. 
28, 63. On the other hand, against the almost unanimous judgment 
of scholars, and by means of the most improbable hypotheses, Frank 
(Class. Philol. XV 34ff.; 103 ff.) wishes to attribute both Catal. IX 
and the Ciris to Virgil. He is not likely to gain many adherents for 
this view, but he is quite right in ascribing both poems to the same 
author (p. 103) and is fully justified also in the neat tribute which 
he pays to the real merits of the Ciris as a youthful production of 
great promise (p. 105). The Ciria in truth is a very pretty poem of 
its kind. With the help of a prodigious memory, the innumerable bor- 
rowings and imitations which it shows are handled with extraordinary 
cleverness (cf. Drachmann, Hermes XLITI, 1908, Ὁ. 408, on vv. 369 ff.), 
while their excessive accumulation—sometimes extending to whole 
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forms of repetition, and the extraordinary strictness which both 
poems exhibit in treating the caesura. Thus, in 145 hexameters, 
Lygdamus has the penthemimeral caesura in all except four cases 
(Krafft, op. cit., p. 18; Cartault, p. 169). Similarly, in 32 hex- 
ameters, Catalepton IX always shows the penthemimeral, which 
is here invariably accompanied by at least one of the two second- 
ary masculine caesurae.’°*? Upon this masterly’ treatment of 
the caesura in youth is based the notable predilection of the 
mature Ovid for the favorite Roman penthemimeral, in the use 
of which he is the great adept and the supreme artist (Miiller, 
R. M.*, pp. 222, 79).2°° To return from this digression to the 


groups of verses—clearly betokens the immaturity and the levity of 
youth; cf. Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 1921, p. 154, notes 13, 14. As Leo has 
well shown (“ Vergil und die Ciris,” Hermes XXXVII [1902], p. 54), 
such flagrant and immoderate plagiarism (furtum) was expressly con- 
demned by the best Augustan critics (see Hor. Hp. 1, 3, 15ff.), and 
Ovid himself fully recognizes (Trist. 4, 10, 64) that the poem is a 
‘faulty’ one. Hence it no doubt provoked unfavorable criticism, and 
was wisely suppressed by its author. It is largely owing to such 
restraint that he was able to write later (Trist. 4, 10, 123): nec qui 
detrectat praesentia, Livor iniquo | Ullum de nostris dente momordit 
opus. 

108 These grounds alone could not lead us to a certain conclusion 
except for the common relation to Messala and the complete agreement 
of vocabulary. We may note that the Copa also, in 19 hex., always has 
the penthemimeral caesura—a usage infinitely at variance with that of 
Virgil. Similarly the first 47 verses of the Lydia show only the pen- 
themimeral, which is almost invariable also in the great Priapea, etc. 

104 Paroli, op. cit, pp. 49, 52. 

105 The youthful Ovid afterwards greatly relaxed the strictness of his 
rules at this point, and although he never equalled the usage of Tibullus 
(see above, p. 301, n. 96), yet both in the Panegyrio and in the Sul- 
picia elegies he allowed the hephthemimereal rather freely, if accom- 
panied by one of the three secondary caesurae; thus 13 cases (18.3%) 
occur in IV 2—6 and 13—14. In the Oulez also the hephthemimeral 
reaches, according to the figures of Plésent (2. c. 440), 16%, but accord- 
ing to those of Eldridge (Num Culew et Ciris ab eodem poeta, &., 
Giessen 1914, p. 31) 22.6%. Ehrengruber (IX 71) thinks that the 
hephthemimeral is the principal caesura in 25.1% of the verses of the 
Panegyric, but this is doubtless much too high an estimate. Yet Ovid’s 
mature works show very clearly the effects of his early training, and 
he gives to the penthemimeral, which is far the best of all Roman 
caesurae, a ratio of more than six to one instead of Vergil’s ratio of 
three or four to one. Thus in the first book of the Ars the penthe- 
mimeral reaches 86%, the hephthemimeral only 14%. 
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various schemata, the following table will serve to show their 
frequency in the juvenile works, omitting for the present the 
Aetna, Dirae, etc., but including the Culez, Ciris, Copa, Rose- 
tum and five of the early Amores: 


ἕ : 
3 ἕ ὁ Ξ < 
to αὖ ᾿ 
Ε ΕΣ ἂν ap = 2 
ia Ξ Ξ Ξ ῷ = 4 
Bthex. 180hex. 145hex.  48hex. 0 her. ST hex. 14 her. 
ὍΒΒΒ 7621.9 8. 62 2799186 1197229 2100 6 105 8 21.4 
DaDS 0 19146 9 62 1 3&1 1 60 9 168 1 71 
D&D 1.5 8 62 8 65 1 21 1 50 8 68 δ 851 
DSDD $1 1 8 δ 28 O 0 2 100 8 68 1 7.1 
DDSS 5156 11 85 16 108 8 68 ὁ 200 9 158 2% 14 
DODDS 1 81 δ 38 9 62 δ 104 1 60 δ 88 1 1.1 
DDBD 4 1235 6 46 #7 48. 2 41 1 «50 & 85 0 0 
DDDD 0 0 4 81 2 16 0 0060 ὃ. 1 1 0 © 
SD88 2 62 21 162 17 #118 9 188 2 100 10 175 1 «7.1 
SDDS o oO 9 69 11 76 8 68 0 O & 85 0 Ὁ 
ΒΘ 2 62 7 δὲ 7 48 ἐ 88 1 50 1 17 0 0 
SDDD Ὁ oO 8 28 1 #07 0 0060 #0 Ὁ 00 0 
B88 8 98 9 69 16 108 8 68 8 150 0 0 0 0 
S808 1 31 9 69 8 55 8 68 1 50 2 85 0 0 
S880 0 0 5 88 ὁ 28 2 41 0 Ὁ. 8 58 0 0 
ΒΒ. 1 81 δ 88 1 ΟἹ 1 21 1 50 1 1 ὁ 0 
εἱ Ε J ω 
re ᾿ᾧὶ ὼμῤδ Πρ ν 
d 
fs 5 ὥ 3 Ξ - Ξ 5 
410 hex.  6527hex. 19hex. 26hex. 2lhex. ihex. 8Shex. 24 hex. 
DOSS δέ 182 ΟἹ 184 8 158 ὁ 154 8 148 8 148 8 342 6 26.0 
DSDS 85 85 56 106 Σ 105 4 154 8 148 1 48 2 61 1 42 
DSSD 88 98 81 5.9 1 52 6 281 0 O 6 388 4 121 8 126 
ὈΘΌ 12 29 8 14 0 0 0 6 060 91 80 1 42 
DDSS 64 156 78 189 1 δὲ 2 77 2 95 2 96 4 121 8 125 
DDDS 85 85 45 85 1 δὲ 1 88 1 48 2 95 2 61 1 48 
DDSD 27 66 80 56.7 8 158 8 115 2 95 9 0 1 80 5& 20.8 
DDDD 10 24 12 28 1 62 1 88 8 148 0 Ὁ 1 80 0 0 
SDSS 88 81 49 ῶ98 ὁ 81:1: 0 09 Σ 9δ᾽ 1 48 1 80 5 88 
SDDS 29 7.1 4858. 44 1 88 0 Ὁ 1 48 2& 61 0 0 
ΒΘ 17 42 18 25 2 105 0 0 2 95 2 96 8 91 0 0 
SDDD 10 24 7 18 1 88 0 00 0060 006 9 
S883 18 44 80 δῖ 1 δὲ 1 88 2 95 1 4 0 0 0 0 
SSDS 18 82 26 49 1 88 1 48 1 48 1 80 0 0 
sseD 7 11 30 8.8 1 88 0 ὃ 1 48 1 80 1 42 
SSDD 8 19 7 18 o 0 0 O 1 48 2 61 1 42 


206 Or 8 (25.0%), if v. 43, with uncertain reading, belongs here. 
107 Or 6 (18.8%), if v. 43 belongs here. 

108 Kleemann’s figures are followed, op. cit., p. 29. 

109 Cartault is followed, op. cit., p. 28. 
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The relative frequency of the various schemata may be shown 
much more clearly to the eye by means of a different arrange- 
ment. For the sake of both brevity and perspicuity, I select in 
the presentation the eight schemata which seem most important 
for the formative period, and omit the rest: 


Catalepton IX, 32 hex. Halieutica, 130 hex."* 
DSSS ....7[8] cases, 21.9[25.0]% SDSS........ .. 21 cases, 16.2% 
DDSS ....5[6] “  15.6[18.8]% DSDS ......... 19 “ 146% 
DSSD.... 4 * - 12.5% DDSS ......... 11 “ 8.5% 
DDSD.... 4 * 12.5% SSSS......... ie. Sor “86 6.9% 
8SSS .... 3 * 9.3% DSSS .......... 8 “ 6.2% 
SDSS .... 2 * 6.2% DSSD ......... 8 “ 6.2% 
DDDS.... 1 * 3.1% DDSD......... 6 “ 4.6% 
DSDS.... 0 “ 0 Ὁ DDDS......... 5 “ὦ 3.8% 

Lygdamus, 145 hex. Lygdamus 4, 48 hex. 
DSSS ......... . 27 cases, 18.6%  DSSS.......... 11 cases, 22.9% 
SDSS .......... 17 “ 11.8%  SDSS.......... ,. 9 “€— 18.8% 
DDSS ......... 15 “ 103% DDDS ......... δ. “ὁ 10.4% 
SSSS .......... 15 “ 10.8% DDSS ......... δ 6.3% 
DDDS ......... 9 “ 6.2% SSSS.......... 3 « 6.3% 
DSDS ......... 9 “ 6.2% DDSD......... a 4.1% 
DSSD ......... 8 “ 5.5% DSSD ......... Le: Ὁ: 2.1% 
DDSD ......... 1. ὁ 48% DSDS ......... i> it 2.1% 


110 Here, and also in IV 2-6, IV 13-14, Cartault is followed. 

111 Fhrengruber is followed here; Lederer is followed in the Culew 
and Ciris. 

118 Not recognizing the fact that the Haliewtica is a juvenile work, 
Birt (Kritik ὦ. Hermeneutik, Milller’s Handbuch I, 3, Munich 1913, 
p. 23) attacks ita authenticity on the ground that, contrary to the 
rule of metrical elegance, it admits a spondeic word in the first foot 
of the hex. once in every seventeen verses, while in the last book of the 
Ea Ponto this happens only once in every forty verses. The Hal., 
however, is similar enough at this point to the Lygdamus and the 
Sulpicia Letters (IV 7-12), which show the spondaic word in the first 
foot once in every ten hexameters, or to the early elegy Am. 1, 15, 
which shows the spondaic word once in every seven verses! For, as I 
have said elsewhere, it was with reluctance that Ovid, the wonderfully 
gifted narrator, turned away from the ‘inimitable spontaneity’ of 
Catullus, who—for example—in the 24 pentameters of c. 67 comes very 
near having a spondaic word in the first foot once in every three verses. 
Birt also assails the Hal. because it employs some words which Ovid 
afterwards avoided, but of the words in Birt’s list, we may note that 
properare with the acc. occurs Paneg. 206, viridare Cu. 50, denuntiare 
Lygd. 5, 5, Aetn. 236, ἃ. 
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Sulpicia Letters (IV 7-12),20hex. Sulpicia Elegies (IV 2-6), 57 hex. 
DDSS ......... 4 cases, 20.0% SDSS.......... 10 cases, 17.5% 
SSSS .......... 3 “ 15.0%  DDSS ......... 9 “ 15.8% 
DSSS .......... 2 “ 10.0%  DSDS......... 9 “ 15.8% 
SDSS .......... 2 “* 10.0%  DSSS.......... 6 “* 10.5% 
DSSD ......... 1. “ 5.0% DDDS......... δ “ 8.890 
DDSD ......... 1. Ἢ 5.0% DSSD ......... 8 “ 5.3% 
DDDS ......... lL = 5.0% DDSD......... > = 3.5% 
DSDS ......... Ls “Ὁ 5.0% SSSS .......... o “ 0% 

IV 13-14, 14 hex. Panegyric, 211 hex. 
DSSD ......... δ cases, 35.7% DSSS.......... 87 cases, 17.5% 
DSSS .......... 38 “ 214% DSDS ......... 29 “* 13.7% 
DDSS ......... 2 “ 142% DDSS......... 22 “ 10.4% 
DDDS ......... 1 “ 7.1%  DSSD ......... 18 “ 8.5% 
SDSS .......... 1. 4: 7.1% DDDS......... 16 “ 759 
DSDS ......... 1. τῷ 195  SSSS .......... 16 “ 7.1% 
DDSD ......... o “ 0 % #«=S§SDSS.......... -& 3.3% 
SSSS .......... o “ 0 Ὁ =DDSD......... 6 * 2.9% 
Culew, 410 hex. Ciris, 527 hex.1!* 

DDSS .......... 64 cases 15.6% DSSS.......... 97 cases, 18.4% 
DSSS ......... δ “ 13.22% DDSS ......... 733 “ 13.9% 
DSSD ... {τον 3 “ 9.3%  DSDS ......... 56 6 10.690 
DSDS ......... 35“ 8.5% SDSS.......... 49 “ 9.3% 
DDDS vi8s4sa0- 8ὃ8δ “ 85% DDDS......... 45 “ 8.5% 
SDSS .......... 33. “ 8.1% DSSD ......... 8: “ δ.990 
DDSD ......... 2) “ 6.6% DDSD......... 30. “ 5.79% 
SSSS .......... 1g “ 4.4%  SSSS .......... 80. “ 5.7% 


118 Ganzenmiiller’s discussion (Bettr. z. Ciris, 626 ff.) of the metrical 
features of the Ciris deserves much praise. Thus he points out—after 
Viertel—that Ovid and the Ciris have practically the same proportion 
of Greek words at the close of spondaic lines (66%, against Vergil’s 
55% only), and still more strikingly that Ovid (5 times) and the Ciris 
(once) stand alone in not always placing before the closing quadri- 
syllable a word of pyrrhic, dactylic or ionicus a maiore scansion, but 
in allowing also a word of the measurement Uu_uv , 88 Ci. 73 coniugium 
castae violaverat Amphitrites (cf. alao Kreunen, Proleg. in Cirin, 
Utrecht 1882, pp. 43 ff.) He shows also (p. 633)—after Bieling—that 
the author of the Ciris loves peculiarly Ovidian examples of hiatus 
which ere absent both from Catullus and from Vergil, 6. g. Ci. 424 
Οἱ ego crudelis; 287 Οἱ iterum. Thus Q' ego occurs 3 times in the 
Met. (2,520; 8, 51; 9, 487) and twice in the elegies (P. 1, 4, 149; 
Nux 159) ; add Pseudo-Tib. II 3, 5 (cf. Ganzenmtiller, Die Elegie Nusa, 
p. 28), as well as Tib. II 4, 7 and Hor. Epod. 12, 25; ef. also Lygd. 
4, 82 and [Tib.] IV 11, 3 (a' ego). 

I may add that, quite in the manner of the mature Ovid, we find 
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Copa, 19 hex. Rosetum, 25 hex 

BUSS odcdscbatc 4 cases, 21.1% DSSD........... 5 cases, 20% 
DSSS .......... 3 “ 16.8%  DSDS ........... 3 * 12% 
DDSD ......... 3 “ 15.8%  DDSD........... Z. -* 8% 
DSDS .......5. 2 “ 10.5%  DDDS........... θ΄. Ὁ 8% 
DDSS ......... 1 « 5.2% (DSDD) ........ > “κε 8% 
DSSD ......... 1. Ἢ 62% DSSS ........... 1 τ" 4% 
SSSS .......... iL. *E 5.2%  DDSS ........... o * 0% 
DDDS ......... 1: " 5.2% SDSS ........... o « 0% 

SSSS seek νον νον Oi A 0% 


(I follow here the reading of Riese, Anth. Lat. 646, for v. 1: 
mordentia frigora sensu; Peiper, in his edition of Ausonius, 
reads mordenti a frigore sensu [DSSS8].) 


Am. I 2, 26 hex. Am. I 13, 21 hex. 
DSSD ......... 6 cases, 23.1% DSSS.......... 3 cases, 14.3% 
DSSS .......... 4 “ 15.4%  DSDS ......... 3 “ 14.3% 
DSDS ......... 4 “ 15.4% ODDSS ..... πα ees ae 9.5% 
DDSD ......... 3 “ 115%  SDSS.......... 2. Ὁ 9.5% 
DDSS ......... 2 “ 7.7% SSSS ..........  “ 9.5% 
SSSS .......... i. 3s 3.8% DDSD ......... a. ἐπε 9.5% 
DDDS ......... LL Ss 3.8% DDDS ......... 1 ὦ 4.8% 
SDSS ........ ein Ὅν π 0 % ODSSD ......... Oo “ 0 % 

Am. I 15, 21 hex. Am. III 8, 33 hex. 
DSSD ......... 5 cases, 23.8% DSSS.......... 8 cases, 24.2% 
DSSS .. Ὁ νννννον 3 “ 143%  DDSS ......... 4 “ 12.1% 
DDSS ......... 2 « 9.5% DSSD ......... 4 " 12.1% 
DDDS ......... 2: Ὁ“ 9.5%  DDDS......... 2. Ss 6.1% 
SDSS .......... Ἱ Ὁ 4.8% SDSS.......... : ὃ Ὁ 3.0% 
SSSS .......... 1 48% DDSD......... 1 * 3.0% 
DSDS ......... 1 « 48%  SSSS.......... 0 “ 0 % 
DDSD ......... 0 “ 0 % 


already in the prooemium both of the Culew and of the Ciris—at least 
in an experimental way—the artistic heaping up of dactyls, in order 
to indicate the gay and light character of the verse (versus mollis or 
gracilis), as Cu. 1 lusimus, Octavi, gracili modulante Thalia; 35 f. 
mollia sub tenui decurrere carmina versu | Viribus acta suis Phoebo 
duce ludere gaudent; Ci. 19f. interdum ludere nobis | Et gracilem 
molli liceat pede claudere versum. See here the excellent discussion 
and remarks of G. May, De stilo epylliorum Romanorum, Kiliae 1910, 
_ pp. 100ff.: “ Poeta tenuitatem et mollitiem carminis sui gracilibus 
dactylicis praenuntiat his in versibus. ... Consulto poeta Ciris his 
dactylis utitur, &.”’— Similar examples occur in other parts of the 
COiris, cf. May, p. 101. Plésent (op. cit. 431, 435 f.) has also discussed 
very admirably the expressive and picturesque use of dactyls which is 
so characteristic a feature of the Culea. 
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DSSS .......... 6 cases, 26.0% 
DDSD 255863535 5 * 20.8% 
DDSS ......... 38 *€ 12.5% 
DSSD ......... 3 “ 125% 
SDSS .......... Ὁ" 8.3% 
DDDS ......... 1 * * 42% 
DSDS ......... ) ie 4.2% 
SSSS .......... 0 * 9 


I may now discuss in somewhat fuller detail the use of the 
three forms SDSS, DSSD and DSDS by the elegiac poets: 

SDSS.—This is the second form in Lygdamus (11.8%), with 
SSSS holding the third place (11.0% according to Hultgren) ; 
it is the first form in IV 2-6 (17.5%) and the second form in 
II 3 (15.0%) ; 115 it is the first form in the Halteutica (16.2%), 
with SSSS at 6.9%, and also the first form in the Copa, reach- 
ing 21.1%, with SSSS at 5.2%. These remarkable facts have 
by no means escaped the notice of Cartault, but unfortunately 
he allows his metric to remain wholly in the clouds and never 
brings it to earth. Thus he says frankly (p. 31): “Lygdamus 
differs very sharply from Tibullus in the fact that, in the hexa- 
meter, the form SDSS holds the second rank in his pieces as a 
whole, while in the two books of Tibullus it occupies only the 
eighth rank. It is remarkable that the same form occupies the 
first rank in the pieces IV 2-6, which this peculiarity, however, 
is insufficient to lead us to attribute to Lygdamus.” Again he 
writes respecting IV 2-6 (pp. 27, 307): “The predominance 
of SDSS is contrary to the usage of Tibullus, since this form 
never prevails in any authentic piece and reaches only the eighth 
rank in Books I and 11: there is an anomaly here.” In fact, 
in the ‘two books’ of Tibullus (including II 2, 3 and 5) SDSS 
has an average of only 5.0% ; **° it is entirely absent from four 
poems, and its highest rank in the authentic elegies is fourth in 
I 1 (10.5%), and fourth or fifth in I 4 (9.5%) and in II 4 


114 Note that II 3 has, for the distich, only 50.0% of dactyls and only 
76.8%. of dactylic beginnings. The proportion in this case of these 
latter is close to that of II 5 (77.8%) and considerably above that of 
IV 2-6, 13-14 (69.7%), v. Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 1920, p. 163. 

115 Omitting II 2, 3 and 5, it has an average, according to Cartault’s 
figures, of only 4.6%. 
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(10.0%). On the other hand, it is a favorite with Propertius, 
and throughout his first four books it is the second schema, 
reaching 14.9% in Book I and 13.1% in Book II, but it is rare 
in other elegiac poets." It has only 6.2% in Catalept. IX, 
but SSSS has 9.3% ; 117 again it has only 3.3% in the Panegyric, 
but here again SSSS has 7.1%. It has 7.1% in IV 13-14 (14 
hex.) ; in IV 7-12 it has 10.0% and SSSS has 15.0%. It is 
the fourth form in the Ciris (9.3%), with SSSS at 5.7%. In 
the early Medicamen Fac. it still shows strength (10.0%), 
though ranking only as the fifth schema. Since it involves a 
spondaic beginning, it has been revised out of the Amores as a 
tule (only 4.5%), but Am. III 3 still shows 12.5% (3 cases), 
III 14 12% (3 cases), with SSSS in each case at 4%, while I 
13 has 9.5% (2 cases), with SSSS also at 9.5%; etc. In the 
Consolatio it still stands at 6.3%. 

DSSD.—This is the predominant form in IV 13-14 (35.7%) ; 
it is the third or fourth scheme in Catalepton IX (12.5%) and 
in the whole Catalepton the third (10.4%),—the third also in 
the great Priapea (12.6%) ; it is the fourth scheme in the Pane- 
gyric (8.5%), with DDSD at 9%, and it divides the second 
place with DDSS in II 5 (11.5%) ; in the Curis it is the sixth 
form (5.9%), with DDSD at 5.7%, in the Culex the third form 
(9.2%), with DDSD at 6.6%; in the beautiful and exquisite 
Rosetum (Anth. Lat., Riese, 646), it is the first form (20%), 
with DDSD and DSDD each at 8%. It often holds the first 
place also in Ovid’s mature works, just as in IV 13-14 and in 
the Rosetum. In the ‘two books’ of Tibullus, however, it has 
an average of only 7.0% or, if we omit II 2, 3 and 5, of only 
6.0%. Its most favorable position in the genuine elegies of 
Tibullus is in I 2 (12.0%) and I 6 (11.9%), where it is out- 
tanked by two forms (DDSS and DSSS, or DDDS), and 
divides the third place with two or three others (DSDS, DSSS, 
DDSD, SSDS).74° It reaches the fourth or fifth place also 
in I 8 (10.3%) and II 6 (11.5%). Cartault himself well says 


119 Hultgren, op. cit., p. 23. 

117Jn the whole Catal. it has 9%, with SSSS at 6%; in the great 
Priapea it has 7.5%, with SSSS at 3.2%. 

118 That DSSD, with 7 cases, should divide the second place with 
DDSS in II 5, attaining 11.56%, is an evidence of spuriousness. 
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(p. 25): “The form DSSD does not predominate in any of 
the pieces of the two authentic books; in the first book as a 
whole it reaches only the fifth rank, in the second only the sixth 
rank.” Again he says (p. $306): “The predominance of the 
form DSSD is astonishing; this form never predominates in 
Tibullus.” Further he expressly writes (p. 21) respecting 
DSSD and DDSD, the two schemes of which Ovid is so fond, 
as follows: “As a general rule Tibullus avoids these forms and 
they insinuate themselves only into pieces of some length.” 
Yet against the clear metrical evidence he seeks to ascribe IV 
13-14 to Tibullus (pp. 25, 306) ! 

In the poems, however, which show preoccupation with the 
dissyllabic close, DSSD sinks greatly; thus in Lygdamus it 
reaches only 5.5% (with DDSD at 4.8% and DSDD at 2.8%) ; 
in IV 2-6 it has only 5.3% (with DDSD at 3.5% and DSDD 
at 5.3%), and it shows only 5.0% in IV 7-12 (with DDSD at 
5.0% and DSDD at 10.0%). Later it becomes one of the three 
chief schemata of Ovid; thus it holds the third rank in Am. 
I. (11.5%) and the second in the Fastt (15.0%). In the 
Herotdes (first series) it ranks as the first schema (15.0%), 
and it is easily first also throughout the five books of the Tristva 
(17.9%), rising in Trist. III. to 17.8%, in Trist. I. to 18.9%, 
etc. To give examples of single poems, it shows 23.1% (6 
cases) in Am. I 2, and 23.8% (5 cases) in Am. I 15; in both 
of these it is the predominant schema. As has already been 
stated, it is unimportant in Propertius except in his fifth book, 
where it is the third schema (12.2%). 

DSDS.—This form is weak in IV 13-14 (only 7.1%) ; it is 
preceded by three forms and equalled by three others. In 
Tibullus on the other hand, it is the second schema of Book 
I., and in Book II. (six elegies) it divides the first place with 
DDSS; its proportion for these two books is 15.1, or if we 
exclude II 2, 3 and 5, it is 15.3. Of the fourteen genuine 
elegies of Tibullus, there are only three in which DSDS falls 
below 11.9%, viz. I 7 (6.2%), 19 (7.890) and II 6 (wholly 
lacking), and in these elegies the first place is then filled by 
the Tibullan favorites, DSSS and DDSS, not by a form like 
DSSD, to which Tibullus is averse.® Hence Cartault justly 


119 The second place also in these elegies is filled by the favorites 
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writes here (p. 25) : “ There is reason to remark upon the rarity 
of DSDS.” If, however, we examine with care the usage of the 
youthful Ovid, we shall have little cause for surprise at the weak- 
ness which this form exhibits in IV 13-14. It is wholly lacking 
in Catalepton IX; it holds only the sixth or seventh place 
(6.2%) in the Lygdamus poems as a whole, though in the 
short pieces, Lygd. 3 and 5, it is the second form (15.8%, 
18.7%), and it reaches only 5% in IV 7-12. It first shows 
real strength in the Sulpicia elegies (IV 2-6), where it is the 
second or third form (15.8%), in II 3, where it is the first 
form (20%), in the Halieutica, where it is the second (14.6%), 
in the Panegyric, where it is also the second (13.7%), in the 
Ciris, where it is the third (10.6%), and in the Culex, where it 
is one of the two standing forth. Though the second form in 
some single elegies of the Amores, it ranks only as the fifth 
form (about 10%) in the three books as a whole. 

The close relations which exist between the Lygdamus elegies 
and the Sulpicia letters (IV 7-12) may be seen at a glance 
both from the table given above (p. 306) and from a compari- 
son of the schemata presented in Cartault (pp. 27-31); note 
especially the proportions of SSSS, SDSS, DSDS DSSD and 
SD. It is not my purpose, however, to discuss these relations in 
detail in the present paper. 

The schemata of the Pentameter may next be given: 


Lygda- 
Cata- mus, All Lygd, Sulp. 
lept. six ele- Elegy Letters, Am. Am. Am. Am. 


Forms. IX. qics. 4. IV 7-12. IV 2-6. ΤΥ 18-14. 12. 118. 116. 111 8. 


DS 
DD 
ΒΌ 
8S 


SD.—It will be observed that SD occurs 8 times in the 57 
pentameters of IV 2-6 and twice in the 14 pentameters of IV 
13-14, reaching 14.0% and 14.3% respectively, and almost at- 
taining equality with SS. This high ratio is entirely contrary 


DSSS, DDSS and DSDD, the last becoming a favorite in the second 
book and holding the fourth rank in this book (8.9%). 


Am. 
IT 10. 


82 pent. 145 pent. 48 pent. 20 pent. δ pent. 14 pent. 26 pent. 21 pent. 21 pent. 88 pent. 24 pent. 
16 50.0 62 42.7 16 88.8 8 40.0 80 52.6 6 85.7 16 61.6 12 57.1 6 28.6 22 66.7 
721.9 2815.9 6104 0 0 1017.56 8 21.4 415.4 419.0 8880 413.1 
8 9.8 22152 918.8 4200 8140 2148 8115 2 95 4190 2 6.1 
618.8 88 26.2 17 864 8 40.0 9158 4285 8115 8148 8148 5 16.1 


11 45.8 
5 20.8 
4 16.7 
4 16.7 
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to the usage of Tibullus, whose marked aversion to SD is one 
of the most sriking characteristics of his entire versification. 
Cartault states this fact clearly (p. 24): “The form SD is 
extremely rare and is always at the end of the lists in Tibullus, 
except in I 7%, where it prevails over SS by a unit, which is 
accidental.” In fact, SD occurs only 24 times in the 616 pen- 
tameters of Tibullus (two books), reaching only 3.9%, or if 
we exclude II 2, 3 and 5, it occurs only 21 times in 503 pen- 
tameters, reaching only 4.2%.!*° Its highest percentages are 

7.3 in I 4 and 7.7 in 11. Cartault comments correctly enough — 
on IV 2-6 (p. 27): “The relative frequency of SD is astonish- 
ing, while II 5, in 61 pentameters, offers only one case; 15: there 
is here another anomaly (in addition to the predominance of 
SDSS).” Again in IV 13-14 he notes (p. 25): “SD is rela- 
tively frequent. ... The remainder conforms to Tibullan 
usage.” This frequency of SD, which is so contrary to the 
manner of Tibullus, is, however, quite in accordance with the 
usage of Ovid, who throughout his mature works treats SD and 
SS almost alike and usually gives to each a proportion of about 
10.0%, falling, however, sometimes as low as 8.7% (Am. II.) 
and rising as high as 13.3% (Am. 11.) or even 16.0% (Medte. 
Fac.) .** In the six Lygdamus elegies, however, SS was con- 
siderably more frequent and stood at 26.2% (Kleemann), 
while SD stood at 15.2%. Here again Cartault, who is so unfor- 
tunate in his conclusions (pp. 306-310), states the bare facts 
correctly (p. 32) : “SD reaches in Lygd. 1-4 and 5 equality with 


120 See Eichner, op. cit., Table foll. p. 92, and p. 66, where he speaks 
of “the authors of Book IV.” as differing widely from Tib. in this 
usage. The facts are also correctly stated by Knappe, op. cit. 28 f., who 
seeks in vain to explain them away by ingenious special pleading. 

131 This striking phenomenon is possibly the result of accident, just 
as it is doubtless accidental that DD is entirely absent from the Sul- 
picia letters (IV 7-12, 20 pent.), while SS, which stood at about the 
same ratio as DD in the Lygdamus elegies and in IV 2-6 and 13-14, 
holds its own with 8 cases (SS in II 5, with 11 cases [18%] is strongly 
represented). More probably, however, in the case of so scrupulous an 
artist ae Ovid, it is the result of express imitation applied to elegies 
that were to be mingled so closely with those of Tib.; thus also II 2 
in 11 pent. has no case of SD, and II 3 in 41 pent. haa only 2 cases 
(4.9%). 

135 Hultgren, op. cit., p. 30. 
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DD, while in Tibullus, with the insignificant exception of I 7, 
SD remains in the lowest rank and, in the two authentic books, 
with the lowest figures.” 

SS.—It is noticeable that SS occupies the second rank (28.5% ) 
in IV 13-14 and approaches very closely to equality with DD 
in IV 2-6 (9 cases against 10, or 15.8% against 17.5%). This 
is much nearer to the usage of Lygdamus (above, p. 313; Car- 
tault, p. 31) than to that of Tibullus.’2* Cartault says correctly 
(p. 24) : “ DD predominates always over SS in Tibullus, except 
in I 3 and II 5, and it reaches equality in I 4.” Note finally, 
as is so often the case in Catullus, that SS is actually equal 
to DS (40.0%) in IV 7-12. 

DD.—A brief word may be said respecting the early elegy 
Am. I 15, which is so remarkable in showing only 42.9% of 
dactyls in the hexameter, but 61.9% in the pentameter. The 
high percentage in the pentameter is clearly due to the thorough- 
going character of the revision. For the elegy actually shows a 
predominance of the schema DD (8 cases with 28.0%) over the 
great basic schema DS (6 cases with 28.6%), such as is possible 
only for the later Ovid. Thus the youthful Ovid, in IV 2-6 and 
13-14, gives to DS 49.3%, to DD 18.3%; similarly in the four 
early elegies (Am. I 2.13; III 8.10), DS shows 58.6% (61 
cases), DD 16.3% (17 cases). In Book II of the revised 
Amores, however, DS stands at 47.5%, while DD rises to 27.0% 
and is predominant in II 6 (32.3% against 29.0%) and nearly 
equal in II 16 (38.5% against 46.2%), ete. 

We have seen that Ovid himself preferred certain types of 
verse from the first ; we have seen also that in his formative years 
the favorite verse-forms of Catullus and Propertius attracted 
him greatly. Especially does the influence of the well-loved 
Catullus—‘ doctus*?** Catullus’—stand out sharply in Lygd. 


138. Hichner (op. cit. 65) correctly notes that “the proportion of SS 
in Catullus is above 14, in the two books of Tibullus about 1%, in Lygd. 
about 4, in Book IV nearly %.” (Actually in the genuine 503 penta- 
meters of Tib. the ratio is 12.5%, in Lygd. 26.2%, in II 5 18.0%, in IV 
2-7 17.7%, in IV 13-14 28.5%, in Book IV as a whole 23.1%.) Knappe 
(op. cit. 28) and Zingerle (Abh. IT 76) seek to break the force of these 
facts somewhat by Gruppe’s hypothesis of the entire separateness of 
IV 2-6 (or 2-7). 

194 Lygd. 6. 41; Am. 3, 9, 62. 
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4-5, in IV 7-12 and in the Cirts..** After a long apprentice- 
ship to the great masters, however, Ovid finally achieved an 
independent and distinctive art of his own; in many cases, by 
means of art and acquired mastery, he was even able to return 
to nature and the choices of his earliest youth. The stately and 
elegant fabric of artistic verse which we now possess in the 
received corpus did not suddenly spring by magical means out 
of airy nothingness; rather it was the result of the labors and 
studies of full twenty years (27 B. C.-8 B. C.). Tantae molis 
erat Nasonis condere carmen. When, we may ask, was the 
poet’s work at last complete, and to what date shall we assign 
the Herotdes in their present form? Evidently they were not 
composed before the year 10 B. C., when Ovid was already thirty- 
three. If we seek a more precise date, we are confronted with 
a new problem, viz. the authorship of the Consolatw ad Iwiam 
on the death of Drusus and of the Elegia Maecenatis.'** These 
two epicedia 37 were composed in B. C. 9 and 8 respectively, 
and do not yet exhibit, at least in their hexameters, the full 
virtuosity. It is quite clear that they are the last of the ‘ju- 
venila works’ of Ovid and that they will fit neatly into the 
general scheme of his apprenticeship. Only extremely careful 
tests applied both to the language and the metre can solve the 
various problems which they offer and perhaps fix more nearly 
the date of the Heroides.'** 


185 See above, pp. 307 ff. 

18¢ Tt is well known that both of these have the same author. 

137 Like Statius, Ovid was immensely fond of writing epicedia. The 
one upon Tibullus (Am. ITI 9) is still preserved; those upon Messalla 
and Augustus have been lost. 

138 On the basis of the schemata, Ehrengruber (X, 18) correctly pro- 
nounces the Consolatio Ovidian; I may add that, in all the lengthy 
disquisitions which have been written upon this poem—including that 
of Skutsch in Pauly-Wissowa—I have never yet been able to find a 
single really serious or weighty reason advanced for doubting its 
authenticity. For Baehrens’ favorable judgment upon the merits of the 
Maecenas, see P. L. M. 1 123 £.—Since writing the above reference to the 
date of the Heroides, I have made further studies, and am now able to 
announce that, so far at least as concerns the Epistles of Paris and 
of Helena (Her. XVI and XVII), I have discovered the explanation of 
the metrical anomalies which have attracted the attention of scholars 
since the editio Veneta (1484) and since Scaliger, and am able to 
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A brief final word may be added respecting the text of Ti- 
bullus. Beyond question the Elegies II 1, 4 and 6—as the 
metrical schemata alone sufficiently demonstrate—are substan- 
tially his own, yet no construction occurring in these poems can 
be regarded as certainly Tibullan, unless it be confirmed by the 
testimony of the first book, since it will always be possible to 
suppose that a few single lines contain the interpolations or 
the corrections of Ovid. For Ovid comes between us and the 
historic Tibullus, very much as Paul comes between us and the 
historic Jesus. Jesus is eclipsed by Paul, Tibullus is merged 
in Ovid. It is possible fully to restore neither the one nor 
the other. The more complex and more forceful personalities 
have obscured the more ideal, the simpler and the more naive 
originals. The great disciples—summoned to their task by 
manifest destiny, and both alike “by Death’s unequal hand 
controll’d ”—have shaped and moulded the plastically incom- 
plete and unfinished work of their lamented and glorified mas- 


establish the comparatively early date of these two Epistles. For they 
belong most clearly, not to the time either of the Metamorphoses or of 
the Tristia, as many have supposed, but to the close of the formative 
period when Ovid was still engaged with “metrical experiments.” A 
single proof of this fact may be mentioned here. These two Epistles 
are entirely similar to Catal. IX, Lygdamus, Arguments to the Aeneid, 
Lydia, Copa and Priapea in experimentation with the caesura (see 
above, p. 305), that is, in 322 hex. they exhibit the Roman penthemi- 
meral in all except 4 cases (Birt, Rhein. Mus. XXXII (1877), p. 390; 
Clark, H. 8. 0. P. XTX 134)! The poems of the Vergilian Appendix 
also may all without exception be justly termed “metrical experi- 
ments.” At first the remarkable vacillation or “ wobbling ” which they 
show with regard to certain metrical elegancies is infinitely perplexing 
to the investigator, but after much study and reflection the true explan- 
ation becomes evident. The youthful artist seeks in the end to perfect 
himself in very many difficult refinements of form—there are at least 
ten or twelve principal ones,—but in each poem or series of poems he 
purposely devotes himself to only seven or eight of the entire number 
and concentrates his attention almost entirely upon these. Therefore 
in one series of pieces we find him relaxing his rigor especially with 
respect to elision, in a second series with respect to monosyllables 
before the caesura, in a third with respect to the avoidance of the 
fourth trochee, in a fourth with reference to the dissyllabic close of the 
pentameter, etc. Thus he moves slowly but steadily forward to the 
great consummation,—the supreme achievement seen in the Ars, the 
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ters. In all this there is nothing surprising. For just as in 
the completed canon of the New Testament the writings of Paul, 
the legal specialist and the versatile eclectic, overweigh upon 
the whole the original gospel of the simple and sublime Naza- 
rene, so in the finished Tibullan volume—which is dedicated 
with a single purpose to the glory of Messalla’s house—the effu- 
sions of the brilliant Ovid, the professional man of letters and 
the practiced rhetorician, largely supersede the genuine works 
of the gentle and sincere Tibullus, who was Nature’s unspoiled 
and unsophisticated child and a spirit truly akin to Shelley or 
to Keats,—England’s sweet singers who were nurtured in a far 
distant clime and lent lustre to another golden age.’** 


ἘΟΒΕΒΊῚ S. RADFORD. 


UnNIvarsitY oF RICHMOND. 


perfected Heroides (I-XV) and the second Amores, in which all the 
preciosities are evenly blended and tempered, and the unquestioned 
zenith of classical art is attained to the wonder and delight of all his 
Roman successors (cf. L. Miller, Res Metrioa*, pp. 79, 96, 144, 522). 
The vulgar assumption that our poet’s consummate art was a purely 
miraculous endowment and was in evidence from the first, is of course 
an utter fallacy, but the whole subject of the “ metrical experiments ” 
requires a separate treatment, which I now have in preparation. It is 
worth while, however, to emphasize here once more the fact that the 
recewed Ovidian corpus breaks up at at least four points: (1) the Ha- 
liewtioa; (2) the early Amores; (3) the early double Dpistles; (4) the 
Medicamen Faciet. The view of Jacoby (Rh. Mus. 1905, p. 71) as to 
the chronology of Ovid’s received works is essentially correct; Riese’s 
conjecture mentioned by me above (A. J. P. XLIV 12, n. 29 and 18, 
ἢ. 44) as to the early date of the Heroides is wholly erroneous, except 
as it may apply in a modified form to the six double Epistles (XVI- 
XXT). 


1397 have allowed the statement contained in the text to stand, 
although in both the cases cited i doubtless expresses only a half 
truth. From another point of view the form in which the untiring 
energy and the practical genius of Paul cast the Christian religion is 
the only one which was suited to the current thought and learning of 
the Graeco-Roman world. Similerly it cannot be denied that Ovid 
greatly improved upon the labore of Catullus, Virgil and Tibullus, and, 
in coneequence of his more detailed aesthetic studies and his fuller 
mastery of the laws of the Roman language, gave to the chief Latin 
veree-forms the only complete development which was possible in the 
elegant and courtly imperial age. 


II.—THE ICTUS OF CLASSICAL VERSE. 


For the past twenty years or so the nature of the ictus of 
classical verse has been a moot point among scholars. The dis- 
cussion has recently been less active than formerly, but the 
disagreement is as complete as ever. Many a student has discov- 
ered to his confusion that a change of teachers may involve a 
new method of reading Latin verse. 

The familiar contrast between the quantitative classical and 
accentual modern verse was pushed to its logical conclusion by 
Bennett and others, who held that quantity plays no part in 
modern verse and conversely that there was no room for accent 
in the ancient measures whose basis was quantity. The reading 
of Greek and Latin verse with a stressed ictus they regarded as 
an innovation due to our familiarity with accentual verse.” 

But it is now known that modern verse is quantitative as well 
as accentual. A number of psychological investigations* have 
shown that time is an essential element of rhythm, although the 
measurement of time need not be exact. Rhythm may be 
defined as a succession of time-intervals felt to be regular, and 
consequently it is not enough that accents mark the ends of the 
intervals; if the intervals are not felt to be regular, the compo- 
sition is prose instead of verse. It follows from the definition 
also that ancient quantitative verse required something to mark 


1The most important discussion of it is the controversy between | 
Bennett and Hendrickson (AJP. XIX 361-383, XX 198-210, 412-434). 
Bennett’s theory had been anticipated by M. Kawezyfski, Hssai sur 
Vorigine et Vhistoire des rhythmes (especially pp. 565 ff.), and it was 
advanced a little later, but apparently without knowledge of Bennett’s 
papers, by G. Schultz, Hermes XXXV 314-325. The discussion was 
briefly summarized and carried further by Goodell, Chapters on Greek 
Metric 155-168. Radford, TAPA. XXXV 50-64, published some addi- 
tional material making against the theory, and Shorey, TAPA. XXXVIII 
83f., contributed some acute observations on the same side of the 
argument. I have borrowed from most of these scholars, but my debt 
to Professor Hendrickson is especially heavy. 
3 Bennett’s first three argumenta (AJP, XX 412f.) amount to about 
this. 
8 They are conveniently reviewed by Patterson, The Rhythm of Prose, 
17-46. 
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the ends of the regular rhythmic intervals. The first of the 
arguments against the accented ictus thus proves to be quite 
without force. 

In the second place, it is argued that stress accents placed at 
definite points in classical verse constitute “a stupendous arti- 
ficiality.” It has been held that Greek, at any rate, was a 
language of “level stress,” and that consequently a stressed ictus 
would be out of harmony with the essential character of that 
idiom.* A perfectly level stress is, however, inconceivable. A 
Greek must have spoken louder, that is, with more stress, when 
giving orders on a field of battle or in a storm at sea than in 
ordinary conversation. Even within the limits of a sentence 
there must have been variations of stress to denote emphasis. 
In English the fixed word and sentence accent involves little 
variation of pitch, but a constant variation of pitch is a chief 
means of expressing the emotional tone of discourse. In Greek, 
on the other hand, the fixed word accent involved little variation 
of stress, but we may safely assume that stress was freely used 
to mark emotional intensity. 

We have, furthermore, in Greek syllabification indications 
that variations of stress were familiar. For the sake of our 
subsequent argument it will be convenient to discuss the point 
now in more detail than would otherwise be necessary. 

The nature of the syllable has been most lucidly discussed by 
Jespersen, Lehrbuch der Phonetik,? 190-207, who shows that 
syllabification is chiefly based upon the different amounts of 
sound (sonorousness) involved in the several speech-sounds. If 
I speak with level stress, a person on the other side of the street 
may hear some of my sounds but not all of them. The vowels 
carry further than the consonants, and the voiced consonants 
than the voiceless. The English sounds may be divided roughly 
into the eight classes indicated at the left in Figure 1. If one 
speaks without accent, the amount of sound produced varies in 
a series of waves, and the waves for four English words are 
indicated in the figure. It will be observed that sounds of 
class 1 can appear only at the crest of a syllabic wave and sounds 
of class 8 only in the trough. A number of the intermediate 


‘It was this consideration that led Goodell to think a stressed ictus 
more probable in Latin than in Greek. 
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sounds, however, may stand in several different positions. Thus 
ὦ may stand at the crest, as in the second and third syllables of 
possibly, or part way down from the crest, as in the first syllable 
of likely; while 7 is at the crest in apple, in the trough in 
dactylic, and between trough and crest in the final syllables of 
possibly and likely. 

A prolonged a, pronounced without variation of energy, gives 
the effect of a single syllable. But, if the tension of the lungs 
is varied during the pronunciation of the sound, so that the 
breath comes alternately with greater energy and with less, the 


Figure 1 


possibly likely apple dactylic 
1 a, aw, ®@ pasibli laikli @wpl daktilik 


2 e,0 

3 i,u 

4y,w 

5 r,1,m,n, ng 
6 v, z, zh, th 
7 b,d,g 

8 p, t, k, wh, f, 


th, 5, sh, h 


prolonged a is broken into syllables; the points of greater stress 
are more intense than the others, although the inherent sonor- 
ousness of the sound remains constant. This is the only way in 
which the Greeks can have marked the syllabification of such 
Homeric words as ddw, ἐέλδωρ. Some such words originally 
had consonants between the similar vowels and others appear 
to be linguistic monstrosities that never belonged to any collo- 
quial dialect; but the fact remains that the Athenians of classi- 
cal times must have pronounced ddw, ἐέλδωρ, etc. with lessened 
stress between the similar vowels.5 If so, they did not recite 
Homer with level stress. 

Similarly a lessening of intensity during the course of a con- 
tinuous consonant causes a trough to fall within the consonant, 
and that is the only way in which such 8. consonant can be said 
to be double. If the syllable division of English «legal and 


5 This is true if the spelling is phonetic. It is possible that a con- 
sonant, say a glottal stop or a palatal spirant, may have been pro- 
nounced between the two similar vowels. 
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unnatural falls between two 18 or two n’s, that is because stress 
is reduced in the midst of a continuous J or n. Just so the 
Greeks and Romans must have reduced the force of the stream 
of breath during the pronunciation of the long | of ᾿Απόλλων 
or tdlegalis and of the long n of ἐννοῶ or innaturalts, if, as we 
are told, they placed the syllable division there. 

Some may admit that variations of stress were familiar in 
Greek and Latin, and yet feel that to stress syllables at the 
behest of the verse would do violence to the language. For ex- 
ample, in Jl. I 106 εἶπας occurs with the ictus on its initial 
syllable, while two lines below the same word has the ictus on 
the second syllable. We find ᾿Απόλλωνος with ictus sometimes 
on the first and third syllables and sometimes on the second and 
fourth. If the ictus involved stress, it may be argued, such 
variations as these would be intolerable. And indeed they would 
be intolerable in English or in nearly any language in which 8 
definite stress is an essential element of the phonetic structure 
of a word.* But in Greek stress was apparently as free as pitch 
is in English. Whereas Greek musicians took pains not to pitch 
the second syllable of a word like εἶπας higher than the first, 
English declare may be sung with either syllable on the higher 
note. On the other hand an English poet must respect the 
stress on the second syllable of declare, while Greek εἶπας probe- 
bly required no particular stress tune. At least there is no 
reason to suppose that an arbitrary change of stress would be 
unpleasant in a languege like Greek, whose word accent was 
chiefly a matter of pitch. We shall have to discuss below the 
conflict of accent and ictus in Latin verse. 

The third and last argument against the stressed ictus is that 
the silence of the ancients about any stress at regular points in 
the verse indicates that there was none. We shall show pres- 
ently that there is a little ancient testimony for a variation of 
stress in reading verse, but we waive that point for the present. 
The argument is fully answered by the observation that the 
ancients had scarcely anything to say about any of the variations 
in stress, which, as we have just seen, must have been present 
in all their speaking. Even the element of stress in the Latin 


*With the exception noted below, Ὁ. 337. 
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accent was ignored until it had become the chief component of 
the accent. In short, the Greeks and Romans of classical times 
took as little interest in stress as English scholars have, until 
recently, taken in English quantity. Such gaps in one’s knowl- 
edge of the phonetics of one’s own language are strange, perhaps, 
but common. Very few students of English seem to be aware 
of the velar 7 in milk and silk, and probably a majority of 
German scholars have no knowledge of the glottal stop, which 
is the most common initial sound in that language. 

The case against the accented ictus is therefore so weak that 
we need not hesitate to accept any evidence in its favor that can 
be found. First of all let us try to make our conception of 
classical verse harmonize with the definition of rhythm and the 
description of syllabification outlined above. 

If rhythm is a succession of time-intervals felt to be regular, 
we must ask where the termini of the intervals in classical verse 
are to be found and how they were marked. Those who empha- 
size the importance of the regular succession of long and short 
syllables will naturally identify the intervals with the syllables 
and place the termini in the troughs between the syllabic waves; 
but in so doing they will be forced to maintain that in reciting 
or hearing classical verse attention was fixed upon the points 
of lessened stimulus. It is true that, when once the senses are 
habituated to a sound or a motion, interruptions may attract 
attention and, if regular, be felt as rhythmical; but speech 
scarcely sets up such a reaction unless its content is without 
interest or the hearer drowsy. 

Even if we care to assume that the hearers of Greek and 
Latin poetry were ordinarily half asleep, we cannot believe that 
any normal man would place time-beats at the moments of 
relative silence or inactivity. Beating time is a sympathetic 
action, and it is incredible that the reduction rather than the 
alternating increase of sensation would naturally be accompanied 
by muscular tension. That beating time was customary among 
the Greeks and Romans is well known; in fact, Bennett devoted 
considerable space to his proof that the Latin word ictus refers 
to the time-beat rather than to any feature of pronunciation. 
The same thing is true of Greek θέσις and of several other words 
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in both languages." Consequently the termini of the rhythmic 
intervals can scarcely have fallen in the syllabic troughs.*® 

If they fell within the syllables they no doubt coincided with 
the syllabic crests. Classical rhythm probably depended upon 
the relative distances between the syllabic crests rather than 
upon syllabic quantity, if quantity means the length of the 
syllabic wave from the bottom of one trough to the lowest point 
of the next. That this was actually the case is pretty clearly 
shown by the phenomena of the syllaba anceps. It is frequently 
said that a short syllable might be used in place of a long at 
the end of a line because a pause filled out the time; but there 
is no tendency to use a short syllable at the end of a line more 
frequently before a pause than where the sense runs on to the 
next line. Furthermore the assumption of a pause only in- 
creases the difficulty presented by the use of a long final syllable 
in place of a short, as in Sappho’s 

μειδιάσαισ᾽ ἀθανάτῳ προσώπῳ. 
It is possible to understand the complete indifference of the 
classical poets (and also of the Hindoo poets) to the quantity of 
the final syllable of the line only on the supposition that the 
rhythmic series ended with the crest of the last syllable, and 
that what followed was of no consequence for the verse. 

It is not surprising, then, that the ancients sometimes recog- 
nize the metrical importance of other than the ictus syllables 
by prescribing more than one time-beat to the foot. For ex- 
ample, Terentianus Maurus says (VI 365. 1340 ff. K.): 


Ergo cum duas videbis esse iunctas syllabas, 
effici pedem necesse est, sint breves ambae licet. 
Una longa non valebit edere ex sese pedem, 


* Some evidence on beating time will be given below, pp. 328 f. 

8 That syllable divisions could not attract enough attention to serve 
as termini of rhythmic intervals is further indicated by the difficulty 
of determining their precise position. We are accustomed to dogmatic 
statements about the position of syllable divisions in Greek and Latin, 
.but our certainty about the matter causes surprise, to put it mildly, 
among the scientific observers of modern pronunciation. I hope to dis- 
cuss this topic more at length on another occasion, and at the same 
time to make some corrections of our current conception of syllabic 
quantity. 
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ictibus quia fit duobus, non gemello tempore. 
Brevis utrimque eit licebit, bis ferire convenit; 
parte nam attollit sonorem, parte reliqua deprimit. 


Terentianus probably means that the down-beat coincides with 
one syllable (i. e., syllabic crest) and the up-beat with another, 
but in any case he clearly feels the need of a syllable to accom- 
pany the less important beat. It is easy to go a little further 
than this and to recite a hexameter line with a beat for each 
syllable. For the first line of the Iltad we get the following 
beats : 
1 341 341 3 1 341 341 3 


The underlying rhythm is 1234, but the second beat of each 
series is suppressed, and the fourth also may be omitted. If 
this were the whole of the hexameter rhythm, we might describe 
it as a regular succession of long and short time-intervals termi- 
nated by syllabic crests, or, somewhat less accurately, as a regu- 
lar succession of long and short syllables. 

We have still to explain the usual ancient practice of beating 
time by one down-beat to each foot. Clearly one syllable of 
each foot was more prominent than the others in some such way 
as to call forth the sympathetic exertion of the time-beat. This 
prominence is said by Bennett and others to depend solely upon 
quantity, which, as far as verse is concerned, means approxi- 
mately a double interval after the syllabic crest. 

If we imagine the first line of the Odyssey to be spoken with- 
out variation of stress, the syllabic waves may be roughly pic- 
tured by the continuous line in Figure 2. The primary rhythm, 
which would be accompanied by a time-beat for each syllable, is 
marked quite clearly by the syllabic crests. The secondary 
rhythm, which would be accompanied by six beats to the line, 
has the termini of its rhythmic intervals marked by syllabic 
crests which are followed by wide syllabic troughs. The hearer 
must select the crests to which attention is to be given on the 
basis of the long intervals which follow them, and, to make the 
task still more difficult, one crest which is not to receive atten- 
tion is nevertheless followed by a long interval. The marking 
of the termini, therefore, is no longer simple or even consistent. 
They are marked by a composite impression consisting of an 

3 | 
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increase of stimulus and a prolonged decrease of stimulus; and 
this same composite frequently occurs between the termini. 

There is no doubt that the basis of hexameter verse was as we 
have just sketched it; the speech material was merely arranged 
in such a way that a secondary rhythmic grouping of the syllabic 
crests was possible, and the rhythmizing tendency of the human 
mind had to do the rest. The point at issue is how this was 
done. 

Modern man would do it by means of stress. If the reader 
will repeat several times the numbers on p. 325 representing 
the syllabic time beats for the first line of the Ziad, and if he 
will carefully leave appropriate intervals for the missing 2’s 
and 4’s, he will presently find himself stressing each 1 or each 
3, or elee he will stress both, but one more than the other. 

Such stressing is analogous to our involuntary grouping of 
the ticks of a clock; although they are all of equal loudness, we 
hear alternate ticks as louder than the others, and, after a little 
while, we hear at least three gradations, thus: 


tick tick tick tick tick tick tick tick. 


The parallelism results from the nature of the syllable as 
described above. We noted that a decrease of stress might 
increase the depth of a syllabic trough, as in the middle of a 
continuous consonant (éwere), or cause a syllabic trough, as in 
the middle of a vowel sound (dédw). Similarly an increase of 
stress may heighten a syllabic crest, as in the accented syllables 
in English, German, and Italian. Just as a decrease of stress 
appears to speaker and hearer similar to the reduction of sonor- 
ousness which results from speaking a consonant between vowels, 
so an increase of stress appears similar to the increase of sonor- 
ousness which results from speaking a vowel between consonants. 
If, then, a rhythmic series is marked by increases of sonorousness 
(that is, by syllabic waves), the secondary grouping of these 
will naturally be marked by increases of stress. 

It has been urged by Bennett and others that this tendency 
in modern man is probably due solely to his familiarity with 
stress accent in ordinary speech. We now see that its basis is 
independent of a stress accent. In fact the English stress accent 
is the one thing which prevents us from reading English verse 
with a regular stress. We naturally group the ticks of a clock, 
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or the foot-falls of a passing pedestrian, or the numbers just 
discussed by means of regular stresses, but we refuse to accent 
the second syllable of seeing in reading the following lines from 
Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine: 


Too courteous truly! ye shall go no more 
On quest of mine, seeing that ye forget. 


Since in their language an increase or decrease of stress was 
not a fixed characteristic of any syllable, the Greeks must have 
yielded to the universal rhythmizing tendency, and thus have 
stressed the syllabic crests which formed the termini of the 
secondary rhythmic intervals. The recitation of the first line 
of the Odyssey in this way may be roughly pictured by the 
dotted lines in Figure 2. 


Figure 2 


ἄνδραμοι ἕννεπεΜοῦ σαπολύτροπον δεμάλαπολλὰ 
. ῖ 


; λ λ 
ὶ ὶ | 


Any secondary rhythmic grouping, such as is implied in the 
ancient discussions of feet and metra, would naturally induce a 
stressed ictus; but the need for such an ictus varies inversely 
with the regularity of the verse. The occurrence of spondees 
among the dactyls increased the need for rhythmic stress, and 
many iambic and trochaic verses could scarcely have appeared 
rhythmical at all without it. Such a line is Aristophanes, Nub. 
212: 


got παρατέταται μακρὰ πόρρω πάνυ. 

No violence is done to the structure of the iambic trimeter, but 
the quantitative scheme looks scarcely more regular than that 
of the first four words of the prose Hypothesis of the Acharntans. 
They are as follows: 

Nub. 212 we VU UR Vee UU 

Hyp. Ach.  --v-v--vu-—u 


The line from the Clouds, however, is easily capable of rhythmic 
grouping and the other is not. The impulse toward such group- 
ing comes from the preceding lines, but the best clue for finding 
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one’s way through such a maze of resolutions and substitutions 
is a stressed ictus. This is admittedly true of modern man, and 
there is no reason to suppose that Greek psychology differed 
from ours. 

We may add that primitive Greek verse—verse as it was when 
we may suppose the stressed ictus to have originated—was proba- 
bly much less regular than any verse that has come down to us 
from classical antiquity. Some of the Greek lyric measures are 
closely similar to Vedic meters in several important respects.® 
Very likely Greek and Hindoo versification had a common origin 
in Indo-European times, and the comparative indifference to 
quantity which characterizes Vedic meter probably indicates a 
stage through which Greek verse once passed. In any case it is 
difficult to see how regular versification could originate except 
by a gradual development out of prose through closer and closer 
adherence to a definite form—* free verse,” like other uncouth 
things, properly belongs to an early stage of artistic develop- 
ment. Classical verse had got well beyond that stage, but some 
traces of it may be seen in the use of spondees for iambs and 
trochees, in the indifference to quantity in certain syllables of 
the Alcaic and Sapphic stanzas and other lyric measures, and 
possibly in the so-called “ metrical licenses” of Homer. Quite 
probably, then, Greek verse at some early period required a 
stressed ictus even more imperiously than in classical times. 

The association of verse, song, and dance in early Greece is 
well known. Even those forms of verse, such as the hexameter 
and the iambic trimeter, which were regularly recited, and which 
may never have accompanied the dance, were often measured by 
beating time. The terms θέσις, βάσις, ὁ κάτω χρόνος, τὸ κάτω, and 
their various Latin equivalents properly refer to beating time. 
Plutarch, Dem. 20, tells how Philip, after the battle of Chae- 
ronea, recited an iambic tetrameter πρὸς πόδα διαιρῶν καὶ ὑποκρούων. 
Cicero, Or. 59, in describing the gestures and posture proper 
for an orator, includes these directions, obviously hinting at the 
different procedure of those who recite verse: Nulla mollitia 
cervicum, nullae argutiae digitorum, non ad numerum articulus 


9 Moillet, Apercu d’une histoire de la langue grecque, Chapter IV, pp. 
151-159. Cf. White, The Verse of Greek Oomedy, pp. 286 ff. 
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cadens. Horace, Carm. IV 6. 35 f., says to the boys and girls 
who are to recite the Carmen Saeculare: 
Lesbium servate pedem meique 
pollicis ictum. 

Quintilian, IX 4. 51, in contrasting metra and rhythmi, says of 
the latter: Tempora etiam animo metiuntur et pedum et digi- 
torum ictu intervalla signant. Many other such passages might 
be cited. 

The terms θέσις and ἄρσις etc. ordinarily referred to the down 
and up beats accompanying the metrical feet; the familiar 
terminology concerns the secondary rhythm of feet rather than 
the primary rhythm of syllables, with which we were occupied 
above (pp. 325 ff.). Indeed time-beats for all syllabic crests 
would require considerable agility, if verse were recited at a 
normal rate of utterance, and to dance to such a rhythm would 
be impossible. 

We have seen that the existence of time-beats indicates that 
the termini of the rhythmic intervals coincided with syllabic 
crests, since only an increase of stimulus would be likely to call 
forth a muscular reaction. The same argument applies to the 
termini of the secondary rhythmic intervals as contrasted with 
the intermediate syllabic crests. If these termini were not dis- 
tinguished from other syllabic crests, classical verse was similar 
to organ music, which is not satisfactory for dancing and which 
does not tempt small boys to beat time with their feet. It would, 
of course, have been possible to beat time to the secondary 
rhythm of such verse, just as it is possible to beat time to organ 
music; but how such a practice would originate is not clear. 
Still less easy to understand is the development of dancing in 
connection with such verse. 

Even if we suppose that dancing and time-beating grew up 
in some unexplained way by the side of verse that was free from 
stressed ictus, it seems inevitable that time-beat and dance would 
call forth an increase of vocal stress at the termini of the rhyth- 
mic intervals. Just as regular increases of sensation induce one 
to contract his muscles—to dance or to beat time—, so the regu- 
lar contraction of one set of muscles sets up a sympathetic 
contraction of others. 
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Thus children who repeat verses in time to regular movements 
exaggerate the accents. Take for example the jingle: 
This ia the way we w&sh our cldthes, 
We w&sh our clothes, 
We w&sh our clothes; 
This is the way we w&sh our clothes, 
So early Monday m6rning. 


As they say this the children pretend to rub clothes on a wash- 
board, with a downward movement on the syllables marked above 
with an acute accent and an upward movement on those marked 
with a grave accent. The vigorous motion of the reciters leads 
to a great exaggeration of alternate stresses. A similar effect 
is produced upon marching songs as sung by children, and con- 
sequently many music teachers in our schools refuse to have the 
children sing while they march or while they perform drills. 
The over-accentuation would interfere with the proper execution 
of the music. 

Unless we assign the Greeks and Romans a psychology differ- 
ent from that of other men, dance-step or time-beat must have 
reacted upon their verse in a similar way. Mature men of good 
taste would not go to any childish excess, but some stress would 
certainly be induced by a regular muscular activity in harmony 
with the recitation. 

We must concede to Bennett that most of the ancient rhyth- 
mical terms which have been thought by some to give evidence 
for stressed ictus refer primarily to time-beats, and that they 
cannot be used as evidence on our question, except indirectly as 
in the last few paragraphs. The word ῥυθμός itself was not dis- 
cussed by Bennett, since he treated only of Latin. This word 
properly means “ wave,” 19 and it is difficult to see why it should 
ever have been used of a mere succession of long and short 
syllables. It is natural enough to use the term wave of the 
syllables themselves, as we have frequently done above; but 
ῥυθμός was applied to the secondary rhythm of feet. This term, 
then, is strongly suggestive of a stressed ictus. 

Bennett was right also in insisting that a number of passages 
which have been cited in support of a rhythmic stress really 


20 See Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, 8. V., 
and especially O. Schroeder, Hermes LITI, 324-329. 
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refer to the time-beat. Furthermore, there are several passages 
which show that verse could be recognized as such when occur- 


ring in the midst of prose. One of these is Cicero, de Or. III 
182: 


Nam cum sint numeri plures, iambum et trochaeum frequentem 
sepregat ab oratore Aristoteles, Catule, vester, qui natura tamen 
incurrunt ipsi in orationem sermonemque nostrum ; sed sunt in- 
signes percussiones eorum numerorum et minuti pedes. Quare 
{0 ΠῚ] ad heroum nos invitat; in quo impune progredi licet 

uo dumtaxat pedes aut paulo plus, ne plane in versum aut in 
similitudinem versus incidamus. 


This and the similar passages do not say, as some have thought, 
that prose and verse were recited in the same way, but merely 
that metrical speech could be detected if spoken as prose. 

‘That the recitation of verse ordinarily differed from the de- 
livery of prose is abundantly evident. We may perhaps dismiss 
the use of ἄδω and cano by poets of themselves as conventional— 
a tradition from a time when verse was usually sung. The same 
verbs are, however, used in the most prosaic context of the re- 
cital of poetry, as followe. 


Plutarch, de Fort. Alex. 5 p. 328 d: καὶ Περσῶν καὶ Σουσιανῶν 
καὶ Τεδρωσίων παῖδες τὰς Εὐριπίδου καὶ Sodhoxdéous τραγῳδίας 7 Sov. 

Macrobius, Sat. I 24. 5: ... eos (i. 6., Vergilianos versas) 
pueri magistris praelegentibus canebamus. 


Other passages in which the difference between the recitation 
of verse and of prose is mentioned are the following. 


Cicero, Tusc. II 26: M. Animadvertebas igitur . . . versus 
ab iis admisceri orationi. A. Ac multos quidem a Dionysio 
Stoico. M. Probe dicis. Sed is quasi dictata nullo dilectu, 
nulla elegantia; Philo et proprio numero et lecta poemata et 
loco adiungebat. 

Quintilian, I 8. 2: Sit autem in primis lectio virilis et cam 
suavitate quadam gravis, et non quidem prosae similis quia et 
carmen est et se poetae canere testantur ; non tamen in canticam 
dissoluta nec plasmate (ut nunc a plerisque fit) effeminata; de 
quo genere optime C. Caesarem praetextatum adhuc accepimus 
dixisse: Si cantas, male cantas; si legis, cantas. 

Pliny Fp. 116. 6: Legit mihi nuper epistolas quas uxoris sve 
dicebat; Plautum vel Terentium metro solutum legi credidi. 

Gellius XVIII 5. 2: Atque ibi tunc Iuliano nuntiatur 
ἀναγνώστην quendam, non indoctum hominem, voce admoéum 
scita et canora Ennii Annales legere ad populum in theatro. 
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Aristides Quintilianus de Mus. Ὁ. 7. 23 M.: μέση δὲ {κίνησις 
ἣ τὰς τῶν ποιημάτων ἀναγνώσεις ποιούμεθα. 

Longinus ad Hephaestionem I 138 Gaisford: εὕροι γοῦν ἄν τις 
παρὰ Δημοσθένει τῷ ῥήτορι στίχον ἡρωικὸν κεκρυμμένον, ὃς ἠδυνήθη 
λαθεῖν, διὰ τὸ πεζὴν οὖσαν τὴν προφορὰν συναρπάσαι τῷ λόγῳ τὴν ἀκοήν. 

Donatus ad Ter. Eun. II 3. 15: Nam prorsum est porro 
versum, id est ante versum, hinc et prosa oratio, quam non in- 
flexit cantilena. 

These passages provide an effective answer to those who hold 
that the recitation of verse cannot involve any essential varia- 
tion from the normal prose pronunciation—that verse neces- 
sarily differs from prose only in the arrangement of words, while 
the words themselves must be spoken in the usual manner. It 
remains to determine in what the difference consisted. 

The use of ἄδω, cano, and other words properly applying to 
singing and song with reference to poets and verse may suggest 
a sort of chant or recitative. The assumption of such a method 
of recitation, however, would not explain Cicero’s and Pliny’s 
remarks about reciting verse proprio numero or, on the other 
hand, quast dictatum and metro solutum. 'These phrases must 
refer to a modification of ordinary speech which emphasized the 
meter or made it clear. Probably the other passages cited are to 
be interpreted in harmony with these. 

What Longinus meant to say is perfectly clear," for he is 
illustrating the statement in the preceding paragraph that verse 
requires a regularizing of quantity by lengthening some syllables 
and shortening others. Just possibly the other authors whom 
we have quoted had the same point in mind. Undoubtedly 
Greek and Latin, like the modern languages, had more than two 
degrees of quantity,’* and it was probably customary to dis- 
tinguish between longs and shorts more carefully in reciting 
verse than in reciting prose. There is abundant evidence, how- 
ever, that quantity was of great importance in Greek and Latin 
prose. To say nothing of the dependence of the accent upon 
quantity, the attention paid to the rhetorical clausulae shows 
that the orators, at least, were extremely careful in this matter ; 
and yet Cicero, Quintilian, and Longinus contrast the recitation 
of verse with oratorical delivery and the reading of prose aloud. 


11S0 White, The Verse of Greek Comedy, p. xxiii. 
19 See Goodell, Chapters on Greek Metric, 6-57. 
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The quantity of syllables in all languages is constantly modified 
by the rhythm of the phrase, and such modification is strongest 
in song, stronger in verse than in artistic prose, and stronger in 
artistic prose than in ordinary conversation. In Greek and 
Latin, however, quantity was probably less flexible than in Eng- 
lish; there was scarcely room for a striking difference of this 
sort between the neighboring styles of verse and artistic prose, 
Longinus to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It is much more likely that the real difference of the recitation | 
of verse from that of prose consisted in the use of a stressed 
ictus. Since the ancient phoneticians failed to recognize stress 
in any of its manifestations, they would be likely to describe 
this difference as one of quantity. 

Positive testimony for such an ictus seems not to be quotable 
from any author earlier than Aulus Gellius, who records a tradi- 
tion that Probus inferred the accentuation of a certain word 
from its use in early drama. The passage is as follows (VII 7. 
1-9): 


Annianus poeta praeter ingenii amoenitates litterarum quoque 
veterum et rationum in litteris oppido quam peritus fuit et 
sermocinabatur mira quadam et scita suavitate. Is affatum ut 
admodum prima acuta, non media, pronuntiabat atque ita ve- 
teres locutos censebat. Itaque se audiente Probum grammati- 
cum hos versus in Plauti Cistellaria legisse dicit: 


Pétine ta homo facinus facere strénuum? Aliorum &ffatim est, 
qui facifnt; sane égo me nélo fértem pérhiberf virum, 


causamque esse huic accentui dicebat, quod affatvm non essent 
duae partes orationis, sed utraque pars in unam vocem coaluisset, 
sicuti in eo quoque quod ezadversum dicimus, secundam sylla- 
bam debere acui existimabat, quoniam una, non duse essent 
partes orationis ; atque ita oportere apud Terentium legi a 
in his versibus: 


In quo haéec discébat lddo exfidverstim loco 
tostrina erat, quaedam. 


Addebat etiam quod ad praeverbium tum ferme acueretur cum 
significaret ἐπίτασιν, quam intentionem nos dicimus, sicut adfabre 
et admodum et adprobe dicuntur. 

‘Cetera quidem satis commode Annianus. Sed si hanc par- 
ticulam semper cum intentionem significaret acui putavit, non 
id perpetuum videtur; nam et adpotus cum dicimus et adprimus 
et adprime, intentio in his omnibus demonstratur, neque tamen 
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ad particula satis commode accentu acuto pronuntiatur. Adpro- 
bus tamen, quod significat valde probus, non infitias eo quin 
prima syllaba acui debeat. Caecilius in comoedia quae inscribi- 
tur Triumphus vocabulo isto utitur: 


Hiérocles héspes éet mi aduléscens Adprobus 


Some may be inclined to think that Probus and the others did 
not argue, as a modern scholar might, from the position of the 
ictus, but that they referred to a traditional accentuation of the 
three dramatic passages cited—an accentuation independent of 
the verse. There are two objections to such an interpretation. 
(1) The penultima law requires the accentuation eradvérsum, 
and it is unlikely that the penultima law was ordinarily violated 
in this word; in fact the way in which Gellius brings up the 
topic shows that the familiar accent was on the penult. Neither 
is it likely that an unusual pronunciation of the word could 
have established itself in a line of Terence except under com- 
pulsion of the meter. (2) It would be a remarkable coincidence 
that in all three passages the ictus should harmonize with the 
accent prescribed. We are fairly driven to conclude that Probus, 
Annianus, and Gellius inferred accent from ictus, and conse- 
quently that accent and ictus had some common element. The 
only element that can have been common to them is stress. 

Other explicit testimony for an accented ictus is less im- 
portant on account of its late date. Aristides Quintilianus, ». 
31 M., explains ἄρσιν καὶ θέσιν by the appositives ψόφον καὶ ἠρεμίαν 5 
and the same doctrine seems to reappear in fuller form in 
Cassiodorus 2. 40: . 

Naturalis autem rhythmus animatae voci cognoscitur attri- 
butus; qui tunc melos pulchre custodit, si apte taceat, con- 
gruenter loquatur et per accentus viam musicis pedibus com- 
posita voce gradiatur. 

Aristides probably lived in the third century A. D., and his 
work was largely based upon good ancient sources; but it is 
possible to explain away the apparent significance of his words 
by assuming that he refers to the sound (ψόφον) of the down- 
beat and the lack of sound (ἠρεμίαν) of the up-beat.7* Cassio- 
dorus clearly refers to a difference between the two parts of the 


28 This is almost certainly what Marius Victorinus means in VI, 40. 
14 f. K.; Est enim arsis sublatio pedis sine sono, thesis positio cum sono. 
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foot in the amount of vocal sound; but he belongs to the sixth 
century, and he may be partly dependent upon the Roman 
writers about to be mentioned. 

The Roman grammarians translate ἄρσις by such words as 
sublatwo, elatio, elevatio and θέσις by positio, depositio, etc., and, 
beginning with the fourth century, they often add defining geni- 
tives, as when Martianus Capella says, IX 974: Arsis est eleva- 
tio, thesis depositio vocis ac remissio."* 

In the same century the use of accentus for the stressed ictus 
appears. The earliest extant passage of the sort seems to be 
Servius, IV 425. 7 ff. K.: 

Arsis dicitur elevatio, thesis depositio. Quotienscumque con- 
tingit ut tres sint syllabae in pede vel quinque, quoniam non 
licet in divisione temporum eyllabam scindi, sed aut principio 
adplicatur aut fini, idcirco debemus considerare, media syllaba 
cui parti coniungi debeat. Et hoc ex accentu colligimus. Nam 
si in prima syllaba fuerit accentus [¢vv] arsis duas syllabas 
possidebit [Guu]; si autem in media syllaba [vd], thesi duas 
syllabas damus [u/du]. 

It is scarcely a coincidence that Servius is also the earliest 
author who clearly defines the Latin accent as a stress accent. 
Shortly before his time the etress element, which had always 
been present in the Latin accent, had come to predominate over 
the pitch element to such an extent that it was natural to say, 
as Servius did (IV 426. 16 K.), Accentus in ea syllaba est quae 
plus sonat. Having formulated this definition of accentus he 
naturally applied the word to the stressed ictus. 

There is, then, little direct testimony in favor of a stressed 
ictus, and, as far as I know, none at all earlier than the first 
century A.D. Taken by itself it could scarcely be regarded as 
deciding the question; but it furnishes an important corrobora- 
tion of the arguments which we have reviewed above.- 

So far we have been considering Greek and Latin together, 
and our attention has been directed largely toward the origin 
and early history of classical versification, which was, of course, 
Greek. We have now to consider an argument which applies 
directly only to Latin poetry. I have shown (CP. XIV 234-244, 
373-385, AJP. XLIT 289-308) that the Roman poets tried to 


14The confusion of the terms arsis and thesis among the Romans 
has often been discussed, and it may be passed over here. 
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secure definite correspondence between accent and ictus. The 
argument, as far as it applies to the early dramatists, is sum- 
marized in my Pronunciation of Greek and Latin 211f., and 
the more elaborate proof as to the practice of the dactylic poets 
18 outlined in 7ZAPA. LII 13-15. I forbear to repeat. 

The conclusion is that when the Romans adopted the Greek 
measures they were confronted with the necessity of accommo- 
dating to the Latin accent the stressed ictus which was employed 
in their models. Latin verses composed, as Greek verses were, 
without attention to the accent of the language would have com- 
pelled the Romans to mispronounce their native tongue. Hence 
the dramatic poets took pains to make accent and ictus fall upon 
the same syllables as far as possible. The Greek iambic and 
trochaic measures admitted a great many resolutions and sub- 
stitutions, and the Roman poets gained much additional freedom 
by admitting irrational feet everywhere except at the end of the 
line. With this relaxation of the rigor of Greek technique it 
was possible to gain harmony of accent and ictus most of the 
time. The exceptions are largely due to the ictus on the final 
syllable of all lines with the iambic close. One may suspect that 
this ictus (the weaker one in its dipody) was neglected by the 
Romans, in order to avoid frequent stressing of the ultima—a 
practice almost as foreign to the Latin language as oxytonesis 
of a word like seeing is to English.*® 

The Greek hexameter was more difficult to compose than 
iambic and trochaic verses, in proportion as it permitted less 
resolution and substitution.. Consequently Emnius found it im- 
possible to secure in his epic poem such harmony of accent and 
ictus as he attained in his plays. He found, however, that har- 
mony could easily be secured at the close of the hexameter line, 
and he took pains to do this. The intractable words and phrases 
which could be got into the verse only with conflict of accent and 
ictus (6. g., ferint, sonttis, militias, mart magnd) were thus, 
for the most part, crowded into the first three or four feet. 
Finally Ennius seems to have made a virtue of necessity. He 
apparently used the unavoidable clash of accent and ictus in the 


18 For this reason I omitted accent marks on the iambic close in my 
edition of The Andria of Terence, although I marked the ictus in all 
other positions. 
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early part of the verse to give his language that air of aloofness 
from everyday life which he regarded as essential to epic poetry. 
His successors carried the practice further, until, in classical 
times, the striving after clash in the first four feet was compar- 
able with the effort to produce harmony in the last two feet.’® 

But can we believe that the Roman dactylic poets ever in- 
tentionally did such violence to their language? As noted above, 
we refuse to accent the second syllable of seeing although the 
flow of the verse seems to demand it. Were the Romans less 
sensitive to mistakes in pronunciation? The reply is that an 
established literary tradition can justify any departure from 
the usual form of speech: 6. g., wind (== ventus) rhyming with 
kind. Such a tradition, for educated Romans, was provided by 
Greek hexameters. Since these were recited with six regularly 
recurring stresses, Latin hexameters must take the same form. 
Such a verse must always have been somewhat artificial; it is 
no wonder that the Latin hexameter failed to propagate itself 
in the poetry of the Romance languages.” 

At any rate the evidence seems clear that the Roman poets 
tried to accommodate accent and ictus in composing their verses, 
and they would naturally do this only if accent and ictus con- 
tained a common element. 

We have, then, seven arguments for a stressed ictus—not all 
of equal importance, but all, I think, of some validity. 

(1) Since syllables consist of increments of sound, and since 
the increments can be added to only by stress, any combining 


26The evidence for these statements will be found in the articles 
referred to above. 

ἍΤ Τὸ is likely, as maintained by Hale, PAPA. XXVI, pp. xxvi-xxx, 
that in reciting verse the Romans retained some stress on the syllables 
ordinarily accented; but such a practice cannot have made the stressed 
ictus really harmonize with the Latin accent. 'We may note in passing 
that part of the argument upon which this suggestion was based appears 
to be unsound. Great importance is attached to a line from Matthew 
Arnold in which the phrase atstere Fdétes occurs with the verse accent 
as here indicated. The fact is that in prose as well as in verse such a 
word as austere is accented on the first syllable if it is followed in the 
game phrase by ἃ word with accent on the first syllable. The great 
contrast between English and Latin verse is to be found in the impos- 
sibility of accenting a syllable as weak as the final one of seeing, 
whereas any Latin syllable might stand under the ictus. ) 
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of a syllabic rhythm into a secondary rhythm of feet implies 
stress. 

(2) The development of dance and time-beat alongside of 
verse is understandable only as due to sympathetic muscular 
contractions coincident with rhythmic increases of sensation. 
The only possible increase of sensation in verse—aside from the 
syllabic waves themselves—is due to stress. 

(3) Even if we are disposed to look upon the connection of 
dance and time-beat with verse as something too far beyond the 
threshold of history to be explained, we must admit that there 
was such a connection in historical times, and verse recited to 
the accompaniment of dance or time-beat would inevitably take 
on a sympathetic stress. 

(4) While the terminology of ancient rhythmic and metric 
has little bearing upon our question, the word ῥυθμός itself prop- 
erly means “ wave,” and implies alternating increase and de- 
crease in the amount of sound, that is, of stress. 

(5) There is abundant ancient testimony that the recitation 
of verse ordinarily differed from the delivery of prose, and we 
can find no satisfactory interpretation of certain of the passages 
concerned except on the assumption of a stressed ictus. 

(6) There is a little direct ancient testimony for a stressed 
ictus, beginning with Probus as quoted by Aulus Gellius. 

(7) The efforts of the Roman poets to secure a definite rela- 
tion of accent and ictus prove that Latin accent and the ictus 
of classical verse had a common element. This can have been 
nothing else than stress. 


E. H. Sturtevant. 
YaLE UNIVERSITY. 


III—THE PROEMS OF THE ILIAD AND THE 
ODYSSEY. 


“Tt occurs to us,” writes Fielding in Tom Jones, “that the 
principal merit of both the prologue and the preface is that they 
be short.” Homer nowhere better justifies Horace’s semper ad 
eventum festinat than in his proems and the few verses of 
additional exposition which follow them. Fielding would not 
have denied in a serious moment, we think, that combined with 
brevity should be sufficiency. The object of the present paper 
is to test the sufficiency of the introductory portions of Ihad 
and Odyssey, and at the same time to point out resemblances 
between the two which should be taken into consideration in, 
estimating the view of the Chorizontes. Emphasis will also 
be laid on the merits, rather than on the defects, of the Homeric 
introductions; for, while the critic ought to point out the short- 
comings of his author, too, it seems reasonable when a poetical 
work has, like the Homeric poems, for a century been examined 
chiefly for blemishes, to give greater weight to the other side 
of the account. 

It is now generally recognized that both Iliad and Odyssey 
are continuous narratives, without break or lacuna which must 
be filled by the imagination of the listener or reader. The 
introductions therefore include, in addition to the proems, only 
those verses which come before the action of the poems begins 
and the narratives start to move, i. e., ὁ γὰρ ἦλθε (A12) and 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν Αἰθίοπας perexiafe (a22). Even a cursory reading of 
these introductory verses reveals two striking features, the 
speed’ with which the poet brings us to the beginning of his 


In other great epic poems the beginning of the action is delayed 
for various reasons, to explain the purpose of the poem or its superior- 
ity to others, or to dedicate it to some patron, but chiefly because the 
poet is striving for ‘epic breadth’ by means of an over-elaboration 
which Homer, the story-teller par excellence, would have found utterly 
foreign to his genius. The narrative begins in the Aeneid at verse 34; 
Paradise Lost, at vs. 50; Tasso’s Jerusaleme, at vs. 40; the Lusiads of 
Camoens, at ve. 145; Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, at vs. 33, and Spen- 
eer’s Faery Queene, after four stanzas of nine lines each, in addition to 
the letter of exposition addressed to Raleigh. With this we may com- 
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tale—in the Odyssey the introductory exposition must be some- 
what longer for reasons which will be given later—and the 
striking likeness of the two proems (A 1-8, a 1-10). (1) In 
order of words and in syntax. First comes the theme (μῆνιν = 
ἄνδρα), then the invocation (ἄειδε, θεά == μοι ἔννεπε, Μοῦσα), then 
a four-syllable adjective to characterize the theme (οὐλομένην = 
πολύτροπον) ; this is expanded by a relative clause (ἢ pupil 
᾿Αχαιοῖς ἄλγε᾽ ἔθηκεν = ὃς μάλα πολλὰ wAdyy$y),? which in turn 
is further elaborated by two 3é-clauses (πολλὰς δ᾽, αὐτοὺς δέ = 
πολλῶν δ᾽, πολλὰ δ᾽). 

(2) Both proems refer to the vast possibilities of the theme 
(pupl == μάλα πολλά: πολλὰς δ᾽ == πολλῶν δ᾽, πολλὰ δ᾽). 

(3) Both indicate the sorrows to be described (ἄλγε᾽ ἔθηκεν 

(4) At the end of the proem in both poems the thought 
returns to the beginning. This is better done in the Odyssey, 
where θεά, εἰπὲ καὶ ἡμῖν, repeats with a pretty chiasmus po 
ἔννεπε, Μοῦσα, of vs. 1. This ‘ paragraphing’ is less clear in 
the Iliad; still ἐρίσαντε. . . ᾿Αχιλλεύς (vss. 6f.) repeats the 
thought of μῆνιν .. . ᾿Αχιλῆος, and the question, τίς τ᾽ dp ogee 
θεῶν ἔριδι ξυνέηκε μάχεσθαι ; recalls us to ἄειδε, θεά. 

(5) In both proems we notice an important omission, which 
illustrates Horace’s res non secus ac notas: the poet takes it for 


pare Dante’s letter to Can Grande—but the Divine Comedy, regarded 
as an epic, is quite apart, from all others. 

* The first verse of the Thebais, 

“Apyos ἄειδε, θεά, πολυδίψιον, ἔνθεν ἄνακτες, 

which is all that we have of the proem of this poem, is a merely formal 
imitation of Homer. Argos is not the theme of the poem, and the 
adjective is a mere filler. The two adjectives of the Homeric proems, 
on the other hand, cheracterize the hero of their respective poems at the . 
very start of the tale in the particular aspect in which he is to be seen 
throughout the poem. Odysseus is never at a loss in an acute situa- 
tion, although in chronic delays like those on the isles of Circe and of 
Calypso he needs assistance; and the influence of the wrathful Achilles 
is ever baneful, to himself, to his friend Patroclus, and to his comrades 
in arms, as well as to the Trojans and Hector. 

* Some editors think this a mere rhetorical question. But Vergil did 
not: Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine laeso, etc.; nor did Milton, 
P. L., 27 ff., “Say firet what cause ... who firet seduced them to that 
foul revolt.” 
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granted that his hearers will locate the wrath of Achilles in 
the Trojan War, and that in the ἀνὴρ πολύτροπος they will recog- 
nize Odysseus. Perhaps it is nearer the truth to say that Homer 
develops his theme slowly, giving only so much information as 
is necessary to awaken and hold the attention of his audience. 

(6) In the mention of the time at which the narrative 
begins, the resemblance of the two proems is only formal (ἄειδε 
.. « ἐξ οὗ δὴ τὰ πρῶτα διαστήτην ἐρίσαντε, “ Begin with the angry 
quarrel of the two kings, which led to the Wrath,” = τῶν ἁμόθεν 
ye... εἰπέ, ‘Begin anywhere in the Wanderings.’).* In the 
Iliad the natural and obvious starting-point is the quarrel. The 
Odyssey, on the other hand, is to narrate ‘long wanderings 
after the sack of Ilios.’ The constructive masterstroke of the 
poem is the concentration of the action into a period of approx- 
imately forty days. This concentration is obtained by bidding 
the Muse begin ‘at any point’: on ἅμόθεν depends the whole 
artful device of the poet. By using this adverb he gives him- 
self carte blanche, as it were, to begin where he desires. But 
this makes necessary in the Odyssey a slightly longer intro- 
duction than the Jivad requires. 

Bekker and others have found a blemish in the reference to 
the loss of the Comrades in the proem. Yet nothing could be 
more appropriate. The Wanderings of a hero is a theme far 
vaguer than the Wrath of a hero. In the former case the poet 
“must focus our attention definitely at the start if he would 
hold us. So first he eliminates the Comrades. Incidentally 
he thus marks the limits of the wanderings which occurred 
before the opening of the story and which form the contents 
of the Apologue, the third clearly marked chapter of the tale 
(compare ἐπεὶ Τροίης ἱερὸν πτολίεθρον ἔπερσεν, a 2, and the brief 
description of the destruction of the Comrades in vss. 6-9, with 


“In taking ἐξ od δὴ τὰ πρῶτα, κτλ., with ἄειδε, rather than with the 
words immediately preceding, Διὸς δ᾽ éreXelero βουλή, we follow Aris- 
tarchus and the older authorities. This makes Διὸς δ᾽ éredelero βουλή 
parenthetical. We shall try to establish this interpretation by other 
arguments in a paper to be published in Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, LIII. It is enough to say here that the 
rejected method of construing has no support in the Iliad: the poet 
does not eay that either Fate or its guardian, Zeus, haa anything to do 
with the resulte of the Wrath until Thetis has made her request. 

4 
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639, Ἰλιώθεν με φέρων, κτλ. and » 127 ff.). At the same time he 
gives an interesting example of the adventures of the hero. 

But the poet of the Odyssey cannot stop with this delimita- 
tion of his theme. In the Iliad, the exposition which is given 
by the few verses which immediately follow the proem is very 
brief, for all that is needed is a synopsis of what brought about 
the quarrel: Apollo, angered at the insult to his priest, destroys 
the host with a plague. Then the narrative is in full swing. 
But in the Odyssey, the diversity of place—which in the Iliad 
is nearly constant, since only the home of the gods on Olympus 
withdraws our attention from the Trojan Plain— and the 
length of time, both hinted at in the proem, are so great that a 
somewhat longer prologue is required. The point at which the 
Muse, by the poetic fiction, takes up the story in the Odyssey 
is after all the other heroes have reached home. This, like the 
elimination of the Comrades, helps to focus attention on 
Odysseus; in both cases the hero gains perspective by the con- 
trast. As Lehrs remarked, the Comrades perished by their 
folly, while the ἀνὴρ πολύτροπος was saved. So in this second 
adjustment of the focus upon the hero, all the other living 
chieftains are at home and rid of their adventures in war and 
on the sea, but Odysseus is detained in the cave of the nymph. 
Odysseus alone now holds our attention. The poet proceeds to 
make his situation clearer to us both in time and in place. 
The years have rolled around. Exactly how many we are not 
told until 8174.5 Fate has willed his return in this tenth year 
(in 6174 ff. we learn that his long absence was fated). The 
gods pity him—all except Poseidon. But they do nothing for 
Odysseus. The efforts which the Olympians put forth in the 
war apparently satisfied their appetite for activity. Besides, 
with the exception of Athena and Poseidon, they have nothing 
at stake. This is fortunate for the poet: in the Iliad he has 
exhausted the possibilities of a quarrel among the heaven- 
dwellers. But this is aside from our argument. The point is 


®In the Iliad, too, we do not know that the action takes place in the 
tenth year until B 134. It is worth while to note the closeness of the 
parallel, whether we attach much importance to it or not: in both, 
poems the time of the action is the tenth year; we are told of this in 
approximately the same part of either poem, and the tenth year is 
mentioned for the first time by a speaker in a public assembly. 
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that vss. 11-19a, not paralleled in the Zltad,° are made necessary 
by ἁμόθεν (vs. 10), which needs a clearer demarcation: the 
story begins at the point where all the Comrades have perished, 
all the surviving heroes have returned home, and fate has 
willed that Odysseus shall likewise return. 

But he is not yet rid of his struggles and with his family. 
This interpretation of καὶ μετὰ οἷσι φίλοισι (vs. 19a), which is 
indicated by the comments of the Schol. and Eustathius (1384, 
8), marks by a chiastic balance of words“ the contrast between 
Odysseus and the other heroes. The modern rendering, “not 
even there was he rid of his struggles even among his dear ones,” 
has in its favor, it is true, the sequence of ideas εἰς ᾿ἸΙθάκην, οὐδ᾽ 
ἔνθα. But anyone who has paid attention to the single words 
and short phrases that run over after a verse which suffers 
enjambement will have noticed that these, though they may add 
a thought that makes for clearness, are oftentimes little more 
than fillers. They seem to have been used to make a change 
in the rhythm by giving a pause in the sense within the first 
two feet, especially at the trihemimeral caesura, and are not by 
any means always followed by epexegesis. Against the modern 
interpretation there are at least two serious objections. The 
coming of the year in which fate had decreed the return of 
Odysseus is far from being equivalent to the time of his actual 
return. Hence we are confronted with two sudden transitions 
—from Calypso to Ithaca and back again—which are disturb- 
ing in their un-Homeric abruptness. Surely we could have | 
expected the poet to have lessened the harshness of these transi- 
tions by the use of μέλλεν, instead of (πεφυγμένος) ἦεν. This, 
however, may be a matter of personal feeling. But certainly 


*In the Iliad the introductory portion consists of two parts, proem 
and the brief exposition, vss. 9-12a; in the Odyssey, of three: proem, 
and exposition in two divisions, a. vss. 11-19a, which defines the time 
and place at which the story begins, and, b. vss. 19b-21, which leads us 
directly to the beginning of the narrative. Exposition a. is made 
necessary by ἁμόθεν; exposition Ὁ. is paralleled by A 9-12a. 

*°'Vs. 12) (vss. 18b-19a, 


a Ὁ 6 bd’ c vb’ b c 
οἴκοι ἔσαν πόλεμόν τε πεφευγότες ἠδὲ θάλασσα») (οὐδ᾽ ἔνθα πεφνγμένος Fey ἀέθλων 
a 
καὶ μετὰ οἷσι φίλοισι, i. e., a, b, c, b, 6) (δ΄, b, ¢, a). 
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there can be no objection to the use of καί rather than οὐδέ 
(which troubled Ameis) in vs. 19a. Riddell refers to y 349 and 
€182. We might add A 95, οὐδ᾽ ἀπέλυσε θύγατρα καὶ οὐκ ἀπεδέξατ᾽ 
ἄποινα. 

The modern interpretation of vas. 18-19a, even if sufficiently 
supported, does not interfere with our analysis, in so far as this 
has shown the reason for the insertion in the Odyssey of a sec- 
ond division in the introduction which comes between the proem 
and the beginning of the narration, viz., the need to mark more 
clearly the time and place which ἁμόθεν leaves vague. 

With vs. 19b, the parallel between Iliad and Odyssey is clear 
again: in the former about three verses are needed to tell us 
that Apollo was the cause of the quarrel which led to the 
Wrath, and then the narration begins; in the latter, we learn 
in two and a half verses that the gods pitied Odysseus, and 
Poseidon was wroth with him. Then with the going of the 
latter to the feast of the Aethiopians the action starts. 

We have said that in the Ziad the poet begins obviously and 
naturally with the origin and occasion of the Wrath. Likewise 
in the Odyssey, he might well have begun with the divine cause, 
other than fate, for the long detention of the hero. Vergil 
thus artlessly explains the cause of the wanderings and hard- 
ships of his hero before he begins to tell the story. But Homer, 
with greater skill, prefers to ‘dramatize’ it by putting it into 
the lips of Zeus. This makes it necessary to introduce the 
Olympians at the beginning of his narration, instead of some- 
what later, as in the Iliad. And the gathering of the gods in 
a not only explains the anger of Poseidon, but serves several 
other purposes as well. When the story opens, the situation, 
both among the gods and on earth, is static, almost stagnant, 
as it is, for example, in the first sequel to the Three Musketeers. 
There is quiet, even to ennut, everywhere: Odysseus, bored 
almost to death (cf. 259) on Ogygia; the heroes all at home 
and free from care, and the Olympians with nothing to rouse 
them to action. This atmosphere of boredom could not better 
have been impressed upon us than by the opening words of 
Zeus: “Strange how mortals blame the gods!” The ἦθος of 
Zeus’s speech is excellent. Like many persons of enormous 
power when fully roused to action, he is at other times the 
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most blasé of individuals. When one lacks all motives for 
exertion, one is sometimes impelled to a mild, often plaintive, 
censure of others. So the Father of Men is made by the poet 
to recall the most recent instance of a mortal trying to shift 
from his own shoulders to fate the reason for his ruin. The 
folly of Aegisthus is chosen by the poet with a purpose—with 
two, in fact; to introduce a foil to the family of Odysseus (the 
Agamemnon story recurs in y, δ, A, v and w), and, what is of 
far greater importance, to bring into the tale one of its three 
leading threads. As I have shown at greater length in another 
paper (cf. note 4 above) the episodes of the liad are held to- 
gether in a surprising unity by one major motif, the Wrath of 
Achilles, and two minor ones, the first divine, the Plan of Zeus, 
and the second human, the Instrument, Hector, through whom 
the Plan is carried out. In the Odyssey, which must always be 
regarded as the sequel to the Iliad,” one can hardly be accused 
of forcing the material into the Procrustean bed of one’s own 
theory if one finds likewise two subordinate filaments of the 
plot which are essential in binding together into one continuous 
and unified tale the many woful adventures of the hero. These 
two secondary themes are, as in the Jliad, one divine, the Plan 
of Athena, and the other the human Instrument of the Plan, 
Telemachus. The Plan in the Odyssey is more artificial and 
less cumulative and tragic in its development. In the first 
place, it is a twofold plan—a fact which causes a somewhat 
inartistic break in the story at the beginning of ε, and an 
apparent lack of inventive power in the second use of a gath- 
ering of the Olympians. But perhaps this is unavoidable. As 
we have said, the poet has worked out the theme of dissension 
among the gods until it has no further interest for him or his 
audience. He therefore does not wish to bring the wills of 
Athena and Poseidon into opposition. Hence Hermes is chosen 
to start Odysseus on his homeward journey from Calypso’s 
isle, and Athena keeps in the background until he is safely 
landed in Ithaca and the curse of Polyphemus has been ful- 
filled. For a similar reason, and 8160 to deepen the impres- 
sion of the guile and prowess of Odysseus, Athena does not 


* Of. American Journal of Philology, XLIV, 49, and Sewanee Review, 
XXVIII (1920), 170. 
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appear in the adventures of the Apologue.* This accounts for 
the two distinct parts of the Plan; it does not explain why the 
crescendo both in action and in emotion, which is seen in the 
Iliad as the Plan of Zeus develops, is lacking in the Odyssey. 
This seems to be due to the less happy choice of the Instru- 
ment in the latter poem. 

That Telemachus is the Odyssean parallel to Hector as the 
human instrument by which the divine plan is carried out 
needs little argument. Remove these two secondary heroes 
from their respective poems, and only epic episodes, not an 
epic poem, remain. Telemachus® appears in sixteen books of 
the Odyssey, in all except ἐμ, from which he is of course 
barred by the circumstances, and he speaks more often than 
any other of the characters in either poem, except their 
respective heroes. He is the agent through whom we get 
a picture of the situation at Ithaca and also learn of the Re- 
turns of the heroes of the war— which is a desideratum in 
the sequel to the Iliad. Telemachus also furnishes the incen- 
tive for the plot of the Suitors, which both emphasizes their 
hybris and increases the interest as we approach the climax of 
the story. In fact, the Suitors, without Telemachus, lose half 
of their importance, just as there would be no tragic outcome 
of the Wrath if there were no Hector. And, finally, a lonely, 
tearful, vacillating and altogether human Penelope would be 
impossible if there were no Telemachus or his equivalent; she 
would have to be more decisive and energetic—more the queen, 
and less the woman. That the young prince does not grip our 
hearts, as Hector does, may be due to the poet’s precaution 
against making him a rival, in our attention, to his father, but 
more probably, is caused by the poet’s flagging power of crea- 
tion, or else by his lack of interest in the second generation of 
heroes.*° 

The introduction of the divine Plan and the human Instru- 
ment in the Odyssey is at the same time more ingenious and 
less satisfactory than in the Iltad. It seems clear that the poet 


®Cf. Class. Jour. XITI (1917), 528 f. 

5 For Hector’s importance in the Iliad see Professor Scott’s admirable 
discussion, The Unity of Homer (1921), 204-239; American Journal of 
Philology, XXXV, 309 ff. 

10 Cf. Sewanee Review, I. o. 
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meant by the mention of Orestes in the opening speech of Zeus 
(a 40 ff.) to suggest the second part of the Plan (cf. a 298, 
y 306-313): as Orestes avenged his father, so shall Tele- 
machus aid in the vengeance on the Suitors. But the inter- 
vention of Athena is insufficiently justified: there is nothing 
in it to be compared with the splendidly conceived origin of the 
Βουλὴ Διός. However, the audience, familiar with the legend 
of the Trojan War and with the Iltad, would accept it as natu- 
ral that the patron divinity of the hero should take the lead in 
his rescue. 

Wilamowitz finds in the absence of all reference to the 
Suitors [and consequently to Telemachus] a sure indication 
of the independence of the ‘ Telemachy.’** One might answer 
that the proem of the Iliad does not mention Hector, who is ᾽ 
essential to the climax of the Ur-Ilias. But the best rebuttal 
is that a proem is not a table of contents; 15 it is rather like the 
introduction of a speaker who is well known to the audience. 
It gives the theme of the tale which the Muse is to tell, with 
just enough detail to catch the attention. What comes between 
the proem and the Muse’s continuous narrative is the minimum 
of exposition that is needed to mark the point at which she will 
begin. ‘The proems and these verses of exposition in the Iliad. 
and the Odyssey resemble each other in length and style. But 
the vaguer theme of the Odyssey, and the device of the Apo- 
logue, make necesssary a clearer demarcation, not only of the 


11 Class. Weekly, V (1912), 219 ff. 

15 Of the many objections to the proem and introductory portions of 
the Odyssey we make the less mention because they are based either 
on the repeated verse or the ἅπαξ λεγόμενον, both of which are charac- 
teristic of Homer’s style, or on the objector’s particular theory of the 
Entstehung of the poem. We note only the latest objection, “Das 
stirende Nebeneinander vom Zorn des Poseidon und dem des Helios,” 
Meuli, Odyssee und Argonautica, 1921, reviewed by A. Hausrath in 
Phil. Woch., XLII (1922), 562. The ‘disturbing element,’ as we have 
already pointed out, is non-existent, since the anger of the Sun-god has 
to do with the loss of the Comrades, while that of Poseidon has intro- 
duced a static condition in the circumstances of Odysseus himeelf. 

** Athena’s formulation of her plan (a 88-95) verges upon this, and 
in so far is an artistic blemish. Something of the kind, however, is 
needed to lead the listener’s attention to the going of Athena to Ithaca. 
See Harvard Studies in Olassical Philology, XXXI (1920), 50. 
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theme itself, but also of time and place. This is gained through 
the use of ἁμόθεν in the proem, and this, in turn, requires an 
added section of exposition. Finally, in the Muse’s own intro- 
ductory chapter of either tale (A and a) a gathering of Olym- 
pians is employed to show the formation of the divine plan 
which determines the development of the plot. In the Odyssey 
this is placed at the beginning rather than at the end, because 


it adds an essential part of the necessary preliminary expo- 
sition. 
SAMUEL Εἰ. Bassett. 


University or VeaMone. 


IV.—AGAINST CURTAILING CATULLUS’ “ PASSER.” 


Catullus, Carmen II, appears in all the extant manuscripts as 
one unbroken whole.’ The editors, however, from the time of 
Lachmann to the present day, separate the last three from the 
preceding verses,” either assuming a lacuna before verse 11,8 or 
severing verses 11-13 from all connection with Carmen II.* 


+ The Baehrens-Schulze edition of Catullus (Leipzig, 1893) has a very 
misleading critical note: “ Versus 11-13 sine interstitio cum 10 coniungit 
V, sed in O aignum ἢ i. marg. ἃ. 11 appositum.” Professor Hale informs 
me that the mark referred to is a light paragraph mark, which is 
found also against the following lines: 1,8; 2, 7; 3, 1; 3, 18; 64, 1; 
64, 4; 64, 8; 64, 12. As Professor Hale says, if any one wishes to 
found an argument for the separation of 2, 11-13 upon the paragraph 
mark in O, then he must also account for the presence of the paragraph 
mark in those other places. In addition, paragraph marks of the 
same sort are found before the gloss, in the right margin, upon 2, 1; 
and upon the gloss, in the right margin, upon 64, 1. These marks stop 
where the glosses of the second hand stop, begin again where the glosses 
begin again, and stop with these. “They are,” says Professor Hale, 
“clearly the work of the writer of the glosses. The glosses themselves 
are due to the invention of the writer, so that it is morally certain 
that the paragraph marks are likewise due to his invention.” Professor 
Hale has looked through G and R and about sixty of the secondary 
MSS. and has nowhere found any indication that 2, 11-13 was to be 
separated from the rest of 2. This information, which Professor Hale 
has generously given me, is based on memoranda made in studying the 
MSS. themselves and has been verified by an examination of the photo- 
graphs of O, G, and R, which he caused to be made for his use. 

*Theodor Birt, to be sure (Commentariolus Catullianus Tertius, 
Marburg, 1895, pp. viff.), and also Giacomo Giri (De locis qui aut 
sunt aut habentur corrupti in Catulli carminibus, Augustae Tauri- 
norum, 1894, pp. δ ff.) interpret the poem as one unbroken whole, 
changing possem (vs. 9) to possum. Birt tries to justify this change 
on the ground that there is no parallel for a contrary-to-fact wish 
without a particle. (But cf. Ovid, Met. 8, 72 Dé facerent sine patre 
forem [cited by Roby, Latin Grammar, 1588]). On Birt’s interpre- 
tation vss. 9-13 are spoken by Lesbia. Both Birt’s and Giri’s inter- 
pretations seem to me extremely forced. 

* So, 6. g.. Lachmann (ed. 3, Berlin, 1874); Ellis (Oxford, 1878) ; 
Riese (Leipzig, 1884); BaehrensSchulze (Leipzig, 1893); Merrill 
(Boston, 1893); Stampini (Turin, 1921). Some editors—Riese, for 
example—manifest reluctance in their assumption of a lacuna. 

‘For various ways of disposing of these verses cf. Weise, Progr. von 
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Two reasons are given for assuming a lacuna. The less im- 
portant one is that Alexander Guarinus and Perreius stated that 
in an ancient manuscript there was a gap before vs. 11.5 How- 
ever, it seems questionable whether much weight should be 
attached to such statements of sixteenth-century scholars 
when they are opposed to the unanimous testimony of extant 
manuscripts.°® 

The more important reason for assuming a lacuna is that 
the interpretation of the poem as one unbroken whole presents 
a serious difficulty. Thus Merrill * remarks ad loc.: “ The change 
of mood from possem (v. 9) to est (v. 11) makes it probable 
that a lacuna exists here, though perhaps of only a single verse, 
containing in the form of an infinitive phrase some repetition 
of the thought in tecum ludere stcut tpsa.” 

Now it seems to me that the awkwardness of the change of 
mood is not obviated by the assumption of such a lacuna. We 
still have tam gratum est following awkwardly upon the con- 
trary-to-fact wish, tecum ludere . . . possem. 

The editors who completely sever the last three from the 
preceding verses are likewise defying the authority of the manu- 
scripts. They leave us in Carmen II, vss. 1-10, a poem which 
has, to be sure, lost the awkwardness mentioned, but has, at the 
same time, lost much of its beauty. 

Theodor Birt * has well said: “ Neque moneo nisi hoc, Pas- 
serem Catulli in Carmine II si versuum 11-13 amputatione 
affligatur, omni iam splendore carere, quasi si caudam suam 
bellam amiserit. Nam in hac maxime et carminis et aviculae 
ingenua elegantia conspicitur. . . . Et hoc illud fuisse poema 


Naumburg, 1863, p. 17; Baehrens, ed. Leipzig, 1876; Rostand-Benoist, 
ed. Paris, 1890; Friedrich, ed. Leipzig, 1908; H. A. J. Munro, Criticisms 
and Elucidations of Catullus, London, 1878, 2d ed. 1906; Bernhard 
Schmidt, ed. maior, Leipzig, 1887; Giri, op. cit. (supra, n. 2). 

δ According to Lachmann (ed. 3, Berlin, 1874), Guarinus stated con- 
cerning vs. 10: “Post hoc carmen in codice antiquissimo et manu 
acripto ingens sequitur fragmentum ”; Perreius: “In v. c. spatium est 
hic longum post quod sequitur, ‘Tam gratum mihi.’ ” 

¢It seems quite probable that Perreius’ statement is founded entirely 
upon that of Guarinus. See Giri, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 55, n. 1. 

τ Ed. Boston, 1893. 

*Op. cit. (supra, n. 2). 
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credunt ex quo ordiri placuerit Musae Veronensi quodque apud 
Martialem toti poesi Catullianae nomen dederit? ” 

I should like to suggest an interpretation which enables us 
to keep the poem—as the manuscripts give it—as a complete 
whole, and which is free from the objection that tam gratum 
est follows awkwardly upon the wish contrary-to-fact, tecum 
ludere ... possem. My interpretation is itself, however, liable 
to a new objection, namely, that it introduces into the poem 
a feature for which there is no precedent in Catullus. This 
objection will be considered when the interpretation has first 
been stated. 

We have in Carmen II, as it seems to me, a little dramatic 
scene, with the stage directions left out. The poet, being ad- 
mitted to Lesbia’s presence, finds her playing with her pet 
sparrow. He speaks to the sparrow — vss. 1-10 — but, while 
addressing the sparrow, he is really making an appeal, at once 
playful and passionate, to Lesbia. Now I assume that when 
the poet has spoken vs. 10 Lesbia shows by some action that 
the poet’s wooing is acceptable to her. She turns her attention 
from her pet sparrow to her youthful suitor, in response to the 
appeal of possem .. . tristts animi levare curas. 

It is after this, I take it, that the poet speaks the last three 
verses. The subject of est, in vs. 11, is not tecum ludere or 
some equivalent expression—as Ellis and Merrill, e. g., would 
have it—but Lesbia’s encouragement of the poet’s suit. The 
lover is saying “Thank you.”® The vagueness, in the lack of 
an expressed subject, is in keeping with the emotional situation. 

In favor of this interpretation, or at least quite in harmony 
with it, is the exuberant language of vss. 11-13. The compari- 
son of the poet’s joy to that of Atalanta would seem to be an 
unwarranted exaggeration,’® if the joy referred to were that of 
playing with the sparrow. If, however, the poet is referring 
to his delight at Lesbia’s gracious encouragement of his suit, 
the language is appropriate. One might compare C. CVII, 
which expresses Catullus’ joy at an unexpected visit of reconcili- 
ation from Lesbia. With particular reference to gratum and 


* Just as in Carmen CVII (see below). 
2° To be sure, Catullus is addicted to exaggeration. 
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aureolum (vss. 11 and 12 of the present poem) one might com- 
pare CVII, 3-4: 


Quare hoc est gratum nobis quoque, carius auro, 
Quod te restituis, Lesbia, mi cupido. 


My feeling as regards the emotional tone of the last 
three verses of the present poem agrees with that of Bernhard 
Schmidt," who separates these verses from the preceding and 
remarks: “ Ceterum quod poeta suum gaudium cum Atalantae 
componit, videtur colligi posse hos versiculos ad carmen perti- 
nuisse in quo ille de aliquo in amore Lesbiae successu sive vero 
sive opinato ageret.” 

As for the question, sometimes raised,’* of how far the details 
of this simile are meant to be pertinent, suffice it to say that 
they may have quite as much point, or quite as little, on the 
interpretation here suggested as on that which makes tecum 
ludere (or its equivalent) the subject of gratum est. 

Against my interpretation there is one objection. 1 am com- 
pelled to assume that in C. II Catullus makes a demand upon 
the imagination of his reader, such as he makes nowhere else in 
all his writings. Nowhere else in Catullus does one have to 
read between the lines. This objection, however, does not seem 
to me an overwhelming one. A man of genius need not always 
repeat himself. It seems to me that Catullus may very well have 
adopted in Carmen II a method which he never again employed. 
If, however, this objection be thought to invalidate my inter- 
pretation, there is still another way of interpreting the poem 
as an unbroken whole. This is the interpretation of Pro- 
fessor Kent, who has kindly offered to state his argument in an 
Addendum, which follows. 


ALICE F. BRAUNLICH. 
GoucHmr CoLLEas. 


11 Editio maior, Leipzig, 1887. 
12Cf. J. Simon, De comparationibus quae in Catulli carminibus le- 
guntur, Cilli, 1893, p. 22. 


V.—ADDENDUM ON CATULLUS’ PASSER. 


I agree with Dr. Braunlich that there is no reason to divide 
the second poem of Catullus into two parts, but that it presents 
one united and harmonious picture. In the relation of verses 
11-13 to the preceding lines, however, I disagree with her, and 
she has kindly allowed me to append my view, after her own 
exposition. 

There seem to be two difficulties, the indicative in gratum 
est, and the inconcinnity of the comparison. Let us take the 
former point first. Lane-Morgan, Latin Grammar? § 1497 
(cf. 88 1498-99), says: “ Certain verbs and verbal expressions 
denoting ability, duty, propriety, necessity, and the like, mostly 
with an infinitive, are regularly put in the indicative, even when 
the action of the infinitive is not performed.” This includes a 
number of neuter adjectives with forms of esse, the usual com- 
binations being listed in ὃ 1498. Hale and Buck, Latin Gram- 
mar, ὃ 582, 3, Ὁ, say: “With certain adjectives with est (or 
sunt), the Present Indicative is the fized tdiom in Ciceronian 
Latin, as against the Present Subjunctive, which is not used.” 
Cf. also Allen and Greenough, New Latin Grammar, ὃ 521, 8, 
note; Bennett, Latin Grammar, § 271; Harkness, Complete 
Latin Grammar, ὃ 525, 1-2; Burton, Lattin Grammar, 88 921- 
923. It is true that the present indicative is less frequent in 
such use than the imperfect, the perfect, and the pluperfect; 
but we can cite a considerable number of examples of the present 
tense, such as longum est, Cic. Verr. 2. 1. 60. 156; Sest. 5. 12; 
Phil. 3. 2. 10; the equivalent phrase longa referre mora est, 
Ovid Met. 13. 205; satiwus est, Cic. pro Rosc. Amer. 150. In all 
of these, the natural rendering in English is by a phrase of 
potentiality, not by a statement of fact. 

I should therefore render these verses as follows, understand- 
ing from the preceding sentence as subject of est the words 
tecum ludere sicut ipsa: “ {Τὸ play with you as she does> would 
be as pleasant as ...”’ The reason for the present est, after 
the imperfect possem, is that the imperfect expressed the present 
unrealization of the wish; the present indicative, equal to the 
present subjunctive, has reference to a possible future realiza- 
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tion. Anything but the present indicative would seem to me 
utterly out of place; Catullus could not here admit the unattain- 
ability of his desires. 

Now as to the inconcinnity of the comparison: All the poet 
means is that the privilege of playing with the sparrow is as 
attractive to him, as the golden apple was to Atalanta; that the 
nimble maid was willing to stop and pick up the golden apple, 
was ἃ sign that she was not too averse to the suit of her com- 
petitor in the race; if Lesbia grants Catullus the opportunity 
of playing with her sparrow, it will be a sign that she is not 
unresponsive to his passion. The logic is good enough for a 
poet, and especially for a poet desperately in love. I cannot 
agree with my colleague Professor W. B. McDaniel, who thinks 
otherwise, and, in CQ. 2. 166-169, inserts one line before verses 
11-13 and makes a separate poem of them. Neither can I agree 
with Ὁ. A. Slater, who, in CQ. 7. 122-125, entirely reconstructs 
the poem on the basis of manuscript G. 

For these reasons, Carmen II of Catullus seems to me a 
harmonious whole, the separation of which is inexcusable with- 
out reasons other than those which have as yet been advanced. 
Dr. Braunlich has called my attention to a long note by Riese, 
in his edition of 1884 (Leipzig), who seems to incline toward 
my interpretation, yet without being able to detach himself 
from previous separatist views. 

: RoLanpD G. Kent. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


VI—CICERO, AD ATTICUM IV, 16, 14. 


This passage seems to contain certain important facts about 
Caesar’s early plans for the rebuilding of the Forum and Cicero’s 
role as Caesar’s agent in buying up ground for the new struc- 
tures, but the passage is so confused and laconic, assuming as it 
does a knowledge of previous correspondence, that commentators 
can reach no agreement concering its meaning. It is now usual 
to insert in before monumentum in order to secure a gram- 
matical reading, but it is difficult to believe that Cicero could 
write so awkwardly as to define the phrase ut forum laxaremus 
by the word monumentum. 'The whole passage has a reasonable 
meaning if we reject the inserted in and place the words monu- 
mentum ... solebas after basilicam (three lines above). We 
then read: Paulus in medio foro basilicam, monumentum illud 
quod tu tollere laudibus solebas, jam paene texerat isdem anti- 
quis columnis; illam autem quam locavit facit magnificentissi- 
mam. Quid quaeris? nihil gratius illo monumento, nihil glori- 
osius. Itaque Caesaris amici (me dico et Oppium, dirumparis 
licet) ut forum laxaremus et usque ad Atrium Libertatis expli- 
caremus contempsimus sexcenties HS. ‘ Paulus, using the old 
columns, had almost completed the roof of the basilica in the 
Forum, that monument which you were wont to praise with so 
much enthusiasm ;1 but the one for which he has now let con- 
tracts he is building in the most magnificent style. I assure 
you, nothing could bring him more popularity and honor than 
that monument. Accordingly, Oppius and I, the friends of 
Caesar (that phrase will enrage you doubtless) are freely spend- 
ing sixty million sesterces to widen the Forum and to open it 
up as far as the Atrium Libertatis.’ 

The reference to Paulus’ new basilica is clearly not to the 
Basilica Julia, as topographers hold, but to a complete rebuilding 
of the Aemilia. It seems that Paulus had some time before this 
undertaken to repair the ancestral basilica and had almost com- 
pleted the work on a modest scale when he heard that Caesar 


1Tacitus also speaks of the Basilica Aemilia as a noble monument 
of the Aemilian family (Annales, III. 72). 
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intended to erect buildings in front and behind which would 
inevitably overshadow his structure. Hence he decided to tear 
down the basilica and jet contracts for an entirely new building ; 
and the remains of this basilica, which Boni has excavated, 
prove that he carried out his plan thoroughly. 

Cicero adds that the public approval of Paulus’ course was so 
marked as to encourage Caesar’s friends to renewed lavishness 
in their expenditures. Now it becomes clear that the phrase 
ut forum lazaremus refers to the widening of the Forum area 
southward to gain space for the Basilica Julia, while the words 
ad Atrium Inbertatts refer to the purchases of ground northwest 
of the Forum for the site of the Forum Julii. It seems then 
that Cicero and Oppius, and not Paulus, were entrusted by 
Caesar with the first plans of the Basilica Julia. 


TENNEY FRANK. 


Jones Horxiuve UNIvarsity. 


VII—NOTE ON THE JOHNS HOPKINS TABELLAE 
DEFIXIONUM. 


In Glotia XII (1922), pp. 65-66, ἘΠ, Vetter discusses a cer- 
tain passage in the text of the Johns Hopkins Tabellae De- 
fixionum which I published as a supplement to the American 
Journal of Philology XXXTII (1912), 1. Among his com- 
ments he includes two or three suggestions which together 
explain one sentence in particular more satisfactorily than I © 
was able to do in my annotations. Itis only appropriate that 
I should acknowledge and record this elucidation of the text in 
ἃ number of the same journal in which the text was first pub- 
lished. 

I accept Vetter’s contention that instead of quicquid (Avonia 
38) one should read either quisquis (<= quisque) or quisque 
itself ; furthermore I believe that his interpretation of the sen- 
tenve in which this word occurs is the right one. Accordingly, 
I submit a new translation of Plotius 38-41 and the correspond- 
ing sentence in the other tablets. “ Whether too much or too 
little has been written (i. e. by the author of the curse), I 
surrender and consign Plotius to thee in the same way as does 
one who has properly (legitime==according to the laws of 
magic) composed and written a defizw.” 

Vetter’s inference that the appeal to Proserpina indicates that 
the defigens is a woman is a happy one; it is well known that 
women in both blessing and cursing addressed their petitions to 
female divinities, 

Vetter reports that his friend Dr. Rudolf Egger who “ saw 
and read ” the tablets in Rome while they were in the possession 
of a dealer in antiquities has informed him that the tablets were 
discovered just outside the Porta Salaria. Such definite in- 
formation, though late, is welcome. However, the statement 
that Dr. Egger “ read ” the tablets is, probably unintentionally, 
misleading. In 1909 when I undertook the decipherment of the 
tablets, I was given access to the notes made upon them by Dr 
Egger and later by Professor Christian Huelsen in their en- 
_deavor to recover a connected text. Both sets of notes were very 
meagre, but I was very grateful to their authors for even the 
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little help they afforded me at the outset of what seemed a hope- 
less task. Nevertheless, by no stretch of the imagination can 
Dr. Egger’s effort be truthfully called a “reading” of the 


tablets. 
W. SHERWOOD Fox. 


UNTVERSITY Or Wusrsrn Ontankio, 
Lowpor, OaNabA. 


REPORTS. 


Hermes LVITI (1922), parts 1 and 2. 


Carl Robert tJan. 17, 1922 (Preface). Georg Wissowa gives 
a brief account of Robert’s work. 


Die Gliederung der rhetorischen TEXNH und die Horazische 
Epistula ad Pisones (1-62). K. Barwick establishes the tradition 
of two types of rhetorical schemes in the Ad Herennium, Cicero, 
Quintilian etc., namely: inventio, dispositio, elocutio, memoria, 
pronuntiatio; and again: exordium, narratio, divisio, confirma- 
tio—confutatio, conclusio (cf. Ad. Her. I, 3 and 4). These two 
schemes are distinct in Cic. partit. oratoriae and in Mart. 
Capella; but are usually more or less interwoven. The Sicilian 
rhetoric began with the partes orationis, and dealt exclusively 
with the genus judiciale. Isocrates, under the influence of Gor- 
gias and Thrasymachus, gave a prominent place to λέξις, and 
included in his teaching (he did not publish a τέχνη) the genus 
deliberativum and demonstrativum. Plato criticized this older ° 
rhetoric as superficial and advocated a deeper study, in which 
he was followed by Aristotle. But before Aristotle published 
his extant rhetoric, there entered as an important factor in the 
development of rhetoric Theodectes, who was a pupil of Isocrates 
and Plato and a friend of Aristotle. Barwick develops a theory 
from an analysis of Arist. rhetoric, according to which the τέχνης 
τῆς Θεοδέκτου συναγωγῇ, to which Aristotle refers, consisted of two 
books dealing resp. with πίστεις and λέξις, which Aristotle wrote 
at the suggestion of Theodectes, and a third book entitled τάξις, 
in which Theodectes set forth the traditional divisions of πρό- 
Aoyos, διγγησις etc. This work served Anaximenes as a model, 
which explains his dependence on Aristotle, although his τέχνη 
preceded the extant rhetoric of Aristotle, who in his turn revised 
and expanded his earlier work, devoting two books to the πίστεις, 
and condensed in book III, books II and III of the Theodecteia. 
That Aristotle modified earlier views is indicated by the twofold 
classification, in his extant rhetoric, of the πίστεις ἐξ ἥθους καὶ 
πάθους, Which Barwick thinks he characterized in his original 
draft as ἄτεχνοι; but which later in life, when he had recognized 
the practical importance of persuasion, he made part of the 
πίστεις ἔντεχνοι. This explanation would clarify the somewhat 
confusing composition of Aristotle’s rhetoric. The Hellenistic 
rhetoric developed the two types of rhetorical divisions: the 
Aristotelian, and the Theodectean-Isocratean. The πίστεις were 
now named εὕρεσις, suggested by Plato, who in Phaedrus 236 A, 
associates this with διάθεσις (- τάξι). Heraclides Ponticus 
was probably the one who not only introduced these changes, 
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but included the standpoint of the artifex, which involved the 
considerations of φύσις, μελέτη and ἐπιστήμη. Now, in as much 
as Heraclides also wrote a work περὶ ποιητικῆς καὶ τῶν ποιητῶν, 
it would seem, according to Barwick, that Horace’s ars poetica 
can be analysed more clearly with the above background, which 
he undertakes in detail. 


ΕΙΚΩΣ ΔΟΙῸΣ (63-79). E. Howald discusses this phrase 
and synonymous expressions, which recur Tepeatedly in Plato’s 
Timaeus. Although in certain passages eixws λόγος etc. implies 
8 desire for scientific probability, this becomes more than doubt- 
ful when we read passages | like (55 ἘΠ) διὸ γῇ μὲν τοῦτο (τὸ κυβικὸν 
εἶδος) ἀπονέμοντες τον εἰκότα λόγον διασῴζομεν, which display a 
mystic tendency. The Timaeus is, in the main, a myth, but some 
parts must be designated as mystical. Howald finds it necessary 
to check a recent tendency which tries to free Plato from the 
charge of mysticism, which is supposed to have originated with 

immediate successors. This tendency is due to discoveries 
revealing Plato’s scientific interest in recent doctrines (cf. Ida 
Hammer-Jensen, Demokrit und Platon, in Archiv fiir Gesch. d. 
Philosophie XXIII (1910), pp. 92-211 and Eva Sachs, Die 
fiinf oe Korper, Philol. Unters. 24. Heft, Berlin 
1917). 


Amphiaraia und Panathenaia (80-106). ἘΠ Preuner says 
that the list of victors at the greater Amphiaraia of Oropus (IG 
VII 414) still furnishes the oldest detailed program for μουσικῆς 
and γυμνικοὶ ἀγῶνες, and shows the same to be true for the ἱππικοὶ 
dyaves by restoring IG II 5, 978b, which has been shown to 
belong to the above inscription. The fact that the victors in the 
horse-races were Athenians, to which can be added that in the 
athletic contests all the victorious παῖδες ἀπὸ γυμνασίων were Athe- 
nians, shows that the date of the above Amphiaraia coincides 
with the period of Athens’ control of Oropus. Preuner narrows 
this down to 335 B. C. His restoration is made possible by the 
στοιχηδόν form of the fragmentary inscription and by a com- 
parison with the Panathenaic inscriptions of the fourth century 
B. C. (IG II 965) and with those of the second century B. C. 
(1. c. 966 ff.). These various inscriptions supplement one an- 
other, so that a remarkably diversified program for these fes- 
tivals is displayed. Preuner discusses numerous details, includ- 
ing their early history, the reforms of Pericles and the part 
played by the Odeon. Preuner regards as more than probable 
that the Σάτυρος ᾿Ηλεῖος (mentioned twice among the athletic 

‘victors at Oropos) is the same as the famous boxer whose statue 
by Silanion stood in Olympia, and accordingly assigns this 
sculptor to the second half of the fourth century B. C. 


Zu Menanders Heros und Epitrepontes (107-118). G. Jach- 
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mann discusses scenes in Heros 55 ff. and in Epitrepontes 585 ff., 
with especial reference to the views of Sudhaus and Robert. He 
accepts Ida Kapp’s view of the localities in Epitrep. (cf. A. J. P. 
37, 364). 


Die Sonnenfinsternis des Ennius und der Voriulianische Ka- 
lender (119-133). Karl Iulius Beloch holds that the Roman 
practice of determining the beginning of the month by observa- 
tion of the new moon continued only until Cn. Flavius had 
reformed the calendar (Macrob. I 15, 9), the date of which he © 
fixes at March 7, 303 B. C., by the fact that the new moon of 
March 4 was not visible before the evening of March 6 (cf. Liv. 
IX 46,1; Plin. N. H. XXXITI 18). This date is confirmed by 
the eclipse of Ennius, which was recorded in the tabulae pon- 
tificum, as shown by Ennius’ phrase: Nonis Iunis soli luna 
obstitit et nox (cf. Cato Orig. IV frag. 77 Peter). But in a 
moon-determined month no eclipse could take place on the fifth 
of the month; neither, in emending Cic. Rep. I 16, 25, which 
dates this eclipse: Nonis Iuniis anno quinquagesimo fere post 
Romam conditam, can any minor eclipse be considered. Hence, 
rejecting the emendation of Soltau (Proleg. p. 85), of Unger 
(Iwan Miiller’s Handb. I? 807 ff.) and of B. Sepp (Zeitschr. 
fiir Bayer. Gymn.-Schulwesen, 1886, p. 161) he emends: anno 
quinquagesimo et quadringentesimo, and holds that the only 
acceptable major eclipse was that of June 13, 288 B. C. This 
then was the first eclipse recorded in the tabulae pontificum and 
fell on June 5th of the reformed calendar. A number of his- 
torical events can be satisfactorily tested on this basis. A 
chronological table from 303 B. C. to 197 B. C. concludes the 
article. 

Consulartribunen und Censoren (134-149). ἘΠ, Miinzer ex- 
plains the surprising number of nine military tribunes for the 
year 380 B. C. recorded in the fragment of the Capitoline Fasti, 
discovered 1899 (Archiol. Anzeiger 1900, 6), as the result of 
adding three censors to the six military tribunes. For Livy VI 
27,4. relates that in 380 B. Οὐ. when the censor Postumius died, 
his colleague Sulpicius abdicated, whereupon two other censors 
were elected in their place. ‘The redactor of the Fasti Cap. 
might now have recorded ten military tribunes; but realizing 
that a college of Decemvirs at this date would have been recog- 
nized as a fraud, he omitted the name of the deceased Postu- 
mius; hence the number nine. The discusion deals with numer- 
ous details. 


Zu Nonius (150-154). E. Hedicke emends Nonius p. 175, 
22 M. (cf. Lindsay, last edition): subsicivum] secundum, se- 
quens to a new word: subicivum; but shows the correctness of 
the following subsicivum which is glossed with: positum suc- 
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cedens, succidaneum. In the case of diligit] dividit (Plautus in 

Curculione), he thinks that Nonius found diligit (for dissicit) 

in his Plautus, and in glossing this with dividit, he exemplified 

tn ΣῈ criticism: homo ineptus ex ipso loco significationem 
git. 

Miscellen: F. Hiller v. Gaertringen (155-156) restores an 
inscription from Aigeai (or Aigaiai Strabo XIV 676) to read: 
Κιλικίαν, ἅτις ἐστὶν τέρμα τᾶς xpos [δυσμὰς ᾿Ασίας] instead of [ἀνα- 
τολὰς Α.] in Bull. Hell. XXVIII 1904, 421. The known adven- 
tures of Perseus in Cilicia were confined to his founding of 
Tarsus, according to Voligraff; but v. G. interprets this inscrip- 
tion to show that he also dedicated a statue of Athena at Aigeai. 
—E. Taubler (156-160) discusses four fragments of Naevius’ 
Bellum Poenicum, which have been erroneously referred to the 
treaty of 241 B. C.—F. Bechtel (160) emends von Planta, in- 
scription No. 200 (Inventar von Agnone) to read saka<ra)hiter, 
probably a subjunctive. 


Die Parodos der Aischyleischen Septem (161-170). fC. Ro- 
bert emends, interprets and arranges strophically verses 78-180, 
partly in opposition to Wilamowitz. He assigns the dochmiac 
verses 78-107 to half choruses, but the iambic trimeters vv. 100 
and 104 with Wilamowitz, to the coryphaeus. The dochmiacs 
following v. 104, he admits, may have been sung by the undi- 
vided chorus. There is no responsion in vv. 110-150, although 
this passage, being addressed to various divinities, shows six 
divisions. Strophic arrangement is clear in vv. 151-180; but 
Robert here assigns the interjections and lines 163-165 to the 
whole chorus, as well as the strophe and antistrophe in vv. 166- 
180. 


Zur Erkenntnislehre der spateren Stoa. Ptolemaios Περὶ κρι- 
τηρίου καὶ ἡγεμονικοῦ 10, 11-13, 13 H. (171-188). F. Lammert 
continues his study of this document (cf. Wiener Studien 
XXXIX, XLI and XLII) with a detailed examination of his 
criteria, and shows that for Ptolemaeus αἴσθησις and νοῦς were 
κριτήρια, the νοῦς being τὸ πλεῖστον κριτήριον. Although Ptole- 
maeus’ views cannot be traced to any single name, they are 
clearly related to the Middle Stoa. 


Plotin oder Numenios? III (189-218). Fr. Thedinga (cf. 
A. J. P. XLI, p. 384) translates Plotinus’ Ennead VI 9 Περὶ 
τἀγαθοῦ ἢ τοῦ ἑνός, and points out how chapters 1-3, 6 and 8 form 
a continuous and complete treatment of the subject, and how, 
on the other hand, chapters 4, 5, 7 and 9-11, in their turn, hang 
together. He, further, describes on the basis of the vita Plotini, 
the circumstances under which Porphyrius edited the Enneads. 
The doctrines of Numenius are known to have been very similar 
to those of Plotinus; the style of the two sections differs, and, 
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furthermore, the second series of chapters contain allusions to 
myths and the mysteries, which were peculiar to Numenius: 
hence the additions which Porphyrius said he had made (pre- 
sumably chapt. 4, 5, 7 and 9-11), were taken from Numenius. 
Plotinus concludes ch. 8 with χορείαν ἔνθεον ; Numenius seems to 
have begun ch. 9 with ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ πορείᾳ, which agrees with the 
conception of a journey as described in ch. 4, and, thus con- 
ceived, the sentence is intelligible; but to make a close connec- 
tion at this point Porphyrius, apparently, substituted χορείᾳ for 
πορείᾳ, thereby obscuring the sense. 


Zwei Quellen des sogenannten Plutarch de Fluviis (219-246). 
F. Atenstadt has traced a number of passages in Steph. B. to 
Alexander Polyhistor by means of the word (μεθ) ἑρμηνεύειν, 
which he defends against Reusz (Wochenschr. f. kl. Ph. XXVIT 
576). He now, from passages in Pausanias, who is believed to 
have made a large use of Alex. Pol., makes this voluminous 
writer to have been the source of numerous passages in Ps.-Plut. 
de fluviis. II. The sections in Ps.-Plut. de fluviis which treat 
᾿ of the magical properties of plants and stones, are shown by 
comparison with Plin. N. H. to depend on the physician Xeno- 
crates of Aphrodisias (cf. A. J. P. 31, 483). 


Zur Hippokratischen Frage (247-265). W. Capelle rejects 
the hypothesis of Gomperz that Plato, Phaedrus 270, refers 
to the author of Περὶ ἀρχαίης ἰητρικῆς; for Hippocrates in the 
Phaedrus passage denies the possibility of scientific medicine 
without a general knowledge of nature, whereas the Περὶ ἀρχ. 
intp. ch. 20, would have medicine be the foundation of a general 
knowledge. ‘C. then shows that Pohlenz is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that ch. 20 of Περὶ dpy. ἰητρ. contains an attack on Hippo- 
crates (i. 6. Phaedr. 270 C). The demand for a general knowl- 
edge in the Phaedr. passage appears in Archytas and also in 
ch. 12 of Περὶ ἑβδομάδος, which shows Pythagorean influence; 
moreover medicine was a subject pursued by the old Pytha- 
goreans. This, then, is the proper background of the Phaedrus 
passage. As to Pohlenz’s idea that the opposition of ἐμπειρία- 
τέχνη, in Laws IV 720 ff. and IX 857 D, was derived from medi- 
cal sources, Capelle holds that Plato was the first to formulate 
this antithesis. 


Alexandrinische und jiidische Gesandte vor Kaiser Hadrian 
(266-316). A. v. Premerstein revises and discusses the “ Acts 
of the Alexandrian Martyrs” (Pap. Par. 68 etc. cf. A. J. P. 15, 
p. 390/1), and extracts from them a detailed history of the 
conflicts between the Jews and Alexandrian Greeks in the years 
115-117 A. Ὁ. (cf. Eusebius, hist. eccl. IV 2,1f.). These docu- 
ments purport to give the minutes of a hearing before a Roman 
emperor of a delegation of Alexandrians and Jews, each party 
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blaming the other for disorders that had taken place in Alex- 
andria. The hearing took place in Rome before Hadrian (not 
Trajan), soon after his accession. The documents are clearly 
not actual minutes, but nevertheless are essentially historical. 
Their purpose was to show the hostile attitude of the Roman 
government to the Greeks of Alexandria. The longer document 
was probably published in Alexandria during a period of disturb- 
ance, perhaps 122 A. D. The condensed account b (Wilcken), 
dated circ. 200 + A. D., should be classed with the so-called 
Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs. 


Miscellen: G. Jachmann (317-319) interprets Vergil’s Cata- 
lepton VII (Ribbeck, Catalecta IX) without emendation. Ver- 
gil begins with a confession, but suddenly remembers the prae- 
cepta of Siro, and then, παρὰ προσδοκίαν, instead of obedience to 
the praecepta moralia, remembering the praecepta rhetorica, sub- 
stitutes puer for the unrhythmical pitus.—t{C. Robert (320) 
identifies the ‘ warrior’ on the red-figured vase from Kamarina 
(Atti ἃ. Lincei XIV Taf. 49 p. 802 1.) as Meleager (cf. Iliad 
IX 529 ff.). 


HERMAN Louis EBELING. 
GovucHER CoLLEes. 


Guorra, XII. Band (1922-3). 


Pp. 1-7. E. Schwyzer, Onomatologisches und Grammatisches 
aus griechischen Dialektinschriften. 1. Die Monatsnamen 
᾿Αράτυος und Πραράτιος (both from Dor. dpa- = Att. dpo- == Lt. 
ardre, the second with prefix προ-). 2. Die eleischen Dualformen 
auf -οιοις (δυοίοις == Skt. dvayos, with assimilation of the diph- 
thong in the ultima). 3. Der Konjunktiv zu dm (dw forms). 


Pp. 8-29. E. Schwyzer, Deutungsversuche griechischer, be- 
sonders homerischer Worter. “ The words treated form a unit 
methodologically in this respect, that the analysis almost never 
leaves the ground of the Greek language.” 1. (ἀ) θέσφατος (read 
4-6. for the only occurrence of 6. “in steigerndem Sinne,” ἡ 
143). 2. ἀκαχμένος (== “besteckt ”; to ἔγχος). 3. ἀκριβής (dxp- 
ειβ-ῆς “ (bis) zu oberst (voll) getriufelt” [ἄβω, “triufeln ’”’], 
so “genau”). 4. ἀτασθαλος (ἄτας θάλλων). 5. ἐπι(τα)ρροθος. 
6. ἔρις (: ἐρείδω). 7%. (ἐν) καρὸς (alone), “in dem Anteil (Bereich) 
der Todesgoéttin (xhp).” 8. κρῆγνος und κρήδεμνον (κρη-: κέρας; 
-yvos cf. γυ- “hohle Hand,” in ἐγγύη etc. ; κρήγνος = “ was Haupt 
und Hand hat”). 9. ὀρσολοπος (-- λέπων τὸν dppov). 10. 
προθέουσιν A291 (to προθίημι, Aeolic for προσίημι). 11. ῥεθέων 
(: Av. uruéwar, “ Eingeweide”). 12. σιγα (adverb, not im- 
perative). 


Pp. 29-50. Karl Kunst, Vom Wesen und Ursprung des ab- 
soluten Genetivs. Originates in fusion of two constructions, a 
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gen. of time (typically associated with a durative [present] 
participle), and an ablative of cause (with aorist ppl.). 


Pp. 51-61. P. Kretschmer, Mythische Namen (Forteetzung). 
11. Triptolemos (from πόλεμος “ Anstrengung, Miihe ”: πελεμίζω, 
originally “sich heftig anstrengen”’). 12. Oidipus und Melam- 
pus (both originally chthonic, serpent demons; “ Swell-foot” 
and “ Black-foot ” allude to serpentine forms). 


Pp. 61-63. 6. N. Hatzidakis, Griechische Miszellen. 1. Δορ- 
έναι, nicht So-céva: (the ¢ is shown by forms of the root dé to be 
a “root-determinative”). 2. "Hrea—Xyreia—refa. An old 
non-Greek name which began with a sibilant, perhaps ὅ, which 
was unknown in Greek and therefore omitted altogether (!) in 
the form "Hrea, while the natives represented it imperfectly by 
Σ-ητεία. 

Pp. 63-67. E. Vetter, Zu lateinischen Fluchtafeln. 1. Bleita- 
fel aus Minturnae CIL. X 8249. vitu for victum, “ Essen.” 
2. Zu Johns Hopkins Tabellae defixionum (Fox, AJP. 23. 1, 
suppl.). In I 38 and corresponding places of other tablets read 
quisqu[e] or quisqu[is] instead of quicqu[id] (Fox) ; quomodo 
quisque (quisquis) legitime scripsit = “in solcher Weise, wie es 
gemacht hat, wer richtig geschrieben . . . hat”; no reference 
to counter-magic, as Fox believed. [Compare W. S. Fox above, 
p. 357.] 3. Svavivulva? (Audollent 264, 12 sqq., 265 A 4 sqq., 
Victoria quem (sic) peperit sua vulva, so to be read; no proper 
name *Sva(vi) vulva, cf. Postgate, CQ 7, 122). 


Pp. 67-68. Κ΄. Mras, Eine griechische Parallele zu quiritare. 


ποτνιάομαι == “ πότνια Tufen.” 


Pp. 68-82. R. Wimmerer, Noch einmal émovows. (Cf. Glotta 
IV 249 ff., VI 28 f.) Upholds the derivation of this word in the 
Lord’s Prayer from (ἡ) ἐπιοῦσα (ἡμέρα: from ἐπιέναι), which 
meant either “der laufende Tag” or “der herankommende 
Tag,” the latter denoting the following civil day which began 
at sundown. 


Pp. 82-83. E. Weiss, LEX PROQUIRITATA. Kretschmer’s ex- 
planation of Quirites as from *coviriom explains, and also is 
supported by, the verb proqutritare, to publish a law passed by 
the assembly of citizens. 


Pp. 83-100. K. Orinsky, Die Wortstellung bei Gaius. “In 
dem Streben nach Deutlichkeit befolgt Gaius den Grundsatz der 
Anfangs- bezw. Endstellung betonter Begriffe mit der gréssten 
Konsequenz.” The negation, accented adverbs, ete. tend to come 
at the beginning of subordinate clauses. 


Pp. 100-102. M. Hammarstrém, Die Behandlung des aulau- 
tenden s vor Konsonanten bei den rémischen Dichtern. 
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Pp. 103-107. P. Kretschmer, Mythische Namen. 13. Andro- 
mache und andere homerische Namen. Andromache is named 
after the character of her husband, not after her own; she is 
“cum grano salis eine Frau Andromachos.” 14. Die Nymphe 
Minthe und lat. mentula. mentula slang diminutive of menta, 
“mint,” which passed for an aphrodisiac, cf. the story of the 
nymph Μίνθη, Strabo VIII 344. 


Pp. 107-112. Hermann Ammann, Wortstellung und Stilent- 
wickelung. Position of adjectives in Homer, exemplified by 
study of position of the adjective λευκός. “ Die Folge Subst. + 
Adj. ist bei λευκός in der Ilias vielfach, auch in beschreibendem 
Zusammenhang, in der Odyssee nur in ‘stehenden,’ mehr oder 
weniger formelhaften Verbindungen nachzuweisen, die sich 
simtlich in der Ilias schon vorfinden. Die Folge Adj. + Subst., 
der urspriinglich ‘emphatisch’ gesteigerte Anschaulichkeit in- 
newohnt ..., wird in der Schildbeschreibung und in der 
Odyssee auch auf formelhafte Verbindungen .. . tibertragen, 
die in den tibrigen Teilen der Ilias nur die Folge Subst. + Adj. 
aufweisen.” 


Pp. 112-127. @G. Wolterstorff, Zum Geschlechtswechsel von 
dies. Maintains that dies was originally fem. (retained in popu- 
lar language, so in Vulgar Lat. dies domenica, Ital. domenica, 
Fr. dimanche), and became masc. (in all senses, not seman- 
tically restricted) in the literary language under the influence 
of various analogies, notably sol, annus, mensts. Other examples 
of analogical change of gender in expressions of time in various 
languages. Fr. dimanche became masc. by analogy of the other 
names for days of the week. (Cf. Kretachmer, below, 151 1.) 


Pp. 127-137. H. Lackenbacher, Zur Etymologie von filum. 
This word in the meaning “ formation, form” is the same word 
as filum “thread,” contrary to the now usual assumption of two 
separate words (Frohde, J. Schmidt, Walde) ; cf. the Lucretian 
use of tertura = figura, natura. 


Pp. 137-144. F. Harder, Acredula—éAoAvyov. The Latin 
word used by Cicero as translation of the Greek. Great uncer- 
tainty as to the meaning of both; widely different interpreta- 
tions, ancient and modern. The writer concludes that a “ Tag- 
vogel mit zarter klagender Stimme” must be meant, but is 
unable to define it more precisely. 


Pp. 144-147. R. Thurneysen, ᾿Απυλιῶναι und anderes Arka- 
disches. A group of notes on troublesome words in Arcadian 
inscriptions. 

P.148. E.Leumann: Azitia pl. t. “Scheere.” Not “ Schmin- 


kegefiiss  (Μ. Leumann, Glotta XI 185-8). From stem *azté- 
(cf. com-st-), “ Axenganger.” 
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Pp. 148-150. (. N. Hatzidakis, Neugriechisches. 1. Sawds== 
ἀγρία αἴξ (gloss of Hesychius, supported by modern Cretan 
usage). 2. Κυπαρισσιφᾶς---Κύπαρις---Γὕπαρις. [A postscript states 
that Κυπαρισσιφᾶς is a false reading.| 8. ᾿Αχάρνα---᾿᾿Αρχάνες. 

Pp. 151-2. P. Kretschmer, Das doppelte Geschlecht von lat. 
dies. Wolterstorff’s suggestion above (112 ff.) is impossible be- 
cause the etymology of dies proves it to be a prehistoric masc. 
But K. suspects that W. is right in denying differentiation of 
meaning between masc. and fem. dies. The masc. became fem. 
by analogy of noz. 

P. 152. P. Kretschmer, Korinth. ἔνι ‘ist.’ Finds this form 
(<éveors), Common as copula (in the form εἶναι) in Mod. Gk., 
used so in an inscription in Corinthian alphabet of the 6th 
century B. C. A Dorism of the popular Koine. 


Pp. 153-178. P. Linde, Die Stellung des Verbs in der latei- 
nischen Prosa. Based on study of representative prose writers 
from Cato to Aetheria, and inscriptions. The most important 
Tesults are summarized: “1. Imperative stehen meist voran. 
2. Infinitive folgen meist dem regierenden Verb. 3. Bei leb- 
hafter Darstellung wird der Fortschritt der Handlung mit Vor- 
liebe durch Anfangsstellung des Verbs auegedriickt. 4. Nach 
temporalem Vordersatz herrscht im Nachsatz Anfangsstellung. 
5. Betonte Worte verdrangen das Verb oft vom Satzende. 6. 
Unbetonte Verba, bes. esse, werden enklitisch an die 2. Stelle 
oder sonst hinter ein betontes Wort geschoben. 7. Im Nebensatze 
liberwiegt die Endstellung.” 

Pp. 179-277. Literaturbericht fiir die Jahre 1919 und 1920, 
by Kretschmer, Herbig, Hartmann, and Kroll. 

P. 277. W. Schulze, Zur lat. Deklination. Gen. sg. in (dis- 
syllabic) -at to names in -aeus; additional examples (from in- 
scriptions). 

Pp. 278-283. P. Kretschmer, Messapische Géttinnen. Messap. 
inscr. Latdehiabas Logetibas; dats. plur. fem. like deabus. The 
second word = Sicilian Λάγεσις, Gk. Λάχεσις. Other notes on 
Messapian inscriptions. 

Pp. 283-4. P. Kretschmer, Zu lat. mentula. Romanic words 
point to a Vulgar Lat. *mincla for mentula. The form mencla 
with ὁ is found in a Lat. inscription. The i for e is not, as has 
been suggested, due to the influence of mingere, but to that of 
Gk. pivOy. 

P. 284. P. Kretschmer, Messap. kavasbo. 

Pp. 285-294. Indices, by E. Williger. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


REVIEWS. 


Apotr ScHULTEN: Tartessos; ein Bettrag zur altesten Ge 
schichte des Westens. Hamburgische Universitat, Abhand- 
lungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde. Band 8, Reihe 
B, Band 5. Hamburg, 1922. viii, 93 pp. 


The author, already well known to all specialists in the early 
history of Spain for such standard researches as his Numanita 
(1905), and the edition with commentary of Avienus, Ora Marv 
tima (1922), has this time put all students of ancient culture in 
the West under his obligation. 

In this learned, thorough-going, and entertainingly written 
study he comes to what seem to be the following principal con- 
clusions: That there was a city Tartessos, established probably 
by immigrants from the East, possibly Crete, or even western 
Asia by way of northern Africa (15, 3), which at least as far 
back as the second millennium before Christ, and probably even 
in the third, had developed in southern Spain an indigenous 
culture, characterized especially by an extensive metal industry 
(mainly silver and bronze, in both of which the Tartessians were 
early preéminent), by considerable commerce with the North 
and West of Europe, and even by a literature (although, as will 
appear below, there may be some doubt as to how ancient their 
annals, poems, and lawe actually were). That the Tartessians 
traded extensively at first with the Phoenicians, Tartessos being 
the Tarshish of the Old Testament, and later on with the Pho- 
caeans, principally from Massilia, but were subjugated and their 
principal city destroyed by the Carthaginians about 500 B. C. 
That the realm of Tartessos, therefore, in the lower valley of 
the Guadalquivir was another one of those relatively few inde- 
pendent centers of culture, like the valley of the Nile, Meso- 
potamia, China, Mexico, and Peru, and that consequently much 
light will be thrown upon the early culture of the West when 
successful excavations shall uncover the ruins of Tartessos, 
which Professor SCHULTEN, despite repeated fruitless efforts. to 
find some trace of the lost city, is still inclined to seek among 
the sand dunes at La Marismilla, about 10 km. inland from the 
mouth of the river, upon the right bank. 

Interesting by-products among others are the studies of the 
ancient commerce in tin, especially with Ireland, and the con- 
clusion that the tin mines of Cornwall were not worked prior 
to the sixth century B. C. (11. 67) ; the very plausible sugges- 
tion that Tarteseos furnished many of the details for the doubt- 
less composite Atlantis-myth of Plato (53 ff.), a view which 
seems to have quite as much to commend it as the similar 
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Cretan hypothesis (The London Times, Feb. 17, 1909, etc.) ; that 
in many ancient texts ‘Gades’ atands falsely for ‘ Tartessos,’ 
a fact which led Movers in his influential work upon the Phoe- 
nicians to deny the historical reality of Tartessos, but where 
Eduard Meyer (Geschichte des Altertums, II, 692), as so fre- 
quently elsewhere, was the first in recent times to point out the 
true relations; and that in the Ora Marttima of Avienus there 
is embedded a Massiliotic Periplous of ‘about 530 B. C., a thesis, 
to be sure, which is set forth in detail in SCHULTEN’s recent 
edition of that work, but the historical deductions from which 
he has for the first time fully developed in this study. 

With these general results one can scarcely be in any but 
complete accord. There are, however, and quite necessarily so, 
where so much of the evidence is fragmentary and obscure, a 
few minor points upon which I feel some doubts, and the prin- 
cipal ones of these I shall here venture to submit to the learning 
and judgment of the author for his consideration. 

In I Kgs, 10, 22, the “ peacocks” from Tarshish (4) ap- 
parently make some trouble, since the peacock seems not to 
have been an African bird at all, but Indian in origin. There 
is perhaps here some contamination with records of Oriental 
trade, which might qualify somewhat the value of this citation 
at least from the Old Testanient. 

Should not the possibility remain open until further archae- 
ological investigation has given a conclusive answer, that some 
of the silver in the eastern Mediterranean (5), even in Minoan 
times, might have been derived from Attica? Minoan settle- 
ments existed in the vicinity of the silver mines, and these may 
have been worked in the pre-Hellenic period.—I rather doubt 
also if a story that Daedalus built the nurhags of Sardinia (7,3) 
is really good evidence for ancient commerce between that island 
and Crete; it sounds too much like many another brag or wild 
guess on the part of the Creeks. 

In the passage from Strabo, τῆς παλαιᾶς μνήμης ἔχουσι συγγράμ- 
para καὶ ποιήματα καὶ νόμους ἐμμέτρους ἑξακισχιλίων ἐτῶν, ὥς φασι 
(III, 1, 6), of which Professor Schulten naturally makes a good 
deal (8. 12. 13. 55. 69, ete.), one will readily grant that ἐτῶν 
should not be changed to ἐπῶν, as has been suggested, but it is 
not clear to me just how much this statement really proves. At 
times the author quite correctly says the 6000 years apply only 
to the annals, and that the early period of these is, of course, 
mythical (for example, p. 70); but again he speaks of “einer 
6000 Jahre alten tartessischen Literatur” (13); “die 6000 
Jahre alte Literatur der Tartessier” (59); “6000 Jahre alten 
Annalen, Lieder und Gesetze” (71) ; terms which suggest that 
the Tartessians 6000 years before Christ had not only a written 
language but also a highly diversified literature, in particular, 
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and perhaps most surprising of all, a code of laws. This I con- 
fess I find difficult to believe, partly because nothing quite like 
it can be adduced as a parallel even among more vigorous and 
extensive civilizations elsewhere, but also because such an 
achievement in 60 remote an antiquity simply must have exerted 
more influence upon other Pore during the hypothetical five 
and one-half thousand years which it lasted, than is anywhere 
discoverable today. The passage in Strabo can scarcely mean 
any more than that the Tartessians at the time of Posidonius, 
Strabo’s direct source no doubt (8. 59), possessed written an- 
nals, poetry, and laws, and that for them their history, very 
likely their story of the creation of man, began 6000 years 
before. Surely there is nothing here that requires us to believe 
that, before the advent of the Romans even, the Turdetani actu- 

had a written literature, although it is no doubt possible 
that as early as Minoan days they had some knowledge of writ- 
ing (Evans thinks that the Iberian script shows eight Cretan 
characters [compare p. 7], which would be surprising if the 
Tartessians had developed an alphabet thousands of years be- 
fore), and may have possessed a respectable literature from the 
days of their earliest contact with the Phoenicians, although I 
should be sceptical even of that. 

The king’s name “ Geron” would hardly seem to be correctly 
designated as “der den Griechen unbekannte Name Geron” 
(19) ; since as Γέρων (for so any Greek must have written it) 
it is such a common word as to make me suspect that it may not 
be Tartessian at all, but possibly a reflection from the cult of 
Tijpas (75), the years of Arganthonios, and the general rever- 
ence for old age (cf. 57), perhaps a translation of the actual 
name, or, through some fancied resemblance, a substitute for it, 
since Professor Schulten is probably right in treating Geron as 
an historical figure (23). Indeed, it may also be that the sea- 
god Glaukos came to Spain through the equation Γλαῦκος = 
ἅλιος γέρων = Γέρων (cf. 35). Greek names in this story of the 
West are in any event rather suspiciously frequent. Thus Mi- 
dacritus, the first to bring tin from the Cassiterides, is pretty 
clearly Μειδόκριτος, a8 Professor Schulten observes (26), while 
Pephrasmenus (Vitruvius, X, 13, 2) the Phoenician ‘inventor’ 
of the battering-ram at the siege of Gades (== Tartessos) is 
merely 6 πεφρασμένος, ‘the man who has considered’ (55)— 
“Bright by name and by nature,” as Morgan wittily translates 
the passage,—obviously an impossible designation for a Phoeni- 
cian, and as a redender Name suspicious even in Greek, while 
it is notorious that the battering-ram was used in the Orient 
long before this date, ca. 500 B.C. 

Εὔμηλος (Plato, Critias, 114b) is not very naturally trans- 
lated as suggesting “Insel der schénen Rinder” (56), which 
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would better have been Εὔβοιος, if oxen, for which Tartessos 
was noteworthy, were to be especially signalized—To the evi- 
dence for the singing of the laws of Charondas might be added 
the office of νομῳδός as Mazaka in Asia Minor, where these laws 
were in vogue (Strabo, ΧΙ], 2, 9). 

But these are very trifling matters in comparison with the 
main theses, and, in closing, one inevitably recurs to the expres- 
sion of gratitude for an admirably informative and stimulating 
study. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Le Origins del Romanzo Greco. By Bruno LavaGNnini. 104 pp., 
8°. Pisa, F. Mariotti, 1921. 


The interesting but difficult problem relating to the origin 
and growth, as a literary type, of the Greek erotic romance 
has long been waiting for a satisfactory solution. Of the several 
books that have been written on this subject in the past the most 
important is that of Rohde, Der Griechische Roman und seine 
Vorlaufer, Leipzig, 1876 (3rd ed. 1914). But, though Rohde’s 
book is valuable for its bearing on many matters of literary 
history, and famous for its wealth of erudition, relevant and 
irrelevant, nevertheless it failed to answer convincingly the chief 
question involved: How and when did the romance originate? 
Rohde believed that the book of Antonius Diogenes, On the 
Wonders beyond Thule (1st cent. P. C.), was the forerunner 
of all the ancient erotic romances, and that this Urroman was 
compounded (nur ganz mechanisch zusammengesetzt) of two 
distinct literary types, the erotic legend of Hellenistic times 
and the ethnographic story of travel. The erotic element, how- 
ever, appears to have been altogether subordinate and untypical, 
while the main interest throughout the twenty-four books lay 
in the endless relation of marvels. Indeed, it is a rather far 
call from this ethnographical work of Diogenes to any one of 
the extant romances. But this is perhaps a minor matter. The 
discovery in 1893 of the so-called Ninus romance has proved 
what was very probable on other grounds (see W. Schmid in 
the 3rd ed. of Rohde’s book, pp. 602 ff.), namely, that the Greek 
erotic romance, in its most essential features, was in full bloom 
by the end of the 1st century B. C.; hence that Diogenes has 
no place in the tradition. We must look elsewhere. 

The Ninus Romance, together with other papyrus fragments 
found since Rohde’s time, have placed the problem in a new 
setting. The first scholar to appreciate the significance of the 
new material was Ulrich Wilcken, and his brief but stimulating 
suggestions (Archw f. Papyrusforschung I (1901), p. 257) 
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have been followed out with notable success by Signor Lavac- 
NINI in the present monograph. LavaGNInI believes that the 
romance evolved through the popular elaboration of local sagas, 
most of which were indigenous to Greece and Ionia. He calls 
attention to the fact that the principals in the new and earlier 
romances (those of Ninus, Chione, and Parthenope) are mythi- 
cal or historical, and that their biographies as told in divine 
or heroic legend, being subjected to pop imagination in Hel- 
lenistic times, have become altered and humanized. This process 
is illustrated by the examination of a large number of local 
legends, the most significant of which, perhaps, is that of Ninus 
and Semiramis. In the early legend, Ninus, as our author 
points out, is known chiefly as the eponymous founder of Nine- 
veh and a great Assyrian conqueror. He is distinctly a national 
and political character. After reducing to subjection the greater 
part of western Asia, he marries Semiramis, daughter of the 
deified Derceto of Askalon, having taken her by force away from 
her husband. Not long afterwards Ninus dies and the fame 
of Semiramis supplants that of her husband. But the romance 
tells a different story. Here Ninus is primarily a lover, and, 
though a successful soldier, is only seventeen years old. Semi- 
ramis, to whom Ninus is betrothed, is a young virgin. Instead 
of being a stranger, she is his own cousin, the daughter of 
a mortal mother, Derceia, who is still living. Such, briefly, 
is the evolution, so far as we know it, of the story of Ninus. 
From an original heroic saga it has become a typical erotic 
romance, exhibiting all the essential features of the later sophis- 
tic romance, and as unmistakably the model of Chariton and 
the others as Greek epic is of Apollonius Rhodius. Our author 
traces a similar development from the saga in the fragments 
of the romance of Parthenope and Metiochus, and in that of 
Chione. He also points out distinct traces of the same thing 
in the extant romances, and reminds us that the romances of 
Alexander and of Apollonius of Tyre, like those of mediaeval 
Europe, grew up in the same way. The concentration of in- 
terest in the individual and his human passions and fortunes, 
and the consequent disregard of his quondam national or divine 
significance, are characteristic of the Hellenistic Age during 
which the erotic novel sprang up. 

Signor LAvaGNINI discusses the process of growth from the 
short legend to the lengthy romance of adventure by land and 
sea somewhat more briefly than one might wish. In general 
he emphasizes the initial influences of local historiography and 
the popular, semi-literary treatment to which the romantic ma- 
terial, unlike that of more formal literature, was constantly 
subjected. The basic legends were apparently regarded some- 
what as public property, while the claims of individual writers, 
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some of whom, as in later times, appear to have remained anony- 
mous or pseudonymous, amounted to little. Under such condi- 
tions it is not surprising that continual accretions should be 
made, the more so after the legends had spread abroad and had 
lost their original local character. Thereafter the imagination 
of individual writers would be given freer play, and the story, 
instead of being regarded as history, would be looked upon as 
a legitimate theme for sophistic elaboration. New episodes, 
or the suggestions for them, could be, and indeed often have 
been borrowed by one romance writer from another and from 
other sources oral and literary. Doubtless, too, some of the 
episodes are due to early contamination with other legends as 
the account of Nectanebus in the story of Alexander. The main 
purpose which the manifold and adventurous episodes served, 
and for which they were created, was merely to prolong the 
dramatic suspense preceding the climax when the lovers were 
reunited or married. It is obvious that the geographic and 
ethnographic element in the romance was not, as Rohde sup- 
posed, an essential nucleus from which it grew. Stories of 
travel, Wundererzahlungen, and the like were nearly always told 
as contemporary experiences, whereas in the romance, the action, 
as LAVAGNINI observes in another connection, invariably takes 
place in a far-off past. In most of the extant romances the 
scene of action is confined to the Aegean basin, Asia Minor, and 
Kgypt—in other words, to the center of the Hellenistic world. 
None of them takes us to strange far-away lands as does Antonius 
Diogenes, nor does the ethnographic element intrude itself be- 
yond the limits of serving as a frame-work for the plot. In order 
to be separated, to become the sport of Fortune, the lovers are 
made to travel; but the essential thing is not the travel, but the - 
separation and mischance which the travel occasions, and which 
serves to prolong the dramatic interest and suspense. 

The reviewer would have been glad if the author had devoted 
more space to an examination of the extant romances to which 
he refers only briefly and occasionally. Such an examination 
would probably have brought to light numerous traces of local 
legend and cult to substantiate the main argument. But in 
spite of its partial incompleteness LavaGNINI’s book is thor- 
oughly convincing and scholarly. The facts are closely adhered 
to throughout and sanely interpreted. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on having made an important contribution to literary 
history. He has solved the long-standing problem of the origins 
of the romance in as satisfactory a way as it is likely ever to 
be solved. Much, of course, remains to be done and said, for 
the history of the ancient romance has yet to be written. But 
LavAaGNnini has shown us the way; and his main conclusions 
are likely to stand the test of time and criticism. 

B. E. Perry. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
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Ysopet-Avionnet: The Latin and French Texts, edited by Ken- 
NETH McKenzie and WitL1aM A. OtpraTHER. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1919. 8vo, 286 pp. + xii plates. $1.50. 
(University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, . 
Vol. V, No. 4.) 


Professors ΜΟΚΈΝΖΙΕ and OtpraTHER of the University of 
Illinois have given to the scholarly world a beautiful and trust- 
worthy edition of a medizval collection of Assopic Fables which 
will but add to their already established reputation in univer- 
sity circles. The two texts they have jointly and severally edited 
have long been known to students of medieval literature, but 
have never hitherto been published in their entirety, or received 
the attention they deserved. Having myself in the summer of 
1897 seen most of the manuscripts which the editors have used 
to establish their texte, and having been honored by the editors 
themselves in the way of numerous references to my published 
studies of sopic Fable Literature, it is with a peculiar pleasure 
that I have undertaken to write a notice of their book. 

In a footnote on page 17 reference is made to an unfortunate 
error which I seem to have made in regard to one of the Paris 
manuscripts. I cheerfully acknowledge that an all too scanty 
note made in 1897 must have led me into making an erroneous 
statement when I published my article on The History of French 
Fable Manuscripts in 1909. In this connection I may add that 
the interrelation of the manuscripts as set forth by the editors 
on p. 19 appears to me on general principles to be somewhat too 
schematic, although I cannot in this place discuss the question 
fully. The impressions received during many years of work in 
this field while directing research by students of Fable Litera- 
ture under the guidance of the late Professor A. Marshall Elliott 
would tend to make me believe that Medisval French manu- 
scripts were not usually related in such simple fashion. Still 
the editors may be correct in their painstaking deductions. 
I fail to find in the Introduction any reference to my article 
entitled Problems in Medieval Fable Literature (which might 
well have been cited for its bibliography), or to The Versions 
of the Fable of the Peacock and Juno by A. E. Curdy, and The 
Ysopet of Jehan de Vignay edited by Guy E. Snavely, all three 
being contained in the Studies in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott 

ublished in 1911. It might be noted also that one of the 
French manuscripts (B. N. f. 1594) is thus described in the 
1518 catalogue of the Librairie de Blois by Guillaume Petit: 


85. Fables de Esope, en rime, histori¢es, et sont en francoys et 
en latin. 


Monsieur H. Omont has kindly supplied the identification of the 
manuscript in a courteous note dated Sept. 26, 1922, in reference 
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to his edition of the catalogue in 1908. (Cf. Anciens Inven- 
tatres et Catalogues de la Bibliotheque Nationale, t. I, p. 12.) 

A feature of special interest in this edition is the series of 
twelve plates at the end of the volume on which are’reproduced 
in black and white numerous miniatures in the original manu- 
scripts, as well as one whole page of text. These illustrations in 
themselves might well lead to much discussion as to the art of 
portraying fable situations in the Middle Ages in manuscripts, 
in the far-famed Bayeux tapestry and on buildings. The leader 
in such discussions, Professor Georg Thiele of the universities 
of Marburg and Greifswald, died in 1917 and it may be men- 
tioned that certain desk copies of his own publications on Fable 
Literature have recently come into the possession of the reviewer 
through the kindness of Frau Professor Frida Thiele. 

The texts here edited form a part of the enormous Gualterus 
Anglicus tradition (an outline scheme of which as a “ finder ” 
would have been welcome), for, as is well known, his short col- 
lection of fables became a favorite text-book in the schools; 
but the editors have only been able to refer briefly to this ex- 
tensive field of research—and indeed it is largely still unexplored 
and likely essentially to remain so for many years to come. 


Grorae Οὐ. Kemet. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


Aristoteles’ praktische Philosophie (Ethik und Politik), von 
ALBERT GOEDECKEMEYER. 1-+ 253 pp. Leipzig, Dieter- 
ich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung m. b. H., 1922. 


This treatise is an attempt to present a logical development 
of Aristotle’s ethical and political philosphy which will bring 
out their harmony both with each other and with the Meta- 
physics. As a consequence of this purpose the author discusses 
ethics as the science of the form of conduct, and politics as the 
science of providing for the realization of that form. In other 
words he interprets Aristotle as denoting the aim of society to 
be the encouragement and stimulation of the moral life, namely 
the activity of sages. He reconstructs the Aristotelian argument 
with pains and accuracy. It must however be admitted that he 
adds but little to Aristotle’s own treatment of the subject which 
is now fairly accessible at least to English readers. 

There are one or two points in his discussion which should 
not be allowed to pass without comment. The first is his treat- 
ment of Aristotle primarily as a Platonist. This is an excellent 
idea if not overemphasized. Aristotle was indeed a Platonist 
to the extent of not being a sceptic, a cynic, or a cyrenaic. He 
recognizes his kinship with the Academy not only in the Meta- 
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physws but rather touchingly in the Ethics as well (1096 a, 11 
and thereabouts). Yet he is also conscious of great differences 
of opinion which were real differences. One of the bits of evi- 
dence, moreover, which Professor GOEDECKEMEYEER cites of their 
fundamental agreement, would make almost all the Greek phi- 
losophers Platonists. That is (p. 4) that both Plato and Aris- 
totle believed in the “eleatic presupposition” that true and 
unalterable knowledge could be based only on true and unalter- 
able Being. This is simply an extension of that principle of 
epistemology which Theophrastus (de Sensu, 1) says deter- 
mined whether a thinker should belong to the “ likeness school ” 
or to the “ unlikeness school.” A similarity between real being 
and true knowledge was assumed even by Heracleitus, who is 
classed by Theophrastus as a member of the unlikeness school. 
For Heracleitus’s defence of the reason seems to be that it alone 
is capable of apprehending the Logos which is behind the flux. 
The impermanent senses apprehend the impermanent flux; the 
immutable Reason apprehends the immutable Logos. 

Professor GOEDECKEMEYER is to be praised for his reading of 
the Ethics in the light of the Metaphystcs. For the doctrine of 
matter and form is clearly the dominant note in Aristotelian 
philosophizing and the Metaphysics may be taken as an abstract 
statement of the formulae which reason must use in under- 
standing both nature and art. Yet—and this is point number 
two—this should not lead an expositor of his thought to forget 
the non-logical motives which prompted much of what he had 
to say. The beauty of his reasoning will be in no whit dimin- 
ished by setting it in the context of the social environment, for 
instance, which it reflected upon. Was not Aristotle a citizen 
of a definite state; did he not speak to a definite society; were 
not his problems the problems of a definite historical era? If 
the thoughts of Aristotle transcend the needs of his time, so 
much the better. That they do so is a problem to be explained, 
not a fact to be accepted without comment. 

If Professor GoEDECKEMEYER had seen in Aristotle a real 
human being, very wise and very level-headed, if he had loved 
him as an historical incident and not merely as a system of 
thought, his study would have proved more interesting than 
it is. He would, perhaps, have stopped short before making 
such a statement as this, that Aristotle’s fundamental error was 
in seeing man as a political being. Not the citizen, he says, 
(p. 238) but the man, not the state but mankind, is the proper 
object of moral inquiry. How it would be possible to study real 
men outside the state or outside society, is not indicated. Aris- 
totle is in no sense of the word blind to the vision of the uni- 
versal, but if it be part of the essence of humanity to live in 
organized societies, nothing is gained by overlooking that fact. 
Far from being an error, it was probably one of Aristotle’s most 
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profound insights to see that man was a political animal and to 
found his ethics on that basis. 

But this may be as biased a point of view as Professor 
GOEDECKEMEYER’s. Let it stand simply as a possible and not 
as ἃ necessary criticism. There are many ways of expounding 
the ancient philosophers, and his is as important as any other 
without doubt. 


GrorGE Boas. 
Jouns Hopsins UNIVERSITY. 


STEPHANE GSELL. Inscriptions latines de PAlgérie. Tome I*. 
Inscriptions de la Proconsulaire. Paris, Champion, 1922. 
Large 4°. 


The first of four volumes which are to contain the Latin 
inscriptions of Algeria has just appeared. The inscriptions in 
this first volume are published by Stéphane Gsell. The remain- 
ing volumes will appear under the titles: II Confédération Cir- 
téenne; III Numidie Militaire; IV Maurétaines Sitifienne et 
Césarienne. 

This first volume has the same format as CIL, and the order, 
the provenience, and the bibliography of the inscriptions, and 
the comment upon them, are arranged in the same way as in the 
Corpus. This explanatory text, however, is not in Latin, but in 
French. It probably would have been much less provincial if 
Latin had been used. 

There are 4019 inscriptions in this first volume. The index, 
on fifty trials here and there, revealed no omissions. The table 
nomina gentilicia lists 96 Cornelii (68 masc., 28 fem.), 128 
Claudii (82 masc., 46 fem.), 176 Flavii (115 masc., 61 fem.), 
and 439 Julii (298 masc., 141 fem.). 

The French are to be complimented on the way they have 
kept scientific work going, despite the war, and their work in 
Africa is especially valuable. 

: R. V. Ὁ. Macorrm. 
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